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PREFACE 


Much has been written about the different aspects of the 
political, social and economic life of the Mughal rule in 
India, but the women of that period have not been paid 
sufficient attention the}- deserved, by the students of History* 
The status of women in a country represents fairly the 
social spirit of the ajze. Hence, a survey of ihetr position is 
needed 

In the present work an humble attempt has been made to 
depict the position of women—chiefly of aristocratic class of 
Mughal period. In a society where women live in seclusion, 
public references are avoided as far us possible, Consequently, 
the Chroniclers in Persian or Hindi rarely mention anything 
about them unless one played a very significant part in politics, 
literature or religion. After reading a good deal, one can get 
a few glimpses of them which give some idea about their 
position. 

The scope of the present work has been limited mainly to the 
aristocratic women under the Mughals especially in Northern 
tndhj but some prominent women of that age belonging to the 
families of the nobles and others connected with the Mughals 
have also been .taken into accounts The various aspects of 
their lives— political social and cultural has been dealt 
with. An attempt has also been made to include briefly the 
life of ordinary women of Hindu and Muslim communities 
of that time. 

As regards the sources, main Persian sources and the accounts 
of the foreign travellers have been utilised. Besides them infor¬ 
mation has been drawn from the contemporary Hindi literature 
and some evidence has also been collected from the paintings. 
A number of modern w r orks, articles in various journals and 
unpublished theses have also been consulted. A cursory 


v 




glance of the bibliography will show the sources utilised Tor 
this book, 

1 am indebted to Messrs Munshiram Mancha rial for u nder¬ 
taking the publication of ibis book. 


Allahabad* 
October, 1967. 


Rkkha Misra 
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POSITION OF WOMEN 

BEFORE THE ADVENT OF THE MUCHA L S 


Woman along with man, from time immemorial has formed 
an integral part of social structure. Her role in the various 
walks of life has contributed to the evolution of values 
which have counted for; what may be described > all round 
progress. Her status is the measuring yard for assessing the 
standard of culture of any age or clime. 

To have a vivid idea of the position of women in the 
Mughal period it h necessary to have a brief survey of the 
role they played in the preceding ages in India- 

In the ancient period women wielded considerable influence 
in society and played significant role in various walks of life. 
They helped their husbands with their w ise counsel in moments 
of crises; they did not hesitate even to lake up arms to protect 
the life of their family and honour of their country. Since 
the ancient times there are instances of dowager queens success¬ 
fully ruling their kingdom. In the early medieval age, during 
the time of Harsha r his sister Rajyashri after the death of her 
husband occupied a seat of honour by the side of her brothers 
and also participated in state deliberations- 1 Even in the 
Rajput period administrative training was imparted to pro¬ 
mising girls of ruling families.* 

1 Horihavardkan by G,S. Chauerjh p. $?; The Wonder Thar Was 
India by A.L. Basham, p. ft. 

'Vijiiya Bhatutrika of Chdukya House (Seventh century AD), 

Sagan d ha and Didda of Kashmir [Tenth Century A.D.) managed their 
* 

fCotiid. on next page 






2 WOMEN IN MUGHAL INDIA 

So far as the role of women in court life is concerned, they 
were employed in royal palaces as personal attendants, door* 
keepers or even as armed guards. In the time of Harsha women 
guards, called Pratiharis, regulated entry into the palace 
proclaiming loudly the arrival of the visitor. They held the 
golden pitcher, royal umbrella and waved 'ChmerV. They also 
served as ‘betel-carriers* and f flower-bearers’. 1 The royal 
kitchen and wine-cellars were usually managed by them. They 
rode on elephants and chariots and accompanied the king on 
hunting excursions.* On ceremonial occasions and during 
festivals female attendants of the palace participated in music 
and dance. They were also used as spies and were often used 
for the purpose of poisoning the enemy. 8 

In the ancient period, the existence of parda though not very 
common, cannot be completely denied It was particularly 
observed among the aristocracy. In religious matters women 
enjoyed status equal to that of'men.* They participated in 

rituals, sacrifices, and other religious rites organized by their 

husbands. Many of them joined Buddhist monasteries and 
became Bhikhshunis {nuns).* 


Contd* fr&m previous pagv J 

suites fairly successfully. TV Posit (on a / Woman in Hindu CMliietton 
byA.S. Altekar, pp.21 and 187. 

When her husband SamamM along with Prilhvitaj died in bailie held 
in I [93 A.D. Kurmadevi look The administration of Mewar in her 
hands and repulsed tbCaitacks of Qutubuddin. Anmtis ami Antiquities 
of Rajasthan by Tod, Vol. I T PP- 303-4 ; Altekar, p. 1S7. 

s Altekar, p. |S2 ; Journal of Indian History, Vol. 17 [1933), p. 24. 

> Lift in Gupta Age by U.N- Salctore, p, 182. 

* Reference of Vish-kanyas of pretty girls used for the purpose of 
poisoning the enemies was usually found. History of Medieval India 
by C.V, Vaidya, Vol. I, p. 6. 

' Reference ns seclusion of women is made in Arihashastra- Arlha- 
shastra by Kauiilya, Tr, p, 188; AbhSgyisn Shaknnlabm by Kalidasa, 
Tr p. m ; Harsha Charil by Dana, Act One, Scene Three ; The Life 
and Condition of the People of Hindustan by Ashrof, p. 245. 

‘ Hindu Social Organization by F-N- Prabhu. pp. 257-8; The Wonder 
That H *jj India by hashsim, p. 173; Journal uf Indian History, Vol. |7 
11938], p. 25, 

1 Rnjyashn auj interested in the principle and philosophy of Buddh¬ 
ism. lltirshuvordhati by G.S. Chatterji, p. 308; Shri Harsha by R.K, 
Mukerji. pp, 193-4- 
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Jn the field of learning also, women enjoyed a very respectable 
position. 1 Many ladies distinguished themselves as teachers 
and debaters. 1 The interest of women in the field of scholarship 
continued even in the early medieval period, 3 Among the 
many Sanskrit poetesses who flourished during this period 
(600-1200 A.D,) reference may be made of Ifidralekha* Sheela 
nnd Subhadra. 1 Some girls took interest in Mathematics 
ulso. : ' The study of tine arts; used to be the special interest of 
women. The ladies, especially of higher classes, distinguished 
themselves in fine arts such as painting, music* dance and 
decoration** 

Women spent their leisure m various hobbies and pastimes. 
Music and dancing were the main items of their recreation. 
Games such as hide-and-seek and run-und-carch P which could 
be played in the courtyard* were fairly common, 7 Girls used 

1 There were two types of educated women, Sadyodtoaha *r and 
Brahttutnadins. The former pursued studies till marriage while the latter 
pursued them throughout Their lives* Great Women af India by Madhava- 
nund and Majumdar + p. 5. 

1 In ihe Bmhma-Upanishad period „ women like Sulabha. Gargi and 
Maitrcyj took interest in philosophic studies, Crum Women p/ India 
by Vladhavarand and MajumdAT* p, 3Q; Hl/ida Sodoi Organization 
by f\N. Frabhu* p, 264 r 

* Bana has recorded shat Dhaka r Misra was appointed to teach the 
principles of Buddhism to Rajyashri. Shri Hanbo by R*K, Mukerji, 
P. 176. The learned wife of Mandan Misra defeated Shankaracharya in 
debate. AvanEi Sundari, the wife of the famous poet Ruj&ekhar, was 
also very learned, Madhyakaieen thartiya SamkHti by C.H. Ojha p 
pp^ 52-3. 

- Madhyckpferfi Bhartiya Sanskriii by Ojha* p. 53, 

3 Bhaskamchmrya wrote Lilawaii to teach the subject eo his daughter. 
Afadhyakalutm Bhartiya iSanskriti by Ojh«, p, S3- 

- Rajyashri, the sister of King Ha reha. was given sufficient training in 
the art of music and dance. Harjhavardkan by G.S. ChatterjL p. 3OS; 
Shri Harsim by R K. Mukcrjh pp. 193-4; Madhyakafeen Bhartiya 
Sanskrit! by Ojha, p. 53 ; The Wander Thai Was India by Basham, 
p 179. 

The famous Sanskrit poaE Kalidasa also reforms so the art of dancing 
pracEried by ladies. MaTavikagnimiLo by Kalidasa* Tr. pp. 2 and 4 S„ 

In Hnrsha’s Rainaxati the Rani is described as painting a coloured 
picture with brush which indicates shat she art of painting was a 
favourite pastime id the ladies of royalty and nobility.. Madhyakaieett 
Bhartiya Sanskrit! by Ojhn, p. 53. 

* Altekar, pp + 15-16. 
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to go out for swimming as well. In addition to these they 
enjoyed themselves in gardening, garland-making, toy-making 
and house decoration* 1 These mean* of recreation appear to 
have continued till the Rajput period. The apartment of 
ladies contained spacious courtyard* p gardens and playgrounds.- 
Rajput ladies continued the ancient custom of accompanying 
their husbands in hunting expeditions, battlefields and they 
also joined iheir husbands on the occasion of religious 
ceremonies. 5 

In the early medieval period women had started wearing 
Sari and they covered the upper part of their body w ith Angiya 
(bodice). They used a long Dvpatia or Odhani (scarf) of different 
types when they moved out of their houses* In the Northern 
and Western India Lahanga (long skirt) was often worn by 
ladies. Reference ts also made of Kancliuk and ChoIi( blouse) 
used by women. They changed their dresses according to the 
changing seasons-* In summer they preferred light clothes 
made of tine lecture. They were particularly fond of coloured 
and primed dresses. 1 

Ornaments were fairly popular among Indian women. They 
adorned themselves with flowers and jewels. The ornaments 
commonly used were Shishphul or Sikhapasa (worn on forehead), 
earrings, bangles, bracelets, rings, waist-belt, PayaL etc. 7 It 
appears that nose-ring was unknown throughout the Hindu 
period 6 The ornaments were usually made of gold, silver and 
various precious stones. & Even poor women used ornaments 
made generally of ivory, brass and glass, 10 

Besides ornaments women paid great attention to their 
toilet. They used cosmetics and unguents of various kinds such 
as sandal paste mixed with saffron-* 1 They plaited their hair in 

1 Abhtgfan Shtikurtfafom by Kalidasa, Tr. p. 44; Alcekar, p. 20. 

: Rejpfitmt Ka ft thus by Gjha. Vol. I, p. 71. 

* lbid. w p. 88. 

4 Bkariiya Vtsh Bhmha by Moti Chandra, pp, 69 an J S L 

1 Ibid. pp. 158 y. 

* Madhyakaften Shanty a Smtskrki by Ojha, p. 43. 

1 Ibid w p. Mi Ahekiir. pp, 298-9- 

■ AlEckar, p. 302, 

* ibid., p. 293. 

u Th? Wonder Thai Wes India by Basham, p* 212. 

1J Ahckar. p. 300. 
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different styles and used flowers and ornaments to decorate 
them. 1 * Hair was combed in broad plate or loose tresses. 
The most popular coiffure amongst women was a large bun at the 
neck in which they often used strings of jewels** They applied 
collyrium fn their eyes, vermilion on forehead and also 
decorated their face 3 On lips, on the tips of their fingers, toes 
and palm etc.< different types of dyes and ointments were 
used. 4 

In the economic sphere the husband and wife were the joint- 
owners of household, and its property. At the lime of marriage 
the husband had to take a vow that he would not impugn 
upon the interest ofhss wife in economic matters- The theory 
of joint-ow nership helped the wife in securing minor rights 
though not absolute equality. There is no reference to women's 
inheriting property though they had claims upon what is 
called 'Stridhtm' which included ornaments, costly dresses, 
utensils etc. 5. * 

As regards the women of lower classes, they helped their 
husbands in various spheres. They took an active part in agri¬ 
culture.* They used to make war-materia Is such as bows and 
arrows. They also engaged themselves in weaving, embroidery 
and basket-making. 7 Some of them were employed in royai 
palaces - 4 

Thus k on the wholej in Indian society of the pre-Turkish 
period, the position of women was not altogether disappointing. 
Though the rights of freedom and honour cnioyed by women 
in the ancient period gradually dwindled in the social sphere, 
yet what remained with them was mot altogether insignificant. 

When the Turks came to India they brought their own 
heritage which they derived from the Arabs and the Abbastds. 
Among them women seem to occupy a respectable position. 
They look active part in politics. Seclusion was not practised 


1 MaiihyakuUen Bkttrilya Sanskrit i by Ojha, p. 44. 

! The Wonder That Was India by Basham, p. 211. 

* Aliefcar, p. 300. 

4 7 bid., p. 100; The Wonder That Was India by Basham, p. 212. 
1 ASiekar, pp T 21447, 

1 fbidu p. 173, 

* ibU. t p. ISS> 

* ibid +t p 132; Journal of Indian History, V&L J7 {1938)* p r 24 . 
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strictly in the beginning but started growing rigid after the tenth 
century. Some of the Indies took keen interest in intellect mi I 
spherCr but it appears that they were not much encouraged in 
the sphere of religion. The field of fine arts specially attracted 
their attention and the art of music and dance was fairly 
popular. Some of them became the leaders of fashion. Even 
amidst the great turmoil which was taking place in Western 
Asia during the eleventh century, women continued to be 
an object of care, adoration and chivalry. These traditions* 
customs and practices, which were brought into this country 
by the Turks, were followed by the royalty, nobility and the 
Turkish soldiers and in course of time went through modifica¬ 
tions and changes under the impact of indigenous conditions. 

The Sultans of Delhi had large harems and a considerable 
part of their time was spent in the company oT their wives and 
concubines- Besides their mothers and sisters, other relations 
of the family were also included in the harem. The mother of 
the Sultan was respected most and only next to her was the 
chief wife. In accordance with the Rajput and Persian tradition 
the mother possessed a more domineering position than a 
consort. Some of these royal ladies enjoyed high prestige and 
were also given high titles such as Malka-i-Jahan, Makh-dumoth 
i-Jiihan etc . 1 

Some ambitious ladies of royalty were attracted to politics 
as well, in the Sultanate period the first instance of a royal 
lady interfering in contemporary political matters is offered by 
Shah Turkan, the wife of Iltntmish and mother of Ruknuddin 
Firoz+ She was a very ambitious lady. Though Iluiunish had 
already expressed his desire to make Razia his successor, yet 
Shah Turkan decided to interfere in the political arrangement- 
Immediately after the death of her husband (1236 A-D-j she 
manipulated to put her indolent and pleasure-loving son 
Ruknuddin Flroz on the throne, and started concentrating all 
political authority in her own hands. 3 To fulfil her ambitions 
she put to death many of the inmates of the harem and even 

1 Admlmstrmim of the Sultans of Delhi by JJ1- Quresh i k p, 65- 

1 Minhiu-us-Sir^j sayV*$hah Turkan began to assume the dee is Lon 
and disposal of sl*Ue affairs and used to issue corF-mands.*'' Tabqat-i- 
Nasirl , Tr. \ol. I t p. 632. 
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conspired against Razia^ Later on she was overpowered and 
imprisoned by the nobles : her plans failed. 

The next example of a lady taking active pari in politics is 
that of Razia, By her talents and accomplishment* she had So 
much impressed her father Lltuimish. that after the death of 
his eldest son prince Nasiruddin Mahmud in 1229 A.D.. 
Iltutmish had decided to declare Razia as hi* successor m 
preference to his sons, namely h Ruknuddin Firoz, Muizuddin 
Bahrain and Nasiruddin Mahmud. The claims of Ram to the 
throne were based on her competence and her experience in 
the management of the administration of ihe Sultanate. 
Jtlutmish had made all efforts to give her proper training in 
matters of administration and equip her w ell for the task which 
he had assigned to her. 1 In 1231 A.D, ? when he Eeft the capital 
on an expedition against Gwalior, he put Razia in charge of 
administration at Delhi 1 and she acquitted herself very 
creditably. 

With the nomination of Razia as heir-apparent* a ticklish 
question arose in theory and practice of Islamic polity. The 
right of the females to enjoy sovereign power was familiar to 
the Persians; it was new to India. 3 From the time the Turks 
had established their ascendancy over Islamic world no objec¬ 
tions had been raised against the right of females to enjoy 
the sovereignty. It seems that the Turks had fully assimilated 
political traditions of the Persians and had also accepted the 
right of females to sovereignty. On his return from Gwalior, 
when lltutmish asked his Prime Minister Tujul-Mulk to write 
a decree nominating Razia as his heir-apparent/ some courtiers 
represented that in the presence of grown-up sons T there 
was no need to nominate a daughter as successor to the throne; 
but no constitutional objections were raised, nor did any 


1 Tabqai-i-Nasfri by htinhaj-US-Sirnj, Tf. YoL J. pp, 637-38. 

- Ihid y pp. 637-38; Foundation of Muslim Rule in India by A RM. 
HabibuJLih, p. 107, 

1 In Persia Purcft Dukht .and Arji.ini.iD-J Dukht, daughters of ktuisurn 
Perveii of Sassanid Dynasty* ascended the l hrone in eaH> seventh 
century ;md ruled successfully. Indian Historical Quarterly, VoJ. II 
U940J, p. 753 *'Sultan Rassa* by A, EM- HabibuSEah,. 

1 Tobqot-i-Nosirl by Minhaj-us Siraj. Tr. Vpl I, p. 038, 
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Muslim jurist questioned the legality of such a proposal r l It 
might be that some of the nobles could not “reconcile with 
the idea of a woman ruling over them/ ,£ Their resentment 
seems to have been against the interference oT females in the 
sphere of sovereignty which they seem to have considered 
their monopoly. 

However, Razia took the advantage of incompetence and 
misrule of Rukrauddin Firoz and appealed to the people of 
Delhi and to the army at Delhi 1 to help her and restore her to 
the throne- After her ascendancy to the throne l 'all things 
returned to their usual rules and customs,”’ 4 All those, who 
opposed her succession on one ground or the other* were 
imprisoned ar d she carried on her administration successfully 
for about four years (1236-40 A,D,)_ 

Razia's accession to the throne is of great political signifi* 
cance in the history of the Sultanate of Delhi. It was for the 
first lime that on the basis of sheer competence even the claim 
oT a lady to the throne was honoured. Her accession to the 
throne made it clear that the highest positions--even that of a 
sovereign—were open to the females. It indicates the “fre$hness 
and the robustness of the Turkish mind in the thirteenth 
century M , 5 which was ready to give full consideration to the 
merits of the individuals, irrespective of the differences in class 
and sex of the society- The example of Ram gradually became 
a source of inspiration and encouragement to the ladies of 
royalty to take active part in the field of politics. 

After a gap of nearly half a century, another example of 
a lady of royal family taking active part in politics is found in 
Malika-hJahan* the wife of Jalaluddin and the mother of 
Rukttuddin Ibrahim,, who was a very ambitious lady- By her 
domineering nature she made the domestic life of her son-in- 
law Alauddin so unhappy and miserable that he decided to 

1 li is only in seventh century that Abdul Haq expressed his surprise 
at she Conduct of jurists and Sheikhs in accepting Razia's accession to 
the throne. Some Atprtl.t of Mujftm AdminiUrol ion by Dr. R,P. 
Tripaihh p. 29; Foundation of Muslim Rule in India by A.B.M. 
Habibuliah, p, tC7 r 

* Sontf Aipscts of Administration by Dr. R.P. Tripath k p. 2£. 

3 Tobqat-i-Nanri by Mkhaj-us^Simj, Tr. Voh I, P, G?G* 

4 Ibid , p, 639. 

1 Seme Aspects of Muslim Administration by D t. R.p. Trfpathi, p„ 29. 
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leave the capital and went to Kara as Governor of that 
province in 1291 A,D r After the death of Jalaluddin in 1296 
A.D. she made efforts to put her son on the throne and capture 
the political power fn her own hands, 1 completely ignoring 
the claims of Jalaluddin's eldest son Arkali Khan, better known 
as Rustam-fZamm. She gradually captured all political power 
and started managing the administration by issuing royal 
orders. 3 It was on account of her growing political ambition 
that her relations with Arkali Khan were strained 31 and the 
latter refused to help her when AEauddin* taking advantage 
of the situation, attacked Ruknuddin Ibrahim. However, 
Malka4-_tahan and her son were completely ousted and were 
forced to take shelter with Arkali Khan at Multan, 

The reign of Alauddm did not allow much scope cither to 
nobles or to the ladies to exercise much influence in politics 
because the Sultan himself was a very strong autocrat, 1 Yet 
there are some examples when he was influenced by the ladies 
of the harem while taking some important political decisions* 4 
The Tughlaqs also had great regard for the ladies. Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq had so much respect and devotion for her 
mother that he allowed her to exercise influence in matters of 
state. It appears that she enjoyed precedence over the queens 
of the Sultan, At she death of Muhammad Tughiaq an 
attempt was made by his sister Khudavandzada to place her 
son Dawar Bukhsb on ihe throne. 7 The nobles had already 
decided in favour of Fir 02 Tughiaq w ho was present at Thatta 
where Muhammad Tughiaq died. Yet she pressed the claims 
of her sons, and it Is alleged that she even conspired to 
murder Firoz.* However, her efforts did not succeed. 

1 Tarikh-bFiraz Shaki by Barani {Khilji K a teen Bharat}, p. 39. 

1 Ibid. 

1 ibid. 

« History of the Khoiji by K,S. L^l, p r 307. 

1 Hte wife, Kami a Devi* importuned him to recover her daughter 
from the hands of Raa Karan which led to the invasion of Gujm! and 
BagEana. Rani Kkizr Khan by Amir Khusru {Khilji Kaletn 

Bharat)* p, J72. 

* Ihn Bm at a [Tughiaq Kalccn Bharat VoL 1), p. 234; History of 
Qarminak Turks in India hy Dr. Jshwari Priisad r p. 3|0„ 

7 Tarikk-i-Firoz Skahi by Afif ETaghlaq K a Eecn Bharat Vol. 11 ). P^ 56, 
■ ibid., p, 66. 
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Even in the period of Lodb the examples are not wanting 
of women exercising considerable influence in contemporary 
politics. In the conflict between Bahlol Lodi and the Sharqi 
ruler of Jaunpura number of royal ladies of Ja unpur interfered 
in political matters. The wife of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi of 
Jaufipur, who was the daughter of Sayyid ruler Sultan Alauddin, 
was a very ambitious lady and wanted to avenge the defeat of 
her father at the hands of Bahlol by driving the latter away from 
Delhi, 1 She instigated her husband to march against Bahlol. 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi laid siege to the citadel of Delhi which, 
in the absence of Bahlol Lodi, was defended by the Afghans 
under the leadership of Bfbi Mattu* vhe widow of Islam 

Khao* 

The mother of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi, namely^ Bibi Razi, 
was also a very Sagacious, wise and gifted woman'. 5 After the 
death of Sultan Mahmud she secured the help of the Amirs and 
placed Prince Bhikhan on the throne* She also succeeded in 
settling the dispute regarding territories held by Sharqi ruler 
and Bahlol Lodi.* She exercised considerable influence in 
the politics of Jaunpur and was responsible for *he succession 
of Prince Husain to the throned 

Malika-i-Jahan, the queen of Husain Shah, the last ruler of 
Sharqi dynasty also interfered in contemporary politics. She 
instigated her husband to march against Sultan Bahlol in spite 
of a treaty between the two.* 

The ladies of the Lodi harem were no less active in politics. 
Shams Khatun, the chief queen of Bahlol Lodi, insisted on her 
husband not to relax till her brother, Qutb Khan, who was 
imprisoned by Sultan Muhammad Sharqi was not released-* 
Bibi Atnbhaj 8 the Hindu wife of Sultan Bahlol and the mother 
of Nizam Khan, later known as Sikander Lodi, was an equally 


1 Makkzan-i-Afgfmita by Nmnutulkth, Tr. p. 36. 

* Ibid.y p. 13 . 

a p. 37; Ttibqai, VoL L P* 342; Ftrlshfa, Vol. L p, 555, 

1 /Wrf-, P- 37; Ferhhia. VoL L p. 555; Tabqtii, VoL t + p. 342, 

* Aftikttztitt-i-Afgftauv by NiamaluIiiLh, Tr. p, 45. 

f fbM. 

’ P* M; Tabqsi, Vo]. l t p. 343; Ftfithta* Vol, J. p. 555. 

* Ibii/it p r 24; Ftrtehta, Vol. J, p. 163, says that her name was 
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ambitious lady. After the death of her husband* she found That 
the claims of her son Nizam Khan to the throne were challen¬ 
ged by one Isa Khan p the nephew of Bahlol Lodi, on the basis 
that the former was born of a Hindu mother, tiibi Ambha 
succeeded in securing the support of a group of Afghan nobles 
under Khan-i-Khanan Nubani and lS ably pressed the claims of 
her son. ,u She '^addressed the assembly from behind a curtain 
in favour of her son"/ and ultimately succeeded in putting him 
on the throne* 

Thus, even during the Lodi period the practice of the ladies 
of royal family taking active interest in politics continued 
unabated. 

The harem of the Turkish and Lodi Sultans of Delhi was 
not so elaborate an institution as it developed in the times 
of the Mughals. It comprised usually of the ladies of royalty, 
their dependants, domestic servants, maids, slaves and eunuchs 
etc, t who used to attend upon and look after them. The Sultan 
was deemed to be the head, and all the members of the harem 
were under bis direct command. The inmates were assigned 
‘enclosed and well-guarded lodgings' inside the palace 1 * 3 Even 
inside the harem parda was observed- 4 * * The interna] manage¬ 
ment of the harem was supervised by a 'Hakima or governess 
who usually belonged Lo a noble family/ In addition to it* 
'Khawaja Sara' w ere entrusted w ith the task of supervising and 
protecting the harem from without.* This office was of great 
responsibility and was assigned to specially competent and 
reliable persons* 

During the Sultanate period Hindu ladies also entered the 
harem, Alauddin's marriage with Kamla Devi P the wife of Rai 
Karan Bag he la of Gujrat, and her entry into the harem provides 
first example of this practice. 7 It was followed by similar 


1 okhzan-i-Afghana by NktnatuHah, Tr. p. 24. 

s VoL I + P- 563. 

3 Admtntrt ration of the Suit am of Delhi by Qureshi, p. 3 50- 

1 ibid. 

1 The wife of Ni/LLmuddin held this post in the time of Kaiqubad* 
Tarikfi-i-Firoz Shahi by B&r&ni (Khilji Kiilccn BhariiO, p. 231$. 

■ Administration of the Sultans of Dei hi by Quitshl v p. ISO. 

- Dcvtil Rani Khizr Khan by AtuLr KSmsru -KMji. Khcen Bharat*, 
p, 172. 
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marriages of Sultans or Princes with Hindu ladies. It is said 
that Alauddin married the daughter of Ram Chandra Dev too. 1 
He married his son Khitr Khan to Deval Devi, the daughter 
of Rai Karan.® Firoz Tughlaq was born of a Rajput lady.® Even 
Sikandcr Lodi’s mother was a Hindu lady, 4 Rut the entrance 
of these ladies into the harem did not make any outstanding 
contribution. It suggests that their individuality was suppressed 
and they were not allow ed to exert influence in any sphere. The 
Sultans had not yet learnt to appreciate the importance of a 
composite culture. 

Some ladies of royalty were known for their liberality and 
philanthropy. Sltah Turban was famous Tor her benevolence 
and patronage or learning. 5 Muhammad Tughbq's mother 
was also known for her liberality and through it she acquired 
a high social status. She gave grand receptions to foreign 
visitors and offered them valuable gifts, 4 On her behalf gifts 
were also sent to learned scholars. She was very fond of giving 
charity and built many Khankahs where food was distributed 
free to travellers, 7 

In intellectual field also women made a mark for themselves. 
Razia’s accomplishments prove that the Turkish royalty did 
not neglect the education of their daughters. She was well versed 
and composed verses. Although female education was restricted 
due to parda system, yet there is no doubt that young girls 
were taught in schools. 8 Boys and girls received education 
together till primary standard after which girls were privately 
educated or sent to schools which w r ere specially meant for 
them, 1 * Girls often went to schools maintained in private houses, 1 ® 


1 Futuh-usSalaSin by Jsajni ifthilji Kalctn Bharat 1, p, 173. 

'■Deval Row Khitr Khan by Amir Khusru (Klhilji Kalecn Bharati 
p. 173, 

a Tartkk-i-Firoz SHahl by AfiT iTuaMaq Kalecu Bharat Vol. If), 
P- 54. 

4 htakhzan-UAfghana by NiamaluTlah, Tr. p. 34, 

* Tabqat-i-Setiri by Minhaj-us-Siraj, Tr. Vol, I. p. (31, 

* Ifm Batata tTughkiq Kaleen Bharat Vol. I), p. 166, 

7 Ibid., p, 234, 

4 Promotion of Learning In India by N.N. Law, p, 301. 

* Education in Muslim India by Jafar. p, 85. 

"Ibid., p, 192. 
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Sometime Muslim widows used to teach Quran to them. 
Girls of higher classes received education in their own houses 
from learned ladies or old men who served as private tutors. 1 
Maktab ceremony Was performed for both boys and girls and 
they were also given Hi alike.- It is alleged that one of the 
reasons why Muhammad Tughlaq attacked Qarajal hill was 
the desire to possess the women of that country who were 
famous for their talents and accomplishments^ In the seraglio 
of Sultan Ghiyas Uddin Khilji of Malwa (1465-1500 A.D.) 
many school mistresses* musicians, women lo read prayers, 
lived 1 which proves that he gave special attention to the 
education of women- The accomplishments of Deval Bani 
indicate that Hindu rulers were equally keen to educate their 
daughters. 5 

Besides learning, women were also ford of music and 
dancing. Two famous women singers of Jalal uddin KhtljiT 
reign were Fatuha and Nusrat Km turn* They had melodiously 
sweet voice and were well trained in the art- Dukhtar Khasa r 
Nusrat Bibi and Mchr Afroz were expert in dancing, 7 Women 
used to play an instrument known as TaL* They used to w ear 
it round their fingers. It was through music that they used 
to charm people. On ceremonious occasions ladies used 10 
perform dances.* Thus the ladies regularly practised the arts 
of music and dance and enriched the cultural life of the royalty 
and the society. 

As for dresses, tw'o varieties of dresses were used by Hindu 
women. One consisted of a long Chadar of fine sheet of 

* Ibid., p, 85, 

1 Id! was generally □ verse relating to (he Id or a blessing for the girts 
on a coloured paper when a girl commenced her studies in a Maktob. 
At that time she was made to read that paper before her parents and 
they gave rich presents to the teacher. It is also known as Muktab 
ceremony. rJafar* pp. iM-t; Law, p. 200), 

3 History of QitrihimJt Turks in India by Dr. Bhwari Prasad, p, 132, 

4 Ftrhhta, VoL IV, p. 236; Law, p r 201, 

* Ashraf p. 243 . 

4 Tarikh-i-Flraz She hi by B.irani (Khilji Kaleen Bharai) p p, lb, 

" According to Barani whosoever saw their danCB was enchanted. 
See, Tarikh-i-Firo- Shohi by Barani iKhilji Kalcen Bharat), p, 16. 

1 Deval Rani Khi~r Khan by Amir Khusru (Khilji Kaletn Bharat), 
p. 173+ 

* Tatikh-i-Firoz Shahi by Afif (Tughhq Kalecn Bharat Part IIS* p- t44. 
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muslin (like the modern sari}, a Ckoli ^blouse) with short 
sleeves and a dark coloured Angiya {bodice) for grown-up 
girls or married ladies* The other type of dress consisted of a 
Lahanga (long loose skirt], a Chois and Angiya with a Rupalia 
[long scarf). 1 The latter was very popular in the Doab. Muslim 
ladies wore loose drawers, a skirt* and a long scarf 2 In addi¬ 
tion to this, they used a veil. In daily use women avoided blue 
Colour because it was the colour of mourning. Bright colours 
and prims were preferred by ladies. Thus it appears tnat no 
marked change took place in the dresses of the ladies in this 
period. 

Women In India were always fond of ornaments. They 
formed one of the important items of their adornment. 
Ornaments signified Suhag {married life) to an Indian woman, 
and a widow bad to cast them away. Varied types of ornaments 
were used from the hc^d to toe. Some of them are Shi&hphul [for 
forehead ) 3 Jhwnar (forhead), carring, necklace, bangles, armlets, 
bracelets, rings, waist-belt and Payai (for feet). One ornament 
wliich was introduced in this period was nose-ring. It seems 
that it was borrowed from the Mohammedans. 3 The shape and 
design of the ornaments used by Muslim and Hindu ladies 
might have differed from each other but basically they remained 
the same. 

Besides ornaments* ladies spent much of their time in toilet. 
Sandal paste, musk and scented oils were used by them. In 
Gujrat and in the South, ladies anointed themselves with 
various pastes. Due attention was paid to the dressing of the 
hair. The articles of decoration consisted of eollynum for eye, 
certain black powder for eye-brows, musk for breast, henna 
for hands and feet and betel for lips. 4 It seems that the articles 
of toilet continued to be the same as in the early period* 

So far as women of lower strata are concerned, no informa¬ 
tion is avaiEable about them. It seems they followed the 
footsteps of women of higher classes. 1 * But ltds much is evident 
that with the advent of Muslims* due to the insecurity and 

J Ashraf + p. 273. 

1 ibid. 

1 Altekiir, p. 302. 

4 Ashraf r p. 2m. 

* Ibid. r p. 243. 
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uncertainty which prevailed, the position of common women 
further received a set-back. Portia became more rigid, child 
marriages were fairly common, and Jcuhar and SalP, which 
were practised in Hindu society, became more popular. 
Sometimes even the Muslim women preferred Jcither.- Firoz 
Tughlaq and Sikandcr Lodi restricted the freedom of women 
by forbidding their visit to holy shrines. With all these 
restrictions it is dear that the lot of women was not very 
happy. 


1 Ashraf, pp, 256, 263; 3 bn Eatuta also refers to it. (TughL-q Kalccn 
Bharat Part 1] , p, 172. 

1 During Timur s invasion when Bhatncr was sacked Muslim women 
performed Joukor. Tuiitk-i-Taimxri (E. & D, Vol. III), p. 426 . 
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WOMEN AND CONTEMPORARY POLITICS ! 
(1526 A.D—1627 A.D.) 

On account of the scarcity of any positive information,, it is 
difficult to determine the rights, the Turk-Mongol women 
enjoyed in politics. The only thing that can be said with some 
certainty is that among both, the Mughals and the Turks, the 
women dad enjoy some political privileges. The position of 
widow was of great importance when a man died leaving his 
children still in infancy. The widow assumed all the rights of 
her husband, including even the leadership of the tribe, until 
such lime as her children grew to manhood and married. There 
are instances enough to prove that the women were allowed to 
act as regents. 1 

Among the Timurides as well as the family of Chingiz Khan 
women used to accompany their husbands to the war-fields.- 
They not only looked after the comforts of the warriors but 
also took active part in Ehe actual fight. Jit the army of Timur 
there were, *‘Muny women who mingled in the melee of battle 
and in fierce conflicts and strove with men and fought with brave 
warriors and overcame mighty heroes in combat with the thrust 
of the spear, the blow of the sword, and shooting of arrows.”® 

In India the Turks, who had fully assimilated political 
t raditions of the Persians and had accepted the right of females 
to sovereignty, had already raised a lady, Razia, to the throne 
and, thereby, had taken a very progressive step. The example 

1 Chingiz Khan by Ralph Fox, p. 44. 

1 ibid** P- 45. 

t Tamerlane Jr r by J.H. Santicra, p. 324. 
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of Rizh encouraged the ladies of royally to take active part in 
politics* This practice continued throughout the Turkish rule 
in India and e\cn the Afghans seem to have allowed their ladies 
to have some say in political matters. 

The family of Babur which inherited the traditions of Chingiz 
and riimir Allowed their females sufficient political rights and 
thus enabled them to lake active part in politics. But they do 
not seem to have conceded to them the rieht of sovereignty. 1 * * 
In 1494 A,D, p when Umar Shaikh Mirzadicd, Babur was hardly 
about eleven years of age and was confronted with two power* 
ful armies with in the borders of Farghnna. At this critical 
stage he was ably assisted by his grandmother, Ehsan Daulat 
Begam + ‘whose prudent advice was responsible for much of his 
success. She acted ns the real head of affairs, looked after the 
immediate administrative problems and managed the situation 
so tactfully that even in such a critical situation Babur did not 
suffer much.” Not only that, five or sis months later when 
Hasan, one of his officers, organized a conspiracy to dethrone 
Babur fc it was Ehsan Da lilac Begam again who accepted the 
challenge, organized the loyal officers an d with their co-opera- 
tion succeeded eh arresting the conspirators and thus solving the 
situation, j She was a wise and far-sighted lady and rendered 
valuable help to Babur in running the administration of his 
State. 4 * * 7 

The active role played by Ehsan Daulat Begam in contem¬ 
porary politics was not an exception in the Mughal family 
Babuf s mother and his wives also contributed, according 10 
their own persona! capacities, to the solution of various 
complicated political problems. His mother, Qutluq Nigar 

1 Once Shah Btg^rn of Badakhshan wrote to Babur that she* bebi £ a 

woman, colj]J not aitaia sovereignly while her £ randson [Minrn Kham 

could hold ii, Some Aspects oj Ahijfim Adminhtroiion by Dr. R,p 
Tri paths, p, 109, 

1 An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century by Rush bra ok Wit Liams 
P< 34, 

1 Ibid,* pp. 15-36, 

B.i\. ijkv.), Vo]. I, p, 43. About his grandmother Babur writes: / 

7 Fcw amongst women will have b^en my grandmother’* equal for 
judgment and counsel. She wag very w ise and farsighted and most affair* 
of mine were carried through tinder her advice, "* 
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Khan uni, always accompanied him in his wars and wanderings. 1 
Hut a more active role was played by his Shia wife Mahittl 
Begam. who was related to Sultan Husain Baiqara and was 
married to Babur in 1506 A.D. She accompanied her husband 
to BadakhsEian and Transom tana and stood by him through 
ihick and thin. 2 She enjoyed exalted position in the time 
of Babur and was the only queen who was allowed to sit by 
the side of the king on the throne at Delhi- 3 For two and a 
half years after the death of her husband she continued taking 
an active interest in the contemporary politics/ 

Babur's another wife who helped him in solving some of 
his political problems was Bibi Mubarika whom he married in 

1 B. jY. (Bev.L VoL 1, p. 23. About her Babur writes ; i, $he was with me 
on most ot my guerilla expeditions and thronelcss lime. , ., Few of her 
sex excel ted her in sense and sagacity/ 

1 B.N. {Bev.S, VoL 1. p- 358. 

* A.N * p + 114; Humayun Badsfiah by S.K, Banerji, VoL J p p. 60. 

* Htitnayttn Badshtih by S.K T Bancrji, VaL II, p. 334. But prof, 
E. Williams 3s of the opinion that Mahim Bcgam look an active part and 
helped Humayun in solving ihe problem created by the conspiracy of 
NframuddtnKhalifa io put Mahdi Khwaja on the throne, veiling aside the 
dal (ns of Humavun, According to him. in 1529 A-D. HoTnayun received 
ihe news of Khalifa's activiiies in Badakhshan. There is strong evidence 
thoi 3t was his molher, Muhim, [hen journeying in leisurely fashion 
from Kabul to join her husband in Agra, who bjde him return; and ii 
is natural to suppose that she did so because she had somehow obtained 
intelligence of ihe plot to set him aside, (R. Williams* pp, 171*172), 
Bui Dr. Ishwari Prasad does not agree with this view. According to 
him. it is difficult to accept the view that she obtained intelligence of 
the plot while iravellipg through Elawab district. The Intrigue dees 
not seem to have begun while Humavun was at Badakhshuiu Nor does 
it appear ihat Mahim was apprised of it in the Etawah district. Accor¬ 
ding to Bahur Noma, the earliest that she jmisUiave reached Et aw ah 
would be lone 24. 1529. If she had learnt of the conspiracy about this 
time it would not hat e been possible for her to inform Uumayun in 
distant Badakhshan of the Khalifat pbn so as to enable him to reach 
Agra on or before July 7„ 1529. The offerings of hfahim and Humayun 
were presented to Emperor in Agra on July 7, Thus It Is dear that 
Alalvim had, at her disposal, only 13 or 14 days during which she could 
send a message to Humapm m Badakhshan asking him to come to the 
capital at once. A fortnight or so was insufficient for a journey from 
Euswah to Badakhshan and back to Agra. I Lifrand Times #f Humajurt 
by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, pp, 33-34). This makes it dear that Mahim 
Began Could not possibly take any part in this affair. 
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Afghanistan in 1519 A.D. Bibi Mubarika, the daughter of 
Matik Sulaiimn Shah belonged to the Yusufzai tribe of the 
Afghans, who were the most troublesome of all the tribes, She 
helped Babur considerably' in lessening the tension between 
the Afghans and him, by conciliating the Yusufzais and 
their chief, Malik Shah Mansur, in particular, and the Afghans 
in general She strengthened Babur's hold in Afghanistan, 1 

In the reign of Humayun, the first lady who occupied an 
important position in the harem was Khanzada Bcgam, the 
eldest sister of Babur. After the death of Mahim flegam, the 
Shia wife of Babur, in 1532-J3 A.D., she was raised to the 
status of the principal lady of the palace and was given the 
title of Padshah Begam* Humayun had great faith in her and 
atways consulted her in solving the complicated problems of 
the family. She was always addressed by Gulbadan Bcgam, 
the sister of Humayun, as the ‘Dearest Lady.* 1 * In 1541 A.D., 
when Humayun was moving towards Thaita, he learnt that 
Hindal had occupied Qandhar at the instance of Qaracha 
Khan; the Governor of Qandhar, and Kamran had marched 
against him to recover Qandhar from him. He was greatly 
disturbed at the news of this fraternal discord and requested 
his aunt, Khanzada Bcgam, to go to Qandhar, intervene in this 
matter and try to bring a reconciliation between the two 
brothers. Khanzada Bcgam went there but could not succeed 
in her mission. 4 In 1545 A.D., when Humayun returned from 
Iran and laid siege to the fort of Qandhar, Kamran found him- 
self in difficulty. He seat Khanzada to Askari, who was 
in charge of the fort, with a secret instruction to hold out the 
fort till the arrival or Kamran. But Askari could not resist the 
forces oi Humayun. The fall of the fort became obvious. As 
such, according to the instructions of Kamran, Askari sent 
Khanzada Begam to negotiate peace with Humayun. Though 
she pleaded for a mild treatment to Askari and Kamran, 
Humayun, bitter as he was, could not oblige her. The matter 

* B.N. i Bev. 1, Vol. I, p. 375; Humayun Bad shah by S.K. Banerji, V©|. 
II. p. 322. 

% lhid„, pp, 314*15. 

* G.H ,V. (Bev.J. p. 103, 

* Ibid., pp. 160-6!; Life and Times of Huntayan by Dr, Jshwari Prajad, 
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had not yet been finally settled when she fell seriously il3 and 
breathed her last in September I545 A.D. 

During the Iasi twelve years of her life as the principal lady 
of the harem, Khanzada Begam took Fairly keen interest in the 
political affairs and wielded considerable influence on Huma un 
and his brothers. Within her own limits, she tried to help 
Htimayun during his days of misery and adversity. 

Except Khanzada Begam, there does not seem to be any 
other lady who had played any significant role in the contem¬ 
porary politics during the reign of Humayitn. But there were 
some ladies outside the imperial harem who took active 
interest in political matters. One such lady was Haram Ik gam, 
daughter of Mir Wais Beg 1 and wife of Humayun's cousin, 
Sulaiman Mirza. 1 She enjoyed the title of I Vali-Ntomct (lady 
of beneficence), 3 She was an am bilious lady* possessed adminis¬ 
trative ability and often dominated her husband and her son 
Mirza Lbrahim who always consulted her fn state matters, 4 

The first instance of an active role played by Hararn Began! 
in contemporary politics is noticed in 1549 A.D, when Humayun 
had started from Kabul on an expedition to Balkh. In response 
to his call for help, Hamm Begam, at a very short notice, 
collected a strong army* led them to a considerable distance* 
and then ordered them to proceed posthaste to join the exiled 
Emperor and help him in his. expedition. 6 

In 1551 when Humayun was planning an expedition 

to India, she came to Kabul" with the ostensible purpose of 
joining the condolence at the death of Mirza Hindaf but in 
reality with a view to get away from her home on account of 
some domestic discord 7 Her husband and son reconciled 

1 A,N. IBevJtVol. U,p.4a 

1 Ibid., p T 212. 

h /bid,, p. 40, 

4 Abul Fazl says, “Witbout her Haram Bcgmrn) concurrency he 
fSnliLman. Mirza) could not conduct any stale business, and whom, he, 
out of weakness, had made ruler over himself,. , t+ A.;\. (BevJ f VoL II, 
p. n 

1 G H (Bev-h p. J95; Life and Timex o/Numoym by Dr. tahwari 
Prasad r p. 303, 

1 TnzjcirQh-i-Ni*T7jGyifn-wu 'Akhar by Bayazid* p. 223. 
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her and persuaded her to return; but during her stay at Kabul 
she studied carefully the political situation there and was 
attracted by an opportunity to get possession of Kabul. She 
persuaded Mirza Sulaiman to take up the conquest of Kabul 
which was. under the circumstances T an easy under Eating; but 
her plan fell through- 1 On the death of Kumayuiij Mirza 
Sulaimaiij encouraged by bis wife, Haram Begam, again made 
frantic efforts to occupy Kabul, but he cotild not succeed,* 

Ten years later, in 1566 A D. she played a very interesting 
role in the politics of Kabul, Finding Kabul unprotected, she 
encouraged her husband Mirza Suiaiman to make a fourth 
attempt at Kabul, Mirza Hakim had entrusted the fort of 
Kabul Eo Masum and had retired to Ghorband. Ha ram Regain 
directed her husband to besiege the fort of Kabul while she 
herself approached the young prince through her messengers 
and tried Eo cajole him by sweet words and assurances and 
requested him to meet her at Qarabagh at a distance of twenty- 
four miles from Kabul* She had a secret plan to entice away 
the prince and get him arrested at Qarabagh. Unfortunately 
for her, one of her attendants joined Mirza Hakim, The secret 
leaked out and Mirza Hakim, who bad already Started Tor 
Qarabaghj turned back and returned posthaste for hh safely. 5 
This incident shows the cleverness and astute diplomacy of 
Harem Begam* 

The intense desire of Harem Regain to take active part in 
politics incited her to take interest in the administration oT 
Badiikhshan w hich was placed under her husband. She showed 
dexterity and skill in the administration of the kingdom and 
in the management of the army. She wielded so much influence 

Coftlrf. fr&m previous 

managed the political and financial affairs of Eedakhshan with the 
help of a group gf favourite nobles, Those who were dissttiified. made 
a mischievous allegation ihat there was a criminal intimacy between 
her and her brother Haider Beg, When this rumour reached her son, 
Mirza Ibrahim, he put Haider to death* The Bcgam wa$ highly 
d is pleased a I Shis and left heme for KLbul, bul apparently giving out 
that she was determined on a pilgrim*ro Metca. AM. (Bcv.j, VqL 
II, Pp, *10*41. 

1 ^-jY. tBev.). VoLUp p. 41. 

* fbitf., p, 41. 

1 ibid , pp, 407-9. 
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that Mirza Sulaiman conferred upon her the right of inflicting 
punishments tvhich she exercised with great severity. 1 She also 
interfered in the administration of Kulab but could not get 
much success. 2 She was a lady of virile and upright character 
and commanded awe and respect of rot only the nobility but 
also of the princes of royal family. 3 

In addition to the ladies of the Mughal family, there were 
some other Jadies who were fairly well-known in contemporary 
politics during the reign of Humayum One of them was Lad 
Malika, wife of Taj Khan Sarang Khani, an Afghan noble, who 
was appointed by Sikander Lodi as Governor of the fort of 
Chunar. She was a lady of exceptional beauty, strength and 
talents and aroused [he jealousy of her co-v ives who made a 
plan to do away with her but in the attempt Taj Khan himself 
was killed. Lad Malika cleverly managed to win the support of 
the soldiers and nobles of her deceased husband and established 
her control over the state. By her political acumenj liberality 
and benevolence, she gradually succeeded in making her sons 
also adhere io her. Later on Sher Shah contrived to marry her 
and get the fort of Chunar along with the riches collected by 
Lad Malika. 1 

Another lady who played an important role in politics during 
this period was Rani Karma vati T a wife of Rana Sanga, She 
exercised considerable influence over her husband and mani¬ 
pulated to get huge jagirs for her sons Bikram and Lida and 
also pushed their claims for the throne of Me war. She also 
entered into secret communications with Babur and sought his 
help in establishing the claims of her sons but she could not 
get an encouraging response from the Mughal Emperor* 5 
Soon after, in 1531 A.D. her son Vikr&inaditya succeeded to 
the throne of Mcwar; bm he proved utterly incompetent and 

J A.N. iBevj. VoL III, pp* 212-13. 

fl /frW +1 p. 215, 

4 For details see GJfN. (Bcv.i, p. 193; A. JV. (Bcv.). VoL Til. p. 212; 
Life and Times of Humayan by Dr P Ishwari Prasad, pp. 2S9 and 308. 

4 Ferishia? VoL II. p. NO; Tarikki-Sher Shuhi by Abbas Khan [E,& DJ 
VoL J V. p. 344; Tatiqar, VoL 11, pp. ] 55-56; Life arjd Tinier of Humnvun 
by Dr. fshwari Prasad, p. 59- 

■ Bcv,). VoL H+ pp. 612-13; Mwar ottti the Mughal Emperors 
by G.N. Sharma, pp, 46-47. 
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neglected the administration. He lost confidence and co¬ 
operation of the Rajput nobility. The situation was controlled 
by his mother* Ram Karmavati* who had tact, ability and also 
political foresight. The political situation became stilt worse 
when Bahadur Shah ofGujrai threatened with an invasion oi 
Mcwar, The Rani sent a bracelet {Jtakhi) to Humayun and 
appealed For help but she could not get any substantial help 
from him. 1 * Ultimately she had to purchase peace from Bahadur 
Shah by offering Molwa along with a huge sum of money* a 
number of horses and elephants.* 

The trouble was averted only for the time being, fhe deterio¬ 
rating political condition ofMewar under Vikram encouraged 
Bahadur Shah who made a second attack atCbittor in 1535 ATX 
Rani Karmavati made the last bid to protect the fort, assembled 
the Rajput nobles and offered stiff resistance to the forced 
of Bahadur Shah but the artillery of Bahadur Shah under 
Rumi Khan proved too devastating to be faced. Defeat 
started in the very face of the Rajputs. The Rani performed 
Jaufwr and the fort was captured by Bahadur Shah on March 
8 r 1535 A,D. 3 * * * * * 9 

The active role played by Rani Karmavati in the politics ol 
Mu war and her heroic end, proves her ability and active 
interest in the politics. 

The early years of the reign of Akbar were full of political 
upheavals in which some ladies also played important roles* 
One of them was Mah Chuchak Bcgam, a stepmother of 
Akbarj who was married to Humayun in 1546 A.D, Her son, 
Mirza Mohammad Hakim, was appointed Governor of Kabul 
by Humayun in 1556 A.D, and was placed under the guardian^ 


1 Me*rar and the Mughal Emperofl by ON, Sharnia. p. 50; Rise and 

Fait of the Mughal Empire by Dr. R-P, Tripalhi, p. 72; Life and Times 

af Flumayun by Dr- Jshwari Prasad, p. 65; Humayun Baitshah by 

S,K. B-iinis rJi F Vol. tl, p. 327; Udaipur ha fiihas by Ojbu, VoL. K, p 393; 

Mughal Fnipcrpr Humayun by Dr, Awasiha (Thesis), jjp. 139-140. 

*McWar and the Mughal Emperors by G-N. Sh^rnia, pp. 51-52; 

Udaipur Kit ilihas by Ojha, YoL l, p. 393; Humayu/i Badsftak by Bjncyji, 

VoL II, p. 327; Mughal Emperor Humayun by Dr. Awasrhi {Thesis I, 
pp. I3W40, 

9 A/tfwor and the A fughal Emperors by G.N. Sharma. pp- 55-57; 
Udaipur Ka hikes by Ojha. Vol, I, pp. 39®-99- 
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ship of Munim Khan who assisted him in the management 
of [he administration of Kabul. But iho mother of the prince, 
Mah Cluichak Begam, was an ambitious lady and exercised her 
influence to a great extent in the political affairs or Kabul. 
In 1^60 A,D. S afier the Tall of Bairam Khan when Mu mm Khan 
was called to the court he left behind his son Ghani Khan to 
assist the prince; but the latter was not as efficient as his 
father. This situation was fully exploited by Mali Chuchnk 
Begam who gradually started acquiring $ firmer grip over 
Kabul than earlier. She managed to force out GFiani Khan and 
even resorted to force, in compelling him to leave for India. 1 
Kabul was now under the direct control of Mah Ouichak 
Begam w ho appointed Fazil Beg to look after the administration, 
but hi$ rivals conspired against him and finally murdered him. 
Then she appointed Shah Wali Atka as the general manager 
of Kabul but he started arrogating too much power for himself 
and created suspicion in the mind of the Begam and she 
managed to put him lo death. 1 

In 1563 A.D. when the news of the expulsion of Ghani 
Khan and of the confused state of affairs at Kabul reached the 
court. Emperor Akbar decided lo send Munim Khan to 
establish peace and order in the province* Munim Khan himself 
was interested in going to Kabul in order to avenge his own 
son and so he obeyed the command of the Emperor with 
alacrity and marched to Kabul immediately,. But the resistance 
offered by the Afghans could not be broken and Munim 
Khan was ultimately defeated and compelled to retreat. 3 

Jt was at this time that Shah Abul Maali, a turbulent noble 
from the family of great Sayyids of Trmiz, having escaped 
from the prison at Lahore* arrived at Kabul in search of protec¬ 
tion and refuge and approached ihe Begum. TEte Begam 
consulted her confidential advisers and finally she welcomed 
him, treated him with generosity and married her daughter 
Fakhrunnisa Begam to him with a view to strengthen the 

1 A IBevJ, Vol. IJ, pp. 288S9 and 117; Badoimi. Vol. It, p. 54; 
Tnhqat, VoJ. It, p + 26S; Maaiir, VoL | t pp. 134^5; Akbar: the Great 
Mughal by V. Smith, pp, 46-47; Cambridge ffl&tory of India, Vul, IV* 

js. 15. 

* A N. (RsvJ* VoL IL pp. 2B&-S9. 

1 Ibid,, pp. 28^3. 
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position of her family. But Shah Abu] Maali did not like the 
tutelage of Mah Oaudbak Began* and started asserting his 
position. Not only that, in order to esiablish his complete 
supremacy over the politics of Kabul he also conspired against 
her and finally put her to death in 1564 A D. 1 Luckily for 
Mirza Hakim. MiFza Sulaiman of Badakhshan came to his 
rescue* defeated Abu! Maali and enabled him to retain his hold 
on Kabul for some time. 

After the deni h of her husband she took active interest in 
ihcp olitics of Kabul and tried to dominate the scene for the 
ne*[ eight years. It was in her effort to stabilize and strengthen 
the position of her son Mina Hakiuu that she ultimately lost 
her life, It is quite obvious that her activities were additional 
source of nuisance in the early period of the reign of Akbar. 

Another lady who played a very enthusiastic role during the 
early years of Akbar was Maham Anaga. his chief nurse. 1 She 
was the w ife of Nadi ni Kuka and The mother of Baqi and Adliam 
Kukas. She loved Akbar so much that she happily agreed to 
expose her very life at Kabul for him in 1547 A,D- when 
K am ran, fighting against Humayun, 3 threatened to expose 
Akbar to the fire of the cannon. Consequently* Akbar reposed 
great confidence in her. 

After the death of Humayun in 1556 A.D., Bat ram Khan 
became the regent of Akbar. But gradually Akbar began to 
dislike the idea of regency. He was advancing in age and was 
no more satisfied with a life of amusement. 4 He was tired 

1 A..W iBcv.lu Vo I, IL pp, 317*19“ Titikirah~i~Huniayufi^‘a-Akhar by 
Bayazid, p. 2*4; Tutqar, Yol. II. p 277* 

* The period of Mah tun's influence is often known as (he period of 
petticoat government. According to VonNoerher influence continued 
from I5h0 to 1562 A.D. till the death of Adham Khan- (The Emperar 
Akbar m Vol, I. p. 94,1. Bui according to V. Smith 1? remained ffcm 
1540To 1544 A D. (Akbar: the Great Mughal, p. 3fi/. Both of them lead 
to the conclusion that Maham was a very ambitious lady and used 
Akbar as an instrument to carry on Her plans. What sort of influence 
she exercised is not clear* Bui it appears ihai Akbar never yielded to 
the influence of the ladies. Hence fhe contention that he was under a 
petticoat government does not seem to be appropriate, Maham Atmga 
and Akbar by Dr, B.P. Tripalhi JJ.I.IL Vo|. L No* lb p. 326. 

*Tabqat^ Vol. II, p. 112. 

- Akbar : the Great Mughal by V. Smith, p. 32. 
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of Bairam Khan and was anxious to assert his own personality. 
He had before him the examples of his grandfather and father 
who found it difficult to carry on with ihc nobles any more, 1 
Fortunately enough, Akbar found favourable response in Maham 
Anaga 1 when the former expressed his desire to get rid of 
Bairam Khan. Maham Anaga happity co-opcratcd with him. 
Luckily at this time Maham’s relatives occupied important 
offices and this increased the importance of Maham- Shaha- 
buddin was the governor of Delhi and Raqi Khan of Aligarh- 3 
in 1560 A>D, T when Akbar went on an hunting expedition 
from Agra. Maham Anaga urged him to visit his sick mother* 
who was remembering him at Delhi . 4 She carried on negotiation 
with Shahabuddm who welcomed Akbar at Delhi. 3 Maham 
Anaga in consent with Shahabuddin spoke words which changed 
the mind of the Emperor. They explained to the Emperor 
that as long as Bairam Khan would remain he would not 
allow him (Akbar) any authority and pow r er. This exasperated 
the mind of Akbar. 4 Getting apprehensive of the attitude 
of Bairam Khan. Shahabuddin and Maham Anaga begged the 
Emperor^ permission to go on pilgrimage. Akbar loved Maham 
Anaga and did not like the Idea of parting From her. He wrote 
to Balmm Khan that as he had left Agra without consulting 
him, $ome of his attendants were afraid of his behaviour, 7 
Meanwhile Maham and Shahabuddin started spreading the 
news of the change of AkbarVs mind. 6 They gave hopes of 


3 Maham Anaga and Akbar by Dr r R,P. Trjpyihi U.MT Yol. I, 
No- L], p. 344. 

1 Ibid** p. 342. 
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* Tabqat* Vol. [], p. 237; Ferishfa, Vol, II, p, 195i \faasir r Yol ||. 
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f Tabqai* Vpl. It, p„ 217. 
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jagirs and titles to every one who came to visit the Emperor.* 
Receiving encouragement from Maham Anaga, and incensed 
at the conduct of Ha i ram Khan, the Emperor arrested some of 
his messengers 3 which resulted in creating a gulf between the 
two. Disappointed by Akbaris behaviour, Bairam Khan took 
leave from him with an idea to go on a pilgrimage. 3 Akbar 
was further informed by his supporters i hat Bairam Khan had 
moved out with the aim of conquering the Punjab, Therefore 
Akbar sent Mir Abdul LatiT to persuade him to go to Mecca. 4 
The Emperor earlier had decided to take over the reins of the 
state in his own hands. The situation now became dear to the 
Khatw-Khanan. He showed some reluctance * was pursued by 
Pir M uhammad Sharwani and was defeated by him. He offered 
submission and finally left for Mecca in 1561 A-D- a 

After the fall of Bairam Khan, Akbar's attention was drawn 
towards Malwa which was then ruled by Raz Bahadur. Adham 
Khan, the son of Maham Anaga, was sent against Malwa," 
and Baz Bahadur was defeated in 1561 A.D. Adham Khan took 
into his possession ali property, the treasure and the seraglio 
including the dancing and singing girls,* The success made 
Adham Khan vain and instead of sending the booty to the 
Emperor, he sent only a few elephants and kept for himself the 
women and the choicest articles of the spoil.* Akbar was very 
much annoyed at the misconduct of Adham Khan, He quietly 
left Agra in 1561 A,D. to surprise Adham Khan. 1 Maham Anaga 
sent two swift couriers to warn her son bul Akbar reached 
before them and took Adham by surprise. 10 He was stunned at 
the Emperor's arrival* paid homage but could not succeed in 
assuaging the wrath of the Emperor. Soon after Maham Anaga 
arrived at the scene. She arranged things and finally Adham 

1 Tabqat, Vol. H, p. 240; Ba daunt + Vol. J] P p. 31* 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vol* IV. p, 77. 

1 Tahqaf B Vol IL p. 240; The Emperar Akbar by Von Noer p Vol, l p 
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1 fbuLy p. S4; Tahqaf, VoL It, p. 24 L 
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produced before the Emperor all the booty. His submission 
was finally accepted. 1 Ad ham Khan persisted in Ms wickedness. 
He deliberately kepi back two of the beauties oT Baz Bahadur’s 
harem. When Akbar heard it, ho gave orders for the search of 
the two ladies.* Maham Anaga perceived I hot if these two women 
were discovered by His Majesty + the veil over his acts would be 
raised and her son's treachery be revealed. She. therefore, caused 
these two innocent beauties to be put to death. 3 Akhar had 
great regard for the susceptibilities of Maham Anaga and 
did not offend her feelings by saying anything. He was in 
gratitude of his nurse; but she put him in an embarrassing 
position, 

Not only this, Maham Anaga with her loyalty and wisdom P 
took charge of the affairs of the state. 4 She became the prime 
confidant of Ihc Emperor, She took Shahahuddm and Khwa ja 
Jahan in her confidence and manipulated (he appointment of 
Bahadur Khun, the brother of All Qu]| Khan, to the office of 
Vakil. Though he became Vakil, yet the real work was done by 
Maham AnagaA 

Up l iI this time every thing went on smoothly. But all ibis 
success made Maham Anaga conscious of her importance. She 
w ished to retain power either in her own hands or in collabora¬ 
tion with her relatives A Akbar did not like it. In 1561 AD. 
Akbar appointed Shamshuddin Atka Khan as the prime 
minister. 7 When Shamshuddin Atka Khan undertook the 
management of the political, financial and military affairs, 
Maham Anaga "‘who, from her excellent services, abundant 
wisdom and exceeding demotion, regarded herself as the 


1 AiVABevJ, VoL II. p.221. 

J Ibid. 
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suhsiufiti ve prime minister, was displeased at this." 1 Munini 
Khan was also discontented at the growing influence or Mahani 
Anaga. This was the last straw on the camel’s back; differences 
arose between the Emperor and his nurse. This makes it clear 
that Akbar was not completely under her influence and was 
using her as his instrument.* Within a period of two months 
her influence disappeared. The transfer of Pir Muhammad to 
Malwa and recall of Adham Khan from there by the Emperor 
make it quite evident that Maham Anaga had lost whatever 
influence she had on the Emperor. 3 There is no evidence to 
prove that she gave important offices to her relatives.* Only 
Adham Khan was assigned the task of conquering Malwa. but 
that was no great favour. 1 It is often said that her aim w r as 
the ruin of Buiram Khan and promotion of her son's interest. 
But the facts do not support this contention. Bairam Khan 
was not punished; nor did Adham Khan gain any favour. 
Not only this, when Adham Khan, out of sheer jealousy, 
murdered Sbamshuddin Atka Khan, Akbar did not spare him, 
and punished him by ordering him to be thrown down the 
terrace. It bears out that Akbar acted according to his own 
will. After forty days or her son’s death Mahani Anaga died 
of grief in 1562 A.D. 

In short, the theory of petticoat government, led by Maham 
Anaga, does not appeal much. It appears that Akbar took 
advantage or Maham Anaga’s position and talents, but did 
not allow himself to be dominated by the ladies of his harem. 

Outside the Mughal harem, the Hindu woman who played a 
significant role during this period, was Durgavali, commonly 
known as Aon/.* She was the daughter of Raja Salbaban of 
Raiha and Mahob.a and was married to Da!pat, the son of 
Amar Das.’ After the death of her husband in 1548 A.D. she 

* A.N. tScv Vol. Jl. p. 210; The Emperor Akbar by Von Nocr, 

Vol.J.p.95. , 

1 Mahon i Ariagti ftttd Akbitr by R^Pr If [path i i.JJ.H. VoL. L 
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became the regent of her son Bir Narain and ruled at Garha by 
exercising real authority. 1 She was distinguished for courage, 
counsel sind munificence and by virtue of these qualities was 
able to exercise her sway over the country. No rebellion or 
uprising took place during the period of her ascendancy. She 
had 23,000 villages in her possession. Out of these, for 12,000 
she appointed Resident governors" (Shiqtfars) and the rest were 
under her direct control* their headmen being under her 
subordination. 5 Abul Fazl remarks, “She did great things by 
dint of her foreseeing abilities. She had great contest with Baz 
Bahadur and Mians and w r as always victorious”, 3 She was 
interested in the welfare of her people and won their respect 
by doing many public works.* She was "a lady of loveliness and 
grace'-* 

With all this Durgavaii became confident of her courage and 
strength. She was not ready to submit her authority to Emperor 
Akbar and did not even move when Asaf Khan p the eminent 
general of Akbar* conquered Panna. He acquainted himself 
with the internal conditions of her kingdom* her revenue and 
expenditure etc. At last in the year 1564 A.D. lie was ordered 
by the Emperor to invade GarhaA Durgavati was taken by 
surprise. She called a council other ministers and officers and 
decided to attack the enemy. She came out on a lofty elephant, 
named Sermon, with a few troops which she had. with great 
difficulty, collected in the emergency. 7 She fought bravely with 
the Imperial army. Two arrows struck her but she drew them 
out. 4 At last, wounded in the battle, she thought il belter to 
die with honour than to live in disgrace. She asked one of her 
followers, named Adhar T who was riding in front of her elephant. 


1 A.N. (Bev.K VoI. II, p. 326; Cambridge Hhiory of India* Vof IV T 
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to stab her. 1 The latter declined 3 to do so ¥ and the Rani stabbed 
herself* * m i am overcome in battle,, God Forbid that I be also 
overcome in name and honour* 1 * .* So died the Chan del princess 
Durgavati. 

Another interesting personality of this period was Bakhiimnisa 
Begam. She was the half-sister of Akbar and was married to 
Khwaja Hasan of Badakhsfoaii, Jn 1581 A-D, Muhammad Hakim, 
the governor of Kabul incited by Shah Mansur who was Wazir 
in 1576 A.D. f and who had conspired against Akbar in 1530 
A,D.* rebelled in Kabul. He invaded the Punjab and advanced 
to Lahore, but was checked by Man Singh who was then 
governor of that province. Akbar declared war on Muhammad 
Hakim and the latter took shelter into hills. 1 The Emperor 
himself went to Kabul Muhammad Hakim was pardoned 
but was humiliated by the appointment of his sister, Bakhtun- 
riisa Begarn, to the governorship of Kabul 1 Akbar informed 
her that he had no concern with Muhammad Hakim and in 
the event of his misbehaving again he would not be shown any 
kindness, 6 After the departure of the Emperor fiom Kabul 
though Muhammad Hakim resumed his old position, yet ail 
the official orders were issued in his sister's name, 7 

By appointing Bakiuunnisa to the government of Kabul, 
Akbar succeeded in managing the situation there. The Emperor, 
on the one hand, was afraid of Abdulla Khan Uzbeks activities, 
and on the other hand by Muhammad Hakim 1 * behaviour. By 
tact he tried to avoid conflict between them, Bakhtuntiisa Bcgam 
skilfully helped the Emperor in solving this problem. 

Just as during the reign of his father (HumayunJ, Khanzada 
Begam brought about political reconciliations, so during 

1 Triflor. VoJ. II, p. 281. 

1 AM (Bcv.)» VoL ll 4 p. 330; Ferfshta. VoL II, p- 2t8j The author of 

TabijiU (VoL I l p p. 2SIJ mentions that the driver stabbed her with a 
dogger; Mctosir, VoL 1, p. 38; Cambridge History of Sitditi i t Vo h IV w 
p, 33. 

1 A‘N. i;Bcv + ), VoL 11, p. 330; Ma&sir, VuL X, p. 38, 
iBev.}, VdL IN, p. 536. 

* Mtmicrrut? (p r J 53) ii \iiti chut Kabul was made aver to Bakhtunniso 
Begum, [he sister of Muhammad Hakim. 

1 Rise and Fatt oft /re Mughal Empire by Dr. R.P. Tripat hi* p. 27 J* 

7 Akbar - the Great Mughal by V r Smith, p r 143; Cambridge History 
of India, VoL IV, p. 128, 
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Akbars reign. Miriam Makani, his mother, and Salima Sultan 
Begarn, his wife, played important roles in political matters. In 
1593 A.D.* when Akbar was lea ving for the Deccan, prince Salim, 
who had not b::n granted audience for sometime past due 
to his habit of excessive drinking was permitted to make Komish 
by the pleadings of Miriam Makani who softened ihe heart of 
the Emperor. 1 Once again Salim committed a serious crime. 
Tired of the long reign of his father which had already lasted 
for more than forty years, and impatient to occupy ihc throne, 
he resolved to capture it by force. In 1601 A.D- he unfurled 
the banner of revolt and assumed the royal title at Allahabad. 
The situation became critical. The Emperor was very unhappy. 
No one dared to petition for the prince, fn the end Miriam 
Makani and Culbidan Began, his aunt, bagged for his forgive¬ 
ness The Emperor granted their wishes. Tiie princ: was allowed 
to present himself before ihc Emperor. He directed Salima Sultan 
Began to convey the news of forgiveness to the prince. She 
went lo him with an elephant, named Faih Lfi.shkar* a special 
hors; t a rob: of honour- and thus through their efforts the 
prince was finally pardoned in 1603 A.D. 3 

During the very first year of the reign of Jahangir his 
stepmother, Salima Sultan Begam + accompanied by some other 
Begums of the harem ( played a very significant role in 
contemporary politics. In 1606 A.D. Khusru, the oldest son of 
Jahangir, revolted against his father 1 at the instigation of 
Mirza Aziz Koka, belter known as Khan Azam, the son of 
Shamshuddin Atka^ It is said that Khan A/am used to goto 
the court dressed in his shroud because he apprehended that he 
would be killed any day. But he had no control over his tongue. 
One night he had hot exchange of words with Amir-ul-Umra 
Sharif Khan, the grand Wazir, In a private meeting the 
Emperor look counsel of the prominent nobks in which both 
Amir-ul-Umra and Mahabat Khan suggested that Khan Azam 
should be pul lo death immediately. But Khan-i-Julian Lodi 
opposed the idea. It was at this moment that Salima Sultan 

*A.N. Vol. lH hP+ JJ40. 

1 1 bid.* pp, 1222-23. 

1 /frjfiA.p. 3 230, 

J Tumk (ft. * *M, Vot. I T p. 5 L 

* JSff* Vok I, p. 328. 
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Regain called out from behind (he par da. “Your Majesty, all 
the Belarus are assembled in the Zenana for the purpose of 
interceding for Mira* Aziz Koka. H will be better if you come 
there, otherwise they will come to you," Jahangir was thus 
constrained to go to the famale apartment, and on account of 
the pressuie exercised by the Begams, he finally pardoned him,' 
On another occasion, after the rebellion of Khusru was 
crushed in 1613 A.D., his mothers and sisters requested the 
Emperor repeatedly that, as the prince was repenting for his 
past behaviour, he should be pardoned and permitted audience. 
At the intercession of the ladies of the harem, Jahangir ultima¬ 
tely allowed audience to Khusru and permitted him to pay his 
respects to the Emperor every day,* 

One of the most striking personalities of this period was 
Nurjahan Begam. the daughter of Itimad-ud-daula, She was 
married to Jahangir in 1611 A,D. She personally looked after 
Jahangir with great care and affection and was very loyal to 
him. She was a courageous lady and was endowed with 
the capacity of understanding the political problems and of 
taking active interest in matters of administration. She served 
as a sound adviser to her husband. The Emperor reposed great 
confidence in her. Naturally she exercised great influence over 
her husband. 

In the year 1633 A.D., Prince Khurram rebelled against his 
father Jahangir, and to create a diversion so that the pressure 
of the Imperial forces against him might be lessened, he 
instigated Jagat Singh, son of ftaja Basu, to retreat to the hiils 
and stir sedition in the Punjab. When ultimately the resources 
of Jagat Singh exhausted, he sought the protection of Nurjaha n, 
and through her intercession, was pardoned by the Emperor.* 
The influence exercised by Nurjahan on the Emperor as well 
as the contemporary politics of the Empire is a matter on 
which the opinions are divided. 

It is said that she was a very ambitious lady and wanted to 
have power in her own hands. Consequently, she formed a 

* 1 Afaajtr w Vol. 1. p. 326. 

1 Tuzuk (R &. B.) r VoL l t p, 232 , 

1 Jahangir writes In order to please and &uiify her (Nurjahan) Hie 
pen of pardon was drawn through the record of his faulte," Ta^vk 
lR. & B.), VoL 1. p. 269. 
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Junta (cfrquc) other dost relatives including her father Itimad' 
ud-daula, her molher As mat Be earn and her brother Asaf Khan. 1 
To suengihcn the group in 1612 A D rf Khurram, the second 
son of Jahangir, was also included in it through his marriage 
with the daughter of Asaf Khan. 1 It was through the help of 
this Junta that Nurjahan exercised her influence by giving 
important piace$ to her relatives T a This roused the jealousy of 
other nobles who resented the control of politics by this 
group.* 

Later, aficr Khurram had gained the tille of Shahjaftan t and 
was gradually coming into prominence in the political affairs of 
the Empire, there gradually developed a tension between him 
and Nurjahan which ulIimatejy alienated the prince from this 
group.* Perhaps their interests dashed which impelled Nur¬ 
jahan to plan to send Khurram off to a distant place like 
Qandhar. Not only that, he was deprived of his ja git s as well* 1 
Obviously this was against the interest of Khurram who declined 
to obey ihe command issued to him at the instance of Nurjahan. 
This finally led to the rebellion of Khurram 7 which was success¬ 
fully suppressed. Her growing influence in politics ultimately 
accelerated the resentment among some of the nobles and, it is 
said, it was responsible for the rebellion of Mahabal Khan, 
one of the old grandees of the Empire.* 

Though this view has been fairly current, ii is difficult to 
assert it because it is not fully supported by contemporary or 
other reliable documents. Much of the arguments given in 
support *f this theory are based on speculation and not corro¬ 
borated by facts. Under the circumstances, it cannot be taken 
to be very authentic or reliable, 9 


1 Beni IVarad. p r 160. 

* M.,pp, t63, m. 

Iqbal jYtfffJiJ + pp.. 56-37; Ttit£tfttttii-i-Wiikiai-f-Jahc#giri by Nluhain- 
mad Uadi (E. £ DJ. Vol. VIJ, p. 394; Jlfamfr, V&1. || h pp, 1077^78, 
Fdsacrt, p. 50: Cambridge Hhtorp &f Indiu^ VoJ. IV, p. J6J. 

1 Beni Prasad, pp. 167-6S. 

WW.,p.274 
- thid. T pp. m-m> 

1 Jbi4. r p. 307; Pcier MtUldy, Vo] r \ \ k p r 106. 

* Beni Prasad, pp. 342-45; De L;iei, p, 226. 
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Hit foreign travellers, who visited India during this period, 
have particularly mentioned the existence of a Junta in the 
court of Jahangir which was formed by Nurjabun. There are 
references to this effect in the accounts of Thomas Roe (1615), 
De Laet, Fdsaert (1620-27), Terry (1622), Pictra Della Valle 
(3 623-24), and Peter Mundy (1623-34). 1 Their accounts are 
often based on gossips and therefore are not very reliable. 

Amongst the contemporary Persian authorities, Wali Sirhindi, 
in his Tamrikh-i-Jahangir Shahu written in the fourteenth 
year of Jahangir's reign* does no! make any reference to such 
an influence exercised by Nurj-ihan in contemporary politics* 
Falh Nairn-hNurjiihan Began* * written by Kami Shirazi in 
1625-26 A-D^ also does not refer to the existence of any such 
Junta in the court of Jahangir. Besides this, it is very surprising 
that in Ttozuk-i-Jafrangtri there is absolutely no reference to 
any such Junta, 

There are only two historical works which make some 
reference to the influence of Nurjahan on eomcraporary 
polities. One of them is M lib tumid Khan, the author of Iqbal 
Noma-i-Jahangirii who refers to the jealousy between Nurjahan 
and Khurram, But he wrote his work during the reign of 
Shahjahan* hence hi$ opinion may not be free and reliable. 
Kamcar Husain, who wrote Maastf-t-Jahangtri in 1630 A.D+* 
seems to have followed the footsteps of Muatamid Khan. 

Under these circti ms lances, the opinion of these two authors 
cannot be treated to be very reliable, 

A dose scrutiny of all the relevant sources leads to (he 
conclusion that whatever influence Nurjahan exercised over 
Jahangir was of a purely personal nature, based possibly on 
her emotions and her devotion to him. 2 It will be unfair lo 
attribute purely political ambition lo her acts of interference or 
her active participation in political matters. 

Thu only instance of her taking active interest and coming 
into limelight in contemporary politics, was when she participa¬ 
ted in the suppression of the rebellion of M aha bat Khan. Prince 

1 Thi' Embassy of Sit Thomas Rot la slit C&UN af fhe Great Mughal, 
Vol. 1. p. IIS; De Lart, p p, 201-2; Pelsaen, p. 50; Fryer, p. 57; Terry 
(Early Travels)* p. 320: Pictru Della Vsille, Vol, 1„ p. 54; Exeter Mundy, 
Veil. II. pp.205*6. 

* Rise and Fait of the Mughal Empire by Dr, R,p r Tripathi, p, 422* 
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Parvcz and Mahabat Khan had been sent to the Deccan to crush 
the rebellion of Shahjahan. After the suppression of the 
rebel lion in 1625 A.D., when Prince Parvcz and Mahabat 
Khan were encamping near Sarangpur. orders were issued for 
the transfer of Mahabat Khan to Bengal. 1 Both complied 
with the Imperial Orders, though with some reluctance. 
Mahabat Khan was further asked to send the elephants and to 
account for the money which he bad obtained during the revolt 
of Shahjahan- 5 Further, he was charged with breach of royal 
etiquette in so far as he had betrothed his daughter and married 
her without the permission of the Emperor.* 

Mahabat Khan deeply resented this harsh treatment. His 
feeling was that these orders were sent to him at the instance 
of Asaf Khan who was always jealous of the former and 
who wanted to stage a show-down for him. 1 ' Therefore, he 
planned to separate the Emperor from his ‘evil genius' Asaf 
Khan. With this plan in his mind, be left for the court 
with four or five thousand Rajput soldiers. At this time 
' Jahangir was encamping on the bank of Jhclum on his way to 
Kabul.* He waited for an opportunity. One day when the 
Imperial cortege had crossed over to the other side of the 
Jhelum and the Emperor was yet on this side, Mahabat Khan 
forced his way to ihe Emperor, who was taken by surprise 
when he found that his camp was in the possession of Mahabat 
Khan’s men, and he was finally taken to Mahabat Khan's camp.* 
Fn the excitement of his daring act Mahabat Khan neglected 
to take Nurjahan into custody. When lie realised his mistake, 
he came back to the royal camp but found that she, in disguise, 
had managed to slip away to the other side of the river/ She 
immediately called upon her brother Asaf Khan, upbraided 


1 Beni Prasad, p. 339; Dc Lael, j>. 234, 

* Iqbal ,Varna (E. & D.) VoL VI, p. 240; Beni Prasad, p. 340; fii.v 
and Fall of the Mughal Empire by Dr. R.P. Tnpalhi, p, 405, 

* Iqbal .Varna IE. & D.) Vol. VI f p, 420; Beni Prasad. p. 341. 

* Rise and Fall of the Mughal Empire by Dr. R.P. Tripaihi, p. 4 CHS 

1 Iqbal Nama (E. & D.) Vol- VI, p. 421; Beni Prasad, p. 342; Rise 
and Fall of the Mughal Empire by Dr. R.P. Tripaihi, p. 406. 

* Path Vama-t-Nnr/ahan Begum by Shirazi, pp. 13-14; Rise and fail 
of the Mughal Empire by Dr, R.P. Tripaihi, p, 407; Beni Prasad, p. 145. 

1 Iqbal Nama (E, & D.) Vol. VI, p. 423; Ben] Prasad, p. 345. 
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him strongly and summoned a council of all the prominent 
nobles and officers, and while reproaching them she said, 
“All this has happened through your neglect and stupid arrange¬ 
ments, What never entered into the imagination of any one 
has come to pass and now you stand sticken with shame for 
your conduct before God and man* You must do your best 
to repair this evil and advise what course to pursue.” 1 They 
unanimously decided to try their arms against the forces of 
Mahabat Khan.* 

When this news reached Jahangir, he realised the folly ol 
this venture because the army at the disposal ofMahabai Khan 
was loo strong to be defeated by the Imperialists. 5 Jahangir 
sent repeated messages to Nurjahan suggesting her not to risk 
a battle with Mahabat Khan. He also sent his signet ring to 
convince her of the genuineness cX his letters.' But his suggestion 
was completely ignored and the Imperialists decided lo use 
force. Fidai Khan made an attempt in the night in order to 
rescue the Emperor, but he failed. 1 

Ultimately, Nurjahan decided lo lead the Imperialists against 
Mahabat Khan. She seated herself on an elephant along with 
the daughter of Shahriyar 8 The Imperialists attempted to cross 
the river but the ford which was chosen by the Imperialist 
commander Ghazi Khan contained many deep pools and created 
serious difficulties. Before they could reach midstream, there 
was an utter confusion and disorder in the army.' Noted generals 
like Khwaja Abul Hasan, Asaf Khan, and Muatamid Khan 
received message from Nuria ban Bcgamto take courage, main¬ 
tain discipline in the army and cross the river. 8 However, the 
army crossed the river and the battle w?hich started immediately 

1 Iqhai Noma (E. & D,J Vol. VI . ji. 424; Beni Prasad, pp. 345-46. 

* ibid., p. 346: inbat Noma (E. & t>-l Vol, VI. p, 424. 

» tqhat Nama IE. & D.i Vol. VI. p. 424. 

* ibid. 

* ibid., p. 425: Beni Prasad, p* 347. 

* Path Nama-i-Nurjahart Be gam by Shinwi, p. 19. 

* itjhal Nama [E, & D.I Vol. VI. p. 425; Path Nama l-Nurjaifoit 
Be gam by Shir&zt, p. IV. 

" The message s«m by Nurjahan through a eunuch, named Nadim, 
was "The Began warns to know if this is the lime for delay and irreso¬ 
lution. strike boldly forward so that by your advance the enemy may 
be repulsed and. lake to flight*” Iqbal Nama IE & D.I Vol. VI, p. 426. 
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was supervised personally by Nurjahan/ During the course 
oT battle her granddaughter was struck by an arrow in ihcarm. 
Her elephant* after having received a cut on the trunk and after 
having been wounded by spears, rushed back, swam the river 
and brought Nurjahan safe to the other side. 1 Nurjaban busied 
herself nursing the wounds of her granddaughter, Fidai Khan 
continued the attack, but his efforts failed. 5 The Imperialists 
could not succeed in their attempt- Asaf Khan found himself 
in a difficult situation; he had already courted the hostility of 
Mahabat Khan, He seems to have lost the confidence oT 
Nurjiihan as well. In sheer cowardice and fright he fled to his 
jagiriit Altock. 1 Fidai Khan, who had been very active against 
Mahabat Khan r went to his son at Rohtas* Others ultimately 
deserted to Mahabat Khan. 6 

Nurjahan could not bear the separation from her husband 
for long. Failing in her efforts to release Jahangir by force, she 
ultimately surrendered herself to Mahabat Khan and joined 
her husband in captivity. 6 Mahabat Kban now became master 
of the situation- The captivity was too galling for Nurjaban to 
stand. She quietly started planning the release of her husband 
and herself. She had a two-fold plan to full the suspicions of 
Mahabat Khan and to win the nobles to her side. 7 While the 
first part was to be executed by Jahangir* the second part of 
the plan was taken up by Nurjahan herself/ She employed all 
resources to excite the already resentful nobles against Mahabat 
Khan. * ff Sbe cajoled the unwilling, she bribed the greedy* she 
strengthened the wavering* she held out promises to all. She 
enlisted the support of many humbler men as well and organised 
a great conspiracy/"® Nurjahan, thus, managed to have a strong 
following. She instructed her eunuch, Hushiyar Khan, to 
collect about 2 h U0G men in Lahore and proceed towards the 


1 Ibid.* p. 426; FatJi \ f oma4-Nurfahen Btgam by Shirazl, p. 3 9. 
1 Iqha! Noma (E. & D.) VoL VL + p. 42?. 

* ihf/. i pp. 427-28, 

* Beni Prasad, p r 350, 
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Imperial court. 1 The plan succeeded. Jahangir reviewed the 
troops raised by Nurjahan and informed Mahabat Khan about 
it. The Khan did not make any resistance, professed to obey 
the Emperor and finally took to flight. 4 He took along with 
him his rival Asaf Khan, his son Abu Talib. and also the son 
of Daniya!. The royal army pursued him, but could not 
overtake him, 4 

The Emperor, freed from Mahabat Khan, reached Rolitas, 
where regular durbar was held.* The most important question 
before the Imperialists was the suppression of Mahabat Khan 
and release of the prominent nobtes. Nurjahan sent an ’impe¬ 
rious mandate' through Afzal Khan to Mahabat Khan for the 
release of the nobles. Mahabat Khan released the son of 
Dnniyal but refused to release Asaf Khan till he had ensured 
his own safety and had reached Lahore. Nurjahan again 
threatened him to release Asaf Khan at once. Then Mahabat 
Khan released him after taking from him an oath of fidelity, 
but he still retained the son of Asaf Khan as hostage; he 

released him after some time. 5 

The Imperial camp now arrived at Lahore and Asaf Khan 
was appointed the Vakil 1 Mahabat Khan again allied himself 
with Shahjahan which alarmed Nurjahan, and she appointed 
Khan Jahan as the commandcr.in-chief of the Imperial forces 
and sent him to suppress them* 1 Hut unfortunately Jahangir, 
whose health was failing, died in October, 162- A.D., near 
Rajauri, on his wav back From Kashmir to Lahore, 

Immediately after the death of the Emperor, Nurjahan called 
the nobles for counsel, but Asaf Khan, who was in his heart of 
hearts a partisan of his son-in-law. Shahjahan, smell some foul 
play and prevented the meeting.® He placed Nurjahan almost 
in confinement. He sent summons to Shahjahan in the Deccan 
and, for the time being, proclaimed Dawar Bukhsli. the son 


1 Iqbal Soma (E. & D.) Vo|. VI. p. 430: Beni Prasad, p. 356. 

1 Ibid. 

* Bcrca Pr&sad, p r 356. 

4 Ibid. 

‘ Iqbal /faint i (F.. & D.) Vol, VI, V . 431: Bent Prasad, p. 35?. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 365. 

* Ekni Prasad, p. 36S. 
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of Khusru, as lhe Emperor. 1 Nurjahart wanted Shahriyar to be 
■he Emperor, though she was placed under guard, she some¬ 
how managed to send message to Shahriyar advising him to 
collect as many men as he could and hasten to her.* Shahriyar 
proclaimed himself Emperor at Lahore. Asaf Khan and Da war 
Bakhsh who were one day's march ahead of Nurjahan, reached 
Lahore, defeated Shahriyar, imprisoned him and blinded him. 8 
Shahjahan was ihen proclaimed Emperor of Delhi in 1627 
A.D/ 

After the accession oT Shahjahan, Nurjahan at once retired 
from the political scene. Shahjaban granted her an annual 
pension of two lakhs of rupees which she accepted. She wore 
only white clothes, remained aloof, and refused to accept any 
pleasure parties/ Nurjuhan’s complete retirement from the 
political activities is very significant so far as her personal 
ambitions are concerned- She had been so close to the 
aflairs of the Empire that if she had any desire, she could 
have continued to meddle with the political affairs even after 
the death of Jahangir, She had already proved her ability, 
intelligence and capacity for under standing and appreciating 
the political problems. Her complete abandonment of the 
political activities leads one to conclude that her interests were 
confined to Jahangir and Jahangir alone. After his death she 
preferred to lead the life of a recluse rather than take active 
interest in politics. It can be argued that after the accession of 
Shahjahan she lost all power and influence she enjoyed earlier, 
and hence she was not in a position to influence polities. But 
her ability, her intimate knowledge of political affairs and her 
contacts with some Important nobles were enough to enable 
her lu cook up certain plans or to indulge in conspiracies and 
political mischief. The complete absence of all this can only be 
attributed to her desire to retire completely after the death of 
her husband with whom were bound all her interests. 


1 Iqbal Santa IE. &. D.) Vol. VI. PP , 435 36; foni Praiad. p. 370. 
1 Iqbal Nama <£. & D.) Vol. VI. p, 436. 

' Ibid.. pp. 436-37. 

* Ibid., p. 43ft; Beni Prasad, p. 37t. 
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(1627 AD*— 1 74S A-DJ 


During thf, early years of the reign of Shahjahan. his beloved 
wife, Mumtaz Mahal > exerted some pressure in political matters. 
Even before the accession of Shahjahan to the throne of Delhi, 
she had followed him cheerfully in his wanderings and exile, 
patient ly bearing the pains and rigours of life in the forests of 
Telingana, Bengal* Mcwar and the Deccan. 1 

In I62B A*D,* when Shahjahan ascended the throne, she 
occupied the premier position in [he harem and the Emperor 
usually consulted her about private as well as state affairs, 3 
She was entrusted w ith the Royal Seal. After the state docu¬ 
ments had been finally drafted, they were sent to the Imperial 
harem and it was her privilege to imprint the seal on them.* 
This enabled her to get an insight into the current affairs, in 
some of which she took active interest. 

In 1627-23 A.D +t when Shahjahan travelled from South to 
North in order to occupy the throne, he heard reports about the 
doubtful attitude of Saif Kbam the governor of Gujrat. He 
ordered him to be brought to the court. Saif Khan was son-in-law 
of Mumiaz Mahal; she was interested in his safety, and, there¬ 
fore. sent Pacastar Khan to Abmedabad to see [bat no calamity 
befalls him. It was on her recommendation that the Emperor 
relieved the rigours of the imprisonment of Saif Khyn p and 

1 Pcier M unify, VoL If, rp. 23 2-13. 

k ‘Mumtaz Mahal 1 by J.N, Chaudhary [Islamic Culture* VoL XI, 

imp- 373. 

1 Sarkar. Studies, p. 9; ■Jahauara T by G. Yatdanj (Journal of the 
Punjab Hlsiorical Society, VoL Jl R 1912). p. 153. 
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ordered that he should be subjected neither to menial nor to 
physical torture. 1 * 3 

According 10 Manned., Mumtaz Mahal was also responstble- 
for creating ill-feeling towards and destroying the hold of, the 
Portuguese of HuglL* She was quite hostile towards them 
because they had carried off two of her slave girls. 5 * It is said 
that she was determined to inflict severe punishment on them, 
but her early death left her desire unfulfilled. 4 Her determined 
hostility towards the Portuguese aggravated the wrath of 
Sh^hjahan against them. 

The career of Mumtaz Mahal was short. She died In 1633 
A.D. After her death, the honour of being the premier lady 
of the harem fell upon lahanara Begam, the eldest daughter of 
Shahjahan, She took an active part in political life. Being the 
favourite daughter of her father* she obtained whatever she 
desired^ and among all the ladies of the palace she was the 
most respected-* Her ascendancy in the court was unlimited- 7 
Anyone—a stranger, a courtier or a governor—who wished to 
obtain favour from the Emperor found it necessary to win 
her support- She also received valuable presents*" 

Jubanam Begam sometimes healed the discords in the-Imperial 
family which had its bearing on political affairs, 1 ' In the year 
1644 A.D., Aurangzebj influenced by unw ise counsel of some of 
his foolish advisers and by some of his ow n acts, incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Shahjahan and his jagir and rank were confiscated. 

1 Qazwini, Vol. H, IT. 227, 277: K. Khan, VoL I, p. 393: History of 
Shuhjahti n of Dihli by Dr P B.P. $akit*rtJ F p, 61. 

1 Manueci, VoL 1* p. IS2. 

3 History of Shahjahm of Dikii by Dr. B.P. Saksena, pp. 106-7. 

4 Manucei, VoL l h p. IS2. 

•Some foreign travellers such as Bernier scandalized the relation 
between the father and the daughter ' Bernier, pp- IM2L Bui their 
statements are not very reliable, Manucci says l hat Bernier** si ale meat 
is founded on the go&sjps of low people. Manucci, VoL J. pp. 217-20; 
History of Shafijalujn of Dikii by Dr. B.P. Saksena^ pp. 33 a-43. 

* Manned, Vol. I, p r 221. 

T Hornier, p. U. 

•Journal of ihe Punjab Historical Society. Vol. JL 1912, p. 155 
riahaiura' by G.YiUdaniL 

* Sjfkar, Vol. U p. 23, 
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It was on the appeal of lahanara Begam that the Emperor 
forgave Aurangzeb and restored to him the former rank and 
office. 1 In the year 1654 A.D., Shahjahan attacked Raja 
Prithvichand, the king of Srinagar, The army of the Emperor 
was aided by Raja Saubhagya Prakash of Sirmur, The war 
continued for two years. In 1656 A,D,, Raja Prithvichatid, 
despaired of success, initiated a correspondence with Jahanara 
Begam, assuring; her of his loyalty and innocence. He expressed 
his willingness to submit if Dara Shukoh would intercede. 
Through the mediat ion of lahanara Begom he was reconciled 
and he sent his son Medini Singh to Dara Shukoh who introduced 
him to the court and sought pardon For his father, 1 

In the year 1656 A. D., when Aurang'cb was the viceroy of 
the Deccan, he invaded Golkunda and besieged it. He was 
very much annoyed w ith the ruler of Golkunda* Abdulla Qutb 
Shah, for non-payment of the arrears of the tribute and also for 
imprisoning the family of his Wazir Mir Jumla, 1 Aurangzeb also 
Coveled the rich kingdom ofGolkunda and urged Shubjahan to 
annex it. 4 He was not willing to have any compromise with Qutb 
Shah and w r as bent upon annexing his kingdom/' At that time 
Qutb Shah wrote letters to Jahanara Begam and Dara Shukoh. 
Both of them intervened in the matter and it was through their 
intercession that Qutb Shah was pardoned and he secured peace 
on payment of indemnity.* 

In January, 165® A.D.* when Aurangzeb decided to leave 
the Decean for participating in the war of succession to obtain 
the throne of DHhi, he asked Qutb Shah to dear the war 
indemnity which was imposed on him. But Qutb Shah wanted 
remission of a part of the indemnity. 7 Aurangzeb asked him to 
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1 Ibid. 
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4 Ibid., pp, 235-36. 
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appeal to Jahanara Began and Dara Shukoh, 1 The Suggestion 
was only a taunt but it throws light on the extent to which she 
could influence the affairs or the state. 

When the war of succession started among her brothers for 
obtaining the throne of Delhi in 1658 A.D., Jahanara Began 
favoured Dara, helped him and prayed for his success. 5 She 
tried her best to persuade her brothers to avoid any conflict. 
In May, 1658 A.D„ Aurangzeb crossed Chambal and reached 
near Samugarh. Dara failed to hold Chambal against Aurangzeb 
and the latter, after crossing it (Chambal), reached Bhadmr, 
forty miles east of Dholpur. At this moment, before the battle 
of Samugarh started, on 23rd May, 1658 A D., Jahanara Begam 
sent a letter to Aurangzeb, asking him to give up the evil 
designs and obey his father* That she was favourably inclined 
to Dara is patent enough. She warned Aurangzeb or the dangers 
in the path w hich he was taking and nr the risks to w hich he 
was exposing himself and the Empire at large, 1 But the tetter 
proved to be of no avail. 

In the battle of Samugarh, which was fought between Dara 
and Aurangzeb on 29th May, 1658 A.D„ Dara was defeated. 
He arrived at. Agra and was very frustrated. Jahanara Begam 
and Shahjahan both felt very sad. After a few' hours Dara fled 
to Delhi, Meanwhile, Aurangzeb reached Agra in June, 1658 
A.D., and was joined by the Imperial nobles and the army. He 
now took possession of Agra and besieged his father Shahjahan 
in the fort. He cut down the supplies. The Emperor appealed to 
A urangzeb for pity but he demanded complete surrender of Aera 
fort. Ultimately on 8th June, 1658 A.D., Shahjahan yielded; 
he opened the fort, and was imprisoned by Aurangzeb. 5 On 
IOth June, 1658 A.D., Jahanara visited Aurangzeb to try her 
own influence and persuasion. She proposed the partition of 

1 Sarkar. Vol, 1, p. 364. 

’Sarkar, Vol. III, p. 55i Manocci, Vol. |, p . 23 Bi Bernier, p. ]2. 
Manned writes that she warned to marry Dara lY’oJ, I, p, 211). Bernier 
writes that she was not granted permission to marry for the fear 
of her husband becoming powerful (Bernier, p. |2i. But it is not 
supported by any reliable authority. 

1 Waqtet-i Afamgiri by Arp! Khan Razi. pp. I6-J7; Sarkar, Vol. Jl, 

p, 73. 

1 H'mtiaf-i-Mamgiri b} Aqh Khan Razi, pp. 16-17, 

1 Sarkar, Vol. II, pp. 66-82. 
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the Empire, She suggested to Aurapgzeb that the Punjab and 
adjoining territories be entrusted to Dam, Gojrai to Murad, 
Bengal to Shujij the Dcccan be placed under Sultan Mohammad t 
while the rest of the Empire with the position of heir-apparent 
and title of fqbal-baland should go to him (Aurangzeb). 1 She 
also entreated him to have an interview with Shahjahan. Bui 
Aurangzeb refused her proposal and Jahanara felt very dejec¬ 
ted." Being grieved at her brother's behaviour, she came to 
her father's side and preferred imprisonment rather than sharing 
the laurels of victory with her brother. Finally, she reconciled 
herself to the situation and attended her father till his last day/ 11 

There are many letters written to Jahanara Begam which 
indicate the extent of her influence in matters of appointment, 
settlement of dispute, and other affairs of the court. 4 The 
letters further indicate that such requests were made either 
because they proved to be a quicker way of getting matters 
attended to or because the support of Jahanara Begam was a 
decisive way of getting things done. 

* Waqtat’i-Aiamgirl bp AqiS Khan ftazi, p. 2&9= Sarkar, VoL ll, 
pp. S3-84. 

* ibid. 

Ml is reported that at the death of Stiahjahan. Aurungzeb offered 
her solace through a letter in reply to which she worte a tetter 
expressing her gratitude to him fIndian Historical RecordsCommistfiDn, 
Voh Ill* 392I T p. 23k However,the authenticity other letter is doubled 
by Prof, Sari:an 

1 A number of letters arc collected in Ruqqat-Afanigh i and Adab-i- 
Alamgiri which refer to such mailers. 

In one of the Letters Aurangzcb recommended the case of Mu ream 
Quli Khan, the son of Hisamuddiri, lo Jahanara Begum for appoint¬ 
ment. Ruqqai t f. 200a:. Adah* t 397a, fo. 

In another letter Aurangzgb requested Jahanara lo help him in 
getting back the fort oF Asirgarh which had been mken from Him and 
given to Murad, Rxijqar. fT. 200b P 20 tb. 

Jahanara Be gam wrote a letter in Aunmgzeb about the appointment 
of Mir Nasir in place of Multafil Khan which, he said, would be done, 
Raqqaf, f. t^b. 

In another letter Jahanara recommended Mohammad Nufcfci to 
open a Ktirkftana in Burhanpor and Michlipatlam. f r 200a. b; 

Adah. T. 200a. b* 

In a lelter Jahnnara wrote to Aurangzeb about the claims of Atish 
Khan, Aurangzeb replied that whatever she desired would be carried 
out. Rnqqul. f- 199a. 
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Some chiefs and native niters also approached her, seeking 
her hetp in solving their political problems. On one occasion 
Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur sent her valuable presents 1 and 
requested her to plead his case to the Emperor for deciding 
his dispute with the Raja of GarhwaL* He also requested her 
to send far mum for imprisoning the Zemindars and Tahwitdars 
of Sondha for their misconduct. But such serious matters were 
not to be dealt with by the ladies and she asked him to make 
the representation direct to the Emperor.* 

Even the foreign traders felt the influence ofJahanara Began 
at court. When the Dutch embassy found itself unsuccessful in 
getting permission to carry on their trade, it made every effort 
to win the favour of principal members of the court, and 
specially of Jahanara Regam, whose influence with her father 
was unbounded. 4 The reason of her interest was that the 
revenue of Surat formed part of her privy purse. After some 
negotiations a satisfactory settlement was reached with the 
Dutch traders according to which the Dutch request for exemp¬ 
tion from custom at Surat and Broach was rejected, but it was 
agreed that in future they should make a fixed annual payment 
or fifty-five thousand rupees in lieu or all dues. A farmm was 
promised granting freedom from'way-dues’ in Bengal. Another 
Jarman was issued permitting them the construction of a building 
and repairing of boats at Surat. 5 

Realism? the enormous influence or Jahanara Be gam, some¬ 
times the foreign traders personally went to pay her respects.* 
But it is not very clear whether the foreign traders »vere formally 
received by Jahanara Begam or simply their problems were 
discussed. 

The Dutch traders often approached Jahanara Begam through 


' L ‘ kc Myrobolans. PomegraniuM. Zodaty (a golden winged bird), 

Ktn*JrfwS L fom Ja banara, daughter of Shahjahtm. 

8 _ t)e!hi io ftaja Budh Pm leash of Sirmur communicated bv Mr. 
H.A. Rose (J.A.S.B, Vol. ?, J9l]),p. 453. 

* / hid ,, p, 454, 

1 Ibid., pp, 453-54a 

1 English Factory Records [1651-J4J. p. II, 

1 Ibld r p pp„ 11-32. 
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her Diwan and maids to obtain her nishms in order to recover 
debts etc, easily . 1 

Rausbanara Begum, the second daughter of Sbahjahan, was 
not on very friendly terms with her sister Jahanara Regam. She 
{Raushanara) was a partisan of Auningzcb. Revengeful and, 
unscrupulous as she was, she tried to assist Auningzcb in his 
plan of snatching the crown from the trembling hands of his 
father. She was in touch with the affairs in !hc seraglio and 
surreptitiously conveyed to her brother regular reports of all 
the developments, 5 When she heard the news that Aurangzcb 
had taken up arms in order to occupy the throne or Delhi, she 
placed at his disposal all gold and silver available to her.* 
Aurangzcb promised her the title of Shah Begm which he 
conferred on her in 1669 A.D. in addition to a cash reward of 
five lakhs of rupees. 4 

During the reign of Aurangzcb too, were present active, 
alert and ambitious ladies. But Aurangzeb did not seem to have 
allowed his wives to lake active part in politics. Difras Batiu 
Begam, one of his wives, seems to have been a proud and self- 
willed tady and the Emperor stood in some awe of her, 4 
Another wife, Udaipuri Mahal, was married to him while she 
was very young. She continued to influence him till his death 
and it was under the spell of her influence that he pardoned 
many faults of his son Kant Bakhsh.® 

Aurangzeb's sisters also played some significant role during 
his reign. Raushanara Begam, who had helped him in the war 

1 There was a matter of insurance for which the Dutch procured 
letters from the Begam's Djwan but it was of no use. So they approach- 
ed her nurse Hurl Khartum to help them in procuring the niihm cf 
Jahanara Begam am! thus realising the insurance money. English 
Factory Records j]65S-1660i, pp. J5, 73-74. 

On another occasion, Hakikat Khan assured them (the Dutch) that 
he would procure a nUkm from Begam Suheb assisting (hem to 
recover the debt of Chftttarsal (ChiUcrsat), English Factory Records 
(1646-501, pp. 219-30. 

* Sarkar, Vof, 1. p. 314, Vol. Ill, pp, 55-59; Hamilton, Vol. l,p. J7t 
(by mistake he calls her Nur Mahal). 

* Tavernier, Vol. I. pp. 376-77. 

* Ala,ugh ,Varna, p. 36*: Tavernier. Vol. I, pp. 376-77, 

* S.vrkar. Vol. I, p. 6). 

' IbiiL. p. 64. 
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of succession, war on: of than. Wmb Aurangzeb fell ill in 
May, 1662 A.D., she bjgan to take active interest in the state 
affairs. Just as Dara had done at the illness of Shahjahan, she 
withheld the report of her brother’s illness, 1 She took the 
Royal Seal and wrote letters to many Rajas and generals on 
behalf of nine-year old Sultan Azam. 1 She did not allow any 
one to see the Emperor, and a rumour spread that he was 
dead. She persuaded the Hindu princes to support Azam. 
Prinee Muazzam resented it and attempted to circumvent her 
design. She hated him and behaved insolently towards him. 
When the Emperor came lo know of the activities of his sister, 
he was immensely displeased and she lost much or her brother's 
love and regard for her. 9 

Another sister of Aurangzeb, Jahanara Began, also played 
considerable part when the Maratha conqueror Shivaji paid a 
visit to Agra in the year 1666 A.D, It was Jai Singh, the 
Kachdrwaha ruler of ihc house of Amber, who realised 
necessity of winning over Shivaji, in order lo facilitate the 
conquest of the Deccan kingdoms of Bijapur and Colkunda. 
He, after receiving the consent of the Emperor, induced Shivaji 
to visit Agra, Shivaji was reluctant, yet Jai Singh gave him 
hopes of high rewards and in the end the Maratha Chief agreed. 
12th May, 1666 A.D. was the day fixed for the audience of 
Shivaji with Emperor Aurangzeb.- 1 On that day official rejoicings 
and celebrations took place with great pomp and show at 
Agra, for it was the first royal visit of the Emperor after the 
death of his father (Shahjahan), and also his 50th lunar birth¬ 
day. Shivaji was advised to reach Agra a day earlier so that 
he might not miss the birthday celebrations. But unfortunately 
Shivaji reached on the t2lh at about noon. He was rushed to 
the court without having been taught the court etiquette. This 
was the beginning of all the troubles. Even at the time of his 
arrival at Agra he was not properly received.* When he reached 
the royal court, the Dmatt-i-Ant reception was over and the 


J Bernier, p. 123. 
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Emperor was in Diwtm-i-Khm» Shivaji presented to Aurangzeb 
1000 Mufitsrs and 2000 rupees as Jiazar besides 5000 rupees as 
nis&r. Aurangzeb did not speak a word of welcome or recognition 
of the gift, Shivaji was led back from the throne and was made to 
stand in the line of the Panj-Has&n mansabdars* that is the third 
row of the nobles. The work of the court (durbar) continued and 
Shivaji seems to have been forgotten- 1 He did not expect such 
behaviour on the part of the Emperor. He did not receive any 
present or title or robe of honour* not even a kind w ord. This 
annoyed Shivaji. He became very angry, turned his back and 
rudely walked away from the court. 2 Ram Singh, the elder son 
of Jai Singh, tried to pacify Shivaji; the party hostile to Jai 
Singh r and the officers and their relatives who had suffered at 
the hands of Shivaji* combined together to take revenge. They 
urged the Emperor to punish him for his open act of insolence 
and contumacy. 8 

Simultaneously, some pressure came from the harem too. 
Jahanura Begam had been enjoying the custom revenue of 
Surat which had been sacked by Shivaji in 1664 A.D. She was* 
therefore,, vehemently opposed to the idea of a lenient and 
courtly treatment being accorded to Shivaji and constantly 
dinned into the ears of the Emperor, £i * * . Who is this Shiva 
who could behave in your Royal presence with such contumacy 
and insolence ? Why did Your Majesty overlook his conduct ? If 
this goes on* many Bhiuma (petty land-holders) will come here 
and act rudely. How could the government continue then 7 The 
news will travel to every country that a Hindu displayed such 
audacious rudeness (with impunity} and all others w ill begin to 

rude." 4 

Another lady, the wife of Jarar Khan* and the sister of 
Shayista Khan, also egged her husband on to avenge the 
murderous attack of Shivaji on her brother at Poona, 5 

1 Sarfcar, Shivaji, p. 140. 

1 !hid, t p, 141 , 

* lhid rt p, 143; life and Times of Mirza Raja Jai Singh by Dr. C B 
Tripat hi (Thesis), p. 234. 

Jaipur Records (Hindi). Vo!. iV, Pan VI, pp. 14-17; Tr. p. 163; 
Ltfie and Times of Mirza Raja Jai Singh by Dr C.B. Tripaihi (Thesis), 
p. 235; Sarkar, Shivaji, p, 143. 

* Ibid., v.WS-. Life and Times of Mirza Raja Jai Singh by Dr. C.B. 
Tripath i (Thesj#) p p. £35. 
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Emperor Aurangzeb heard the outbursts of the harem 
patiently, though! over the problem, and in his privy council 
came to the decision that Shivaji should either be killed or 
imprisoned. 1 

It is difficult to ascertain how far Aurangzeb was influenced 
by the ladies of the harem. He appears too stern to have been 
influenced by them while taking decisions in such important 
political problems. There must have been some other facts and 
considerations which moved him to think so. Still, it cannot be 
totally rejected that the pressure exerted by the ladies had some 
effect on him. 

The daughters of Aurangzeb also took active interest in the 
political matters and were not mere dummies. 1 In 1658 A,D., 
when the war of succession was going on between the brothers of 
Aurangzeb, his father-in-law , Shah Nawaz Khan, did not extend 
him any help. After the defeat of Dara, Aurangzeb got h is ftiihcr- 
jn-law imprisoned. In the end, it was on the insistence of 
Zebunnisa Begam that Shah Nawaz Khan, her maternal 
grandfather, was released* Similarly, when Prince Azam was 
punished (1701-5 A.D.) for quarrelling with the superintendent 
of his harem, 1 he sent the petition of pardon through his sister 
Padshah Begam.* 

It appears that she had also an effective voice in matters of 
appointment. Once Aurangzeb wrote to her, recommending 
some name for a post, adding that if she did not approve of 
it, it should not be done.* 


1 ibid,, p, 235. 

111 U 1°.“^' aa * the eldest daughter of Aurangeeb. often 

append rathe court with a veil o n her f a « and listed her father 
If hii dEUbcranous. {Denari of Zebunnisa by Msgiiti Lai. p. |3>. 

* Ahkam-i-Afamgiri, p. 49, 

.,, 1 , n . e EV,tK J f A f ara had behaved badly towards Nu rutin iso. the 
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f ^ ^r^hal Ahmedabad. The MoJuHdar sent a letter outside 
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Zebufinisa was an ardent partisan of her younger brother 
Muhammad Akbar. She actively helped him during his rebellion 
in 3683 A.D, In the year 1679 A,D.* the prince accompanied 
the Emperor (Aurangzeb) to Rajput wars in command of the 
advance division* and throughout the next year he had a full 
army corps under his command. Then he gave himscJr to evil 
advisers* rebelled against his father and proclaimed himself 
Emperor, He issued a manifesto deposing his father as a violater 
of Islamic law and even marched for a battle against him in 
1681 A.D* During the course of the rebellion, the princess 
held a secret correspondence with him. When the rebel!ion 
failed and his deserted camp was seized by the fjnpcriah$t$, her 
letters to him were discovered and she had to face the fury of 
her father's wrath. Her property and pension of four lakhs of 
rupees a year were confiscated and she was imprisoned at 
Salimgarh for the rest of her life where she died in 1702 A.D. 1 

Another daughter of Aumngzeb was Zinatimnisa Begam. 
He entrusted her with a very responsible task, the care of 
M&fMfm captives, the widow of Shambhaji and her son Shahu. 1 
The Begam was bom oT the same mothers as Prince Akbar and 
entertained a tender feeling for Marathas who had been friendly 
to Akbar. She felt deep sympathy for Yesu Bai and her son.* 
She protected them from her father's wrath. In 1707 A*D. t 
when Shahu went to the Deccan from the river Narmada, 
Zinatunnisa helped him considerably to facilitate his journey* 1 
She might also have helped the release of Shahu and his mother 
when Balaji Vish warmth led an expedition against the Mughals 
in 1718 A.D, for their release. 5 


Contd. from previous page: 

*he wrote to Atirangzcb regarding I he pay of some officials to which 
Aumngzeb replied [hat he had informed the clerk accordingly. Ru#gai t 
L 312b- 

In another c,lsc, Aumng/.tb wroic to her that if Hafctm Abdulla was 
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1 M.A. t p. [26 ; Sarfcar, Vo3. Lit, pp. 52, 54 r 
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[t is said that Balaji was in secret correspondence with her 
and it was with her assistance that he guarded the interest of 
Shahu. 1 

Zinatunnisa sometimes acted as an intermediary also between 
the Emperor and the princes with regard to political matters. 
In 1691 A, D., the siege of Jinji started under the command of 
Asad Khan and his son Nusrnt Jang. In 1693 A.D., Kam 
Bakhsh, the youngest son of Aurangzeb, was arrested For his 
opposition to the two generals and also for his intrigues with 
the enemy. When he arrived at the court (in 1693 A D.) it was 
through the mediation of Zinatunnisa that he was granted 
interview with the Emperor in the harem* 

Another lady who played an active roie during the reign of 
Aurangzeb was Sahib Ji, wife of Amir Khan, who was appoin¬ 
ted governor of Kabul in 1678 A,D. S She was exceptionally 
accomplished and gifted with rare prudence and had a good 
grasp of current politics. 1 She was considered to be the de facto 
administrator of the province. 4 Her husband died all of a 
sudden in 1698 A.D. out in the vailcys along with his 
troops. She did not lose her presence of mind and suppressed 
her grief lor the moment; she dressed a man who resembled 
Amir Khan in the latter's clothes, seated him in a litter (Paiki) 
and resumed the march. She herself inspected the troops and 
took salutes on the way. It was only after her arrival at Kabul* 
that she broke the news of the tragedy and performed the 
funeral rites of her husband. Had the Afghans come to know 
of it before, not a single trooper from among the followers of 
the deceased governor would have escaped alive. In fact, 

riiT? the ? W * iat actually happened., they were 

e wit L clings of respect for the courage and resou reefill - 
ness of the lady and finally gave up their intention of raising 
their heads against her. When Aurangzeb heard of the death of 
Annr khan and he felt concerned about the security of the 
North-West Frontier, one of his confidant nobles remarked. 

* MA Mafa ! has b * G s - Sardwai. Vo!. I, p. 355, 

M.A., p. 2)7; Ahkdm-i-Aiamgiri, p. 79 
1 Sarkar, Vol. HI. p. 243. 
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fi Sir p may be, he is dead, bm Sahib ii is alive and the govern¬ 
ment is as safe in her hands as it was in those of her husband^ 
And verily she handled the delicate situation in that region 
w ith firmness and discretion till the arrival of Shah A)nm, who 
had been appointed by his father as a Subedar of Kabul. 
Subsequently when she reached the imperial camp, the Emperor 
overwhelmed her with kindness and permitted her to proceed 
to Mecca. 

Thus even in the reign of a stern and strict ruler like 
Aurang^eb ladies did exert some influence in politics* Though it 
appears that Aurangzcb did not relish the idea of the inter' 
Terence of his harem, yet sometimes his sisters and daughters 
exerted some pressure, which he did not oppose. 

There does not appear to be any lady who could take active 
interest in matters of politics during the reign of Bahadur 
Shah. 

During the reign of Jahandar Shah r Lai Kunwar,, the favourite 
concubine of the Emperor, asserted hersdf in the affairs of the 
Empire. She was a dancing girl and possessed no high creden¬ 
tials. Being a favourite of the Emperor she enjoyed some of the 
prerogatives of the Emperor. 1 She u was allowed to display the 
Imperial standard and march with drums beating as if she was 
the Emperor in person< Five hundred gentlemen-troopers 
(aiiadis) followed in her train. 1 Naturally this led to the spread 
of many rumours* Her behaviour in the court became the talk 
of the town but probably some of them were exaggerated. 1 It 


1 Sarkar, Studies, pp. 114 1|7; Maasir h Vo!, I, p. 251, 

* Siyar, p r 385? Faruqi, f, 37a. 

3 S. Chandra, pp, 70-71. 

* K. Khan, p. 690. One night when the Emperor and his favourite 
went out in a cart, they got drunk and arriving at the door, Lai 
hunwar, without caring for the Emperor, in her drunkenness went to 
sleep. The Emperor was so drunk that he could not get up and 
remained in [he carL Later on when it was known, people rushed up 
and found the Emperor in the carL This story is repeated by many 
others. Irvine also relates such stories (sec pp* 195-97). Anolher story 
refers to the drowning of a boat at ihc wish of JUI Kunwar (Irvine* 
VoL I. p. 192X 

Noruddin Faruqi says that at night musicians would gather in the 
palace. They would freely drink wine and being intoxicated, would 
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is said [hat in the company of Lai Kunwar the Emperor spent 
most of his lime in drinking* listening to music and merry¬ 
making. 1 Under her spell he neglected his duties and gave up 
regard for decorum which resulted in lowering and damaging 
the prestige of the Emperor.* 

As was the practice during that period, the relatives of the 
queens received mansabs and titles. Some of the relatives of 
Lai Kunwar too, were ennobled and given mansabs, presents 
of elephants, horses, drums and jewels. 3 Three of her brothers 
received titles of Nkrmat Khm r Namdar Khan and Khnnzad 
Khan* Khushal Khan, one of her brother^ received the 
mansah of 7000; other brothers, Namdar Khaapnd Niamat 
Khan, got mansabs of 5000 each and the last named also received 
the Subcdari of Multan, 6 Many other artists and musicians 
(ifc/miftnifr) received ranks and rewards.* 

It was natural that the nobles and other officials felt humi¬ 
liated at the special favour shown to a w oman of low origin 
and the elevation of her relatives to a status of equality with 
them. Consequently, Lai Kunwar and her relatives were opposed 
by the Wazir Zulhqar Khan, who did not relish the idea of 
filling places with her relatives J He opposed the appointment 
of her brother as the Stibedar of Multan® and even arrested 

Cantd r from previous page] 

shoul and kick the Emperor, Even Lai Kunwar would do the same 
Sometimes, and the Emperor would not utter a single word, Famqi, 
ff, 37b* 33a; Irvine, Vol. I* p, 196, 

Ashub gives the same description. Every sort of indecency was 
com mined by the relatives Of LaL Kim war. [Yarik ft-i-Muhammad 
Skaht r Vo3. 1, f. 35a), 

1 Faruqi, r, 37b; Mwuir, VoL II, p, 1040; Ur Vinad, Vol, 1IJ. p. 1 132; 
Cambridge Hillary of India, Vo]. IV, p. 326* 

1 S. Chandra T p, 71- 

* K. Khan (E.&n.fVol, VH, p. 432; Kamwar, f. 337b; Faruqi. 
f* 37a; K. Khan. p. 669; Vtr Vinad, Vol, 111 . p. 102; 5, Chandra, p, 72. 

* Siyar, p. 385: Famqi, f. 37a; Kamwar. f. 337b: Irvine. Vo!. I. p. 193. 

' Faniqi, f, 37a: Siyar. p. 385; Vir Vinad, Vol, III, p. M32, 

* Faruqi, f. 37b, 7ohra a favourite of Lai Kunwar and a woman who 
kept a vegetable stall alsogoi a jagir. (Siyar. p_3B6; In ine, Vol. f.p. ]94). 

1 S. Chandra* p. 71. 

1 K. Khan, p_ 689. F&tuqi mentions the name of Niwnat Khan and 
the Subcdari of Multan If, 37 a). Siyar melons the Subcdurj of Aera 
tpr mi V 
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one of her brothers, Khu&hat Khan* for molesting a girl 1 
Besides this, there was another cause of hostility between the 
Wazir and Lai Kunwar. The perquisites from those who sought 
Imperial Favour was a source of good income to the Wazir but 
now it was also appropriated by La! Kunwar.* 

A dose scrutiny of all the developments related to Lai 
Kunwar and Jahandar Shah makes it dear that her influence on 
the Emperor was purely personal. Her charms appear to have 
been irresistible for him and it was under that spell that she 
could manage to get some advantageous and comfortable 
situation for her relatives, it is difficult to point out any such 
appointment made under her direct influence which was likely 
to effect the contemporary politics seriously. If she so wished, 
she might have succeeded in having a grip over the politics of 
the Empire, but it appears that she had neither the ability and 
intelligence nor any such desire. Thus her influence was confined 
only to some financial gains for favourites and nothing more. 
During 1 71 2-13 A/D, Farrukh Siyar’s mother played a fairly 
significant role in politics. After the death of her husband in 
1712 A.D. t she helped her desperate son in securing the throne. 
Hc was refused co-operation from every quarter. Husain Ati 
Khan, one of the Sayyid brothers who exercised great influence 
during the period, was also reluctant to assist him. Ultimately 
it was Farrukh Siyar's mother who exerted pressure on Husain 
Ali to espouse the cause of her son. 3 She requested him to 
extend his help by making him realise that, in the long run, he 
would be a gainer^ Not only this* she went to the mother of 
Husain Ali who called her son and persuaded him and Husain 
All agreed to join Farrukh Siyar. 4 Later on, upon her mother's 
recommendation, Farrukh Siyar made Muhammad Murad 
Kashmiri, who was related to his mother and had long been 
in the Imperial service his associate, and gave him the title of 
Vikatet Khan along with a mansab of 1000.* 

1 Siyar, p r 3£6; As hub, VoL 1 , f- 35a, says, women arc often molested 
by rich persons, nobles eic r 
5 S. Chandra T p r 73- 
# /6/<f.*p. 9 \. 

1 Ibid, 

1 Irvine, VoJ, !, p, 206 -, S. Chamlm, p. 91. 

1 K. Khan* p, 791. 
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During the reign of Muhammad Shah his mother Nawab 
Qudsia Begam played a significant role. She helped her sons in 
occupying the throne. She manipulated things in such a manner 
that the Sayyid brothers, who were exercising power at that 
lime, could not suspect her actions. 1 She bestowed dresses of 
honour on those officials who came to fetch her son* and 
warned others, who were the supporters of her husband, not 
to meet her, thus avoiding the suspicion of the Sayyids* She 
tried to get her son freed from the tutelage of the Sayyids* and 
sent messages to Nitam-iil-Mulk, a very prominent noble, 
asking him to liberate them (mother and son) from the grip of 
the Sayyids,* 

The second lady who played a significant role in politics 
during the first half of the reign of Muhammad Shah, was Koki 
Jiu who was one of the most conspicuous figures of the time. 
She was the daughter of a geomancer, Ian Muhammad-* Her 
actual name was Rahmatunnisa but, later on, she was known 
as Koki Jiu because both she and the Emperor had been suckled 
by the same mother. 7 She learnt reading and writing quickly 
and also became conversant with the etiquette of the harem 
by moving in the society of the ladies of the harem.* She had 
free access to the palace. She could also foretell the future. 
Nawab Qudsia, the mother of the Emperor, was much influenced 
by her. 4 She was, no doubt, a clever woman and a persuasive 
conversationalist. 

Soon after the accession of Muhammad Shah she received 
honours. The Emperor confided in her and utilised hei services 
for establishing contact with the outside world- 10 But in first 
two years of his reign during which the Sayyid brothers swayed 
the Imperial council and Muhammad Amin Khan, the Wazir, 


1 Irvine, VcL Ji, p. 3 . 

1 Ibid.. P . 4. 

1 Ibid., pp, 3 - 4 , 

* /hid.* p, 60. 

1 5, Chandra* p. 157. 

* Ashub, Yol. I, f, 45 a. 

7 Ibid., f r 46a. 

f, 45 b. 

1 Ibid, 

A * K, Kban h p + 940; bfaasfr^ VqL Jl, p # 606. 
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was alive, Koki Jin remained in the background. It was after 
the downfall of the former and the death of the latter that she 
came into prominence, 1 

It is said that the Emperor put so much confidence in her 
that the Royal Seal was entrusted to her which she was permitted 
to imprint on state documents. 1 Many people used to approach 
her and gain advancement through her 1 For this Koki liu 
used to rrfake presents and bribes known as Peshkash from 
them. 4 In this task she was assisted by one of her friends, 
Rosban-ud-daulah Za far Khan, She convinced the Emperor of 
the loyalty of Roshan-ud-daulah and he received the mansab of 
7000 and also became the Jtakshi of the AhnuHs^ It was w ith his 
collaboration that Peshkask and presents were proeured^ Another 
person h who supported Koki Jin, was Khwaja Kbidmatgarj the 
Nazir-i-harem * but it is said that he was averse to bribe and 
hence fell out of her group, 7 

She was also supported by Shah Abdul Gaffer, a danesh^ who 
became very popular in the harem through his art of magic*® 
Along with Koki Jiti he collected fair measure of wealth as 
Peshkash* All these three persons used to interfere in state 
matters and create obstacles. 9 The pow r er of the Emperor was 
reduced by these powerful self-seekers. It seems some part of 
the Peshkash collected by them was also given to the Emperor* 1 * 
Soon after, Koki liu and the Wazir Nizam-ul-muEk came in 
conflict with each other, Nizam-til-mu Ik was keen to reform 
the administration and thereby prove his competence and 
devotion* 11 He wanted to restore financial stability by abolishing 

1 Irvine, VoL 11, p, 264. 

* Ibid., p. 265. 

1 K ‘ Khafl Eb. & D.J Voh VIII, p. 523; Ashub, Yol r 1. f, 46a; Macsir, 
VoL II, p. 6G6* Irvine, Vol. U 9 p. 13J. 

* An bub, Vol. I, f. 479. Muhammad Khan Ban gash r on his appoint 
ment to die gowonastt of Maiwa, paid to Koki liu one lakh of 
rupees. Irvine* Vol. 1J» P, 265* 

* Irvine, Vol. II, 

1 Ashub, Vol. [ h f r 48b. 

7 S, Chandra, p r 213* 

1 Ashub, Vol, J. f. 65b. 

4 lbid. t 66a. 

u Ibid., f. 48a; Irvine, Vol. II* p. 265, 

11 K, Khan IE. & Vol. VII, p. 523. 
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the practice of bribe. But his scheme floundered because 
they cut at the very root of the illegal gains or interested 
parties, particularly Koki Jiu and her favourites. 1 When, 
therefore, he found that the Emperor would not stop Koki's 
interference in state affairs, he ceased to offer his advice 10 
him, 1 Towards the end of 1732 A.D, Koki Jiu started losing 
her influence. Khidmatgar Khan died the same vear and the 
other members of her group again fell in disgrace. Roshan-ud- 
dauJah was charged of embezzlement and one of Kokt Jiu's 
brothers, Ali Mardan Khan, gave offence by his conduct. Thus 
she lost her hold over the Emperor. 3 

In the post Aunjngzcb period we come across a set of women 
different from those of the preceding period. Instead of the 
queens, princesses or the wives of some high nobles and state 
officers belonging either to the Mughal or Rajput families, 
there emerge into prominence concubines of low origin, highly 
ambitious, scheming, self-centred, pursuing unabashed their 
interests, taking advantage of political crises, of social and 
intellectual deterioration, spreading their tentacles for grasping 
power and pelf and thus undermining, beyond all possibility of 
repair, whatever little Imperial prestige was stilt left over. It 
also appears that some of the ladies were anxious to bolster up 
the tottering power of the Emperor. Since they could not do it 
Openly* they did it secretly. 


1 S. Chandra, p. 174. 

- Irving Yol. II, p r 265 Tilts bitterness against Iter Led htm lo 
CDTnpoHa quanmin, the last line of which is “Today a fiEthy women 
is in the place of Aiding Jr/' Irvine, VoL ]| H p_ 265, 

1 Irvine, VoL II, p. 270, 


PRIVILEGES ENJOYED 
BY THE LADIES OF ROYALTY 


The ladies of royalty enjoyed an exalted position in the 
Mughal Court. They were considered so influential that many 
persons succeeded in approaching the Emperor through them. 
They used to recommend the petitions made to the Emperor. 
Their recommendations usually carried weight. 

Titles 

To enhance the prestige of these ladies honorific titles were 
given to some of therm Usually they were addressed by these 
titles. The mother of Akhar enjoyed the tide of “Miriam 
Makani" (The Mary of both the worlds). 1 Jahangir's mother 
was known as ''Maryatnus-Zamanf* (The Mary of the Uni¬ 
verse). 51 Likewise h mother ofShahjahan was given the title of 
^Bilqis-Makanr* (The lady of pure abode,). 3 

But the most popular and well known title was enjoyed by 
Mehruunisa* In the year 1611 A.D. Jahangir conferred upon 
her the title of *'Nur Mahal" (The light of the palace) and later 
on, the title of ^Nurjahan" (The light of the world}. 3 The latter 
title became so popular that her real name was completely thrown 
into the background- She was also known as °Shah Begam" 
(The Kingly lady). 5 

{EtvX VoL in, p . ai5. 

* TlizuJt (R. & B r ), VoL l r p r 76. 

1 Qazwmi, JT. Da, 49a. 

*TtU4tk (R.& B r ) p VoL I. p. 319* 

* Iqbai Kama, 56, The Rajput wife of Mughal Emperor Jahangi r 
(mother of Prince Kliysru) named* Man Bai. was also given (he tLife of 
*Shah Bcgam 1 by ihe Emperor, See Tu-vk fR, & B.), VoJ. |, pp. 55-56* 
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The beloved wife of Shahjahan, in whose memory the famous 
Taj Mahal was erected, was popularly known as “Mumtaz 
Mahal (exalted one of the palace} but her real name was 
Arjumand Banu Begam. She enjoyed the title of “Malika-i- 
Jahan” (The lady of the world). After her death in 1631 a.D. 
the place of honour was transferred to Jahanara and the title of 
"Sahibat-uz-Zamani” (Mistress of the age) was conferred on 
her, 1 She also enjoyed the title of “Padshah Begam,” 1 She was 
usually known as Begam Sahcb* 

The title of "Padshah Begam” was again enjoyed by 
Zinatunnisa, the second daughter of Aurangzeb. 1 The wives oY 
Aurangzcb were commonly known by the name of the place 
they came from, such as Aurangabadi Mahal, Udaipuri Mahal 
etc. 5 It seems he did not relish the idea of conferring high titles 
on his wives. In the later period, Lai Kunwar, the favourite 
queen of Jahandar Shah, was given the title of “Jmtiaz Mahal 1 * 

(Thechosen of the palace).* Similarly the mother of Muhammad 
Shall enjoyed the title of “Hasrat Begam” (The exalted lady) 1 
His wife was given the title of "Malika-i-Zamani” (Queen of 
the world).* 

Besides these title the ladies of royalty enjoyed epithets of 
respect and sometimes some dignified and glamorous surnames. 
From the reign of Akbar onwards the ladies of the harem were 
usually called Bcgams.* 

Affoti-cnces and Maintenance Grants 

The ladies of the Mughal harem were given regular allowances 
and maintenance grants to meet their personal expenditure. On 
occasions they also received presents from the Emperor for the 
purchase of perfumes, betels and other sundry ankles. 10 Usually 
one half of the amount of allowance was paid in cash from the 

1 M.A., p, 2i3i Sarkar, Vol. Jtl, p. 58. 

* Manueci, Vol. It, p. 127; Sarkar, Vol. Ill, p. jb. 

* Sarkar, Vol. Ill, p. 58, 

* Ahkam i-ALmifiri'p.72ilr\in*Vo] I n ? 

* Sarkar. Vol. I, p. 63. 

* Faruqjp f. 37a; Kacnwar, L 337b; Siyar p. 3S5 

* Ashub, VoL I, f. 27b. 

1 Ibid,. f, 20b; Vir ¥imd> Vol. III. p, J142- 

* U> P ‘ 333 ’ He 8ivcs a ^ '^ir names, 

p. 375, 
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royal exchequer and the other half was given to them in the form 
of assignment of land the revenue of which usually yielded more 
than the required amount. 1 Sometimes the jagirs assigned to 
them used to be fairly large. The parganas which were thus 
assigned to Begams were known as Burgbah.* 

In the Mughal period the practice of granting parganas to 
the ladies of the Mughal harem was started by Babur who 
bestowed a pargana worth seven lakhs of rupees on the mother 
of Ibmhim Lodi. 3 He also assigned some places and holdings 
to the daughters of Abu Said Mirza in the plain country. 4 

After his accession* Humayun visited his mother and sister 
and gave them jagirs. 5 The Afghan ruler Sher Shah made a 
grant of two parganas to Bibi Fateh Malika, the w Efe of Mustafa 
Farmuli, for her support. 4 There is no positive information about 
such grants being made in the time of Akbar But this does not 
mean that the practice was discontinued. 7 

There appears to have been a positive rise in the allowances 
of the ladies of the harem in the time of Jahangir. Soon after 
his accession in 1605 A. he raised the allowances of all the 
veiled ladies of the royal harem from 20 percent to 100 percent 
according to their condition and relationship.* The practice of 
granting land to the ladies seems to have been freely followed 
by Jahangir.* 

His royal consort Nurjahan, enjoyed a number of jagirs 
which were spread alt over the Empire. Her jagir of Ramsar 

1 Manned* VoL II T p- 375. 

1 MiraS-«bIsiU& by An and Ram T r. 15a. 

* AM|Bw.) t YoLH,p* 47S. 

* tf.tf.JV, {Bev.J, p. *9. 

■/fri'^.p. III. 

1 Tarikh-t Sher Shahi by Abbas Khan (E. & D.) VoL IV.. p. 355; 
Sher Shah by K.K. Qanungo, p. ML 

T Monserrate <pp. 166-67) in farms that Gulbadan Bcgani bad given 
Burris to Portuguese during her stay in Surat when she was leaving 
for Mecca. She then aimed at securing their friendship* After her 
return she did not want lo remain on good terms with them and 
demanded it back. Portuguese felt annoyed at this and commit led 
outrage. 

1 Tuxuk <R. & Bj t Vol. L p. 10. 

* Ibid^ p. 46. ,A 1 ordered Haji Koka, who was one of my Father's 
foyer sisiers lo bring before ms in the palace such women as were 
worthy to be presented with lands and money." 
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was situated about 20 miles south-east of Ajmer. 1 In the year 
»617 A. D, Jahangir received the happy news of the victory of 
Imperial forces under Prince Khurram in [he Deccan and on 
this auspicious occasion he presented to Nurjahan the pargana 
ofToda as jagir, the annual revenue of which was rupees 
2 7 0G,000. a 

In addition to the allowances and land grants. Nurjahan 
enjoyed some exceptional! honours and prerogatives on account 
of her privileged position. In 1622 A. D„ when her father 
liimad-ud-dau la died, all his belongings and establishments were 
transferred to her and she was also allowed to enjoy the excep¬ 
tional privilege of having her drums and orchestra sounded 
after those of the Emperor. 1 Not only that, she is also reported 
to have received the right of collecting octroi duty at Sikandara- 
bad on the merchandise coming from Bengal and Bhutan.* 

Emperor Shahjahan appears to have continued the practice 
of making grants and giving allowances to the ladies of royalty. 
Immediately after he ascended the throne, he granted main¬ 
tenance allowance of rupees two lakhs a year to Nurjahan. He 
settled an allowance of rupees ten lakhs on Mumtaz Mahal, 4 
BiU the greatest beneficiary of ibis royal favour was Jiihanara* 
who was also known as Bcgam Saheb. The jagirs granted to her 
included the villages of AchchoL* Farjahara" and the Sarkars 
o! Bachchol 5 , Safapur* and Doharah. 14 On the occasion of 
inaugural of the twenty third year of the reign of Shahjahan, 


'r^uAlK, & B.). Vol. I. p. 342. 

imiff rllr P v/ 0, reft!fS ' l ai 8oda whicJl swms 10 110 a mistake- The 
“ L{ and Munshi D<bi Prasad in his Hindi version 

jctct to it as Tod it, 

A Tuzuk Eft. & B.)* V$|, II F p . 12 S. 

* Dc L^ce, p r 41: Pclsaert, p, 4* 

* Lahori, Vol. \ f Purl [. pp. 96-9“. 

h a rM J£ r?m V Ti' m ' r ' 62t; Uhori * Vo! - Part IJ > also Vol. II, 
Part I. p. 209. The name of the village was changed into BegamabatJ 

according to Quwtni and Sahababad according to Lahori. 

Lahori, Vol. II, Part H, p. 553, 

ParU ™ SW VOl ‘ UI * f ' 62<k Lahqri ’ VoL r ’ part n * P‘ S! - oho Vol. II, 
B Lahori, VoL tl + p. 426. 
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she was further granted the pargana of Panipat the annual 
revenue of which was one crore tftaws. 1 In addition to this, she 
was also granted the revenue or ibe city of Surat, one of the 
most prosperous commercial towns of the Empire* for her 
sundry expenses. 3 She was a favourite child of Shahjahan and 
after the death of Ms beloved wife Mumm Mahal all his 
affect Ion appears to have centred round Jahanara, She used to 
look after her father and her annual allowance of six lakhs of 
rupees was raised to ten lakhs of rupees. 3 In addition to this, 
she received many precious stones and gifts on auspicious 
occasions and thus had accumulated immense riches* 4 H is 
reported that she had an annual income of nearly three millions 
of rupees. 6 

In spite of the fact that Jahanaru was a partisan of Dara 
Shtikoh, Aurangzcb treated her with grace, dignity and utmost 
respect and continued her personal allowance. He was faced 
with so many problems that soon after his accession he effected 
economy in administration* But so far as Jahanara was 
concerned* he did not make any reduction in her allowance. 
Instead* in the year 1666 A. D., on the auspicious occasion of 
Id he presented her one lakh of gold coins and increased her 
allowance by fue lakhs of rupees and thus made it seventeen 
lakhs of rupees per year-* 

In the reign of Jahandar Shah* Lai Kunwar is reported to have 
received an allowance of two crores of rupees for her household 
expenses apart from jewels and clothes. 7 A sum of fifteen thou¬ 
sand rupees monthly was set apart for the expenses of Nawab 
Qudsia, the mother of Muhammad Shah and those of the other 
women of harem.* 

Such maintenance allowances were not confined to persons of 
royal family* The wives of the nobles also enjoyed this privilege/ 

1 Amal-i Saleh, VoL III, p, 109. 

s ManuccL Vo1+ I. p, 65, 

1 Qazwini, VoL 11* f. 240 and Vol. J Jt b f. 449. 

* Manucch Vol. L p. 216; Bernier* p. 1 L 

* Manuccij Vol. I, p, 216. 

B M.A., p. 36. 

1 Irvine* Vo], [ B p B 194. 

- ibid., vol. n; p. 4. 

* It is reported by Muhammad Saqi Musiald Khan that Aurangzcb 
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These grants and allowances were continued during the 

£■“■ °u ,h ! Em , per ° r and som « timc s Ibcy were also confisca- 
ed when the beneficiary of such a grant or allowance annoyed 
the emperor by her actions and behaviour. 1 

Officials under she Ladies of the imperial Harem 

In order to look after the management of their various jagirs 
an grants, the ladies of the Imperial harem appointed their 
own officials and servants. Manucci informs that each ladv or 

rank had a Nazir who used to look after her property, land 
and income.* 

Nurjahan had her own Vakils* who looked after her jagirs, 
Hakim Hamam and the son of Hakim Kashi served as Diwans 
m the Sarkars of Nawab Mumtaz Bcgam." Ishaq Beg was Mir- 
i-Sanian of Mumtaz Mahal and later on he was appointed 
M.r-i-^man of Begun Saheb fJahanara).* He held a mansab 
in the Sarkar of Jahanara yielding seven hundred rupees to 
, hlCh two hundn:d rupees were added afterwards." Later on 
she promoted h ™ to the position of Diwan and gave him the 
of Hakskat Kh an p In 1681 A.D., Saiyed Ashraf was 
appointed M.r-i-Saman of Begam Saheb and was given the 

Cotiid r from previous pure / 

“Stir* >>* 

of niD«s to hk u u an anrtUiiJ stipend of fifty thousand 
01^ rupees to his widow H ami da &ano.” M A p 23 

-«-• «■—«*— - 
aeainst [h^ Fmlm 1 h bShe was SU5 Pectcd of conspiring 
four laths 'in.i h 1 111 WaS depTivc4 ^ cr ann >i^f pension ofrupees 

Z lS\ n X pr0pcrty wai confiscared. At.A„ p. 126. 

of Shah \tain"i i ^ ie °f Nurtiimita Bcsam, the favourite wife 

J?T:™ r; 1 22 - .i-... 

with her husband who eir^^T was * uspct:ted cttw ' n * ,n Complicity 
Shah the mirror*" , t Ca , rfed on a secret correspondence with Qutb 

dt,rifl£ lhe $i ^ c Golkund, andalso 

preparation. SarkalXl Ju. ££5 

* Manucci, Vol. ]J, pp , yjujj 

» Tuivk |R. & B.l, Vol, II, p. [ 92 . 

B.P^Saksena.V^vi^^ ^ ^ ,s,0r y °f Shahjnhan of Dikii by Dr. 

* Qazwini. Vol. Ill, f, 449 

' Lahori. Vot. If, P „, j, p l04 
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title of Khan. 1 Sad nil all Khan was the Mir-i-Saman (steward) of 
Padshah Megam (Zmaiumma). 2 These officials, along with other 
male attendants* were lodged at a convenient distance from 
the harem so that they could be contacted easily* 51 

Grants of Dresses' and other Presen ts made by the Ladies 

The ladies of the Mughal court not only received presents 
and grants but some of them also awarded dresses of honour 
and other presents to distinguished nobles and generals, On the 
occasion of Humnyun's accession to the throne in 153$ A D., 
his mother Maliini Began* gave a great feast and, when it was 
over, she granted special robes of honour to about seven thou¬ 
sand persons. -1 Not only that, she also presented a number of 
camels, mules* horses etc. to those present on the auspicious 
occasion^ This practice was followed on & grand scale by 
Nurjahan because of her privileged position. When the long 
drawn out affair with Me war came to a conclusion in 1614 A-D, 
^nd Rana Amar Singh of Mewar submitted to the Imperial 
army, his son Prince Karan came to the Imperial court. In 
addition to the various presents he received from [he Emperor, 
he was favoured with a rich dress of honour, a jewelled sw ord, 
a horse w ith saddle and an elephant by Nurjaban.* Three years 
later, in 1617 A.D., when Khurram was given the title of 
Skahjohan on his success in the Deccan wars, Murjahan was 
exultant with joy* threw out a feast of victory and conferred 
on him dresses of honour of great value and u number of other 
presents. She also made valuable presents to his children,, 
ladies of his harem and to his chief servants. She spent about 
thirty thousand rupees on this occasion. 7 The beneficiaries of 

1 A/,^, fc p, 127. 

1 frvine, Vol. I„ p. 227. 

1 Bayazid informs ibat in Ushturgardan Talgulgu Burj the officials 
and Khwaja Sara of l^awab Gul Chehru Bcgam, Gu Ibadan Beg am, 
Miriam Makani Begam. and Mah Chuc'nak Begam, used to reside 
Taykirah'hHiitnayun-tVo-Akbar by Bay.t/id, p. 210, 

*G.H-N. i Bi:vp r 114. Evidence lacks to disprove the Retires 
quoted; but all she same the figures appear fantastic, 

1 iqbai Nama, p- 105. 

1 Turnk (K. & Bj, Voh J, pp, 277-7S. 

7 Ibid., p. 397 mentions 4, Nurjahan Began* prepared a feass of 
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such presents were not only the royal dignitaries; nobles of the 
court end faithful servants also enjoyed similar presents made 
on such auspicious occasions. 1 

The privilege of mating such grants was enjoyed by Jahanara 
as well. She used to present Khilats to foreign ambassadors* 
nobles and dignitaries of the court on various auspicious 
occasions. 3 This practice continued even in the later period. At 
the time of the accession of Muhammad Shah in 1719 A»D-» 
when the officials came to fetch him, Nawab Qudsiya* his 
mother, bestowed dresses of honour upon them * 

FarmatiSi Samds, NishanS and Panamas 

The right of issuing Imperial farmans was the exclusive 
privilege of the Emperor. The only exception to this rule is 
found in the case of Nurjahan who shared this privilege with 
Jahangir and exercised her right of issuing farmans^ though 
very rarely. 1 In addition to far mans, there were other important 
official documents, like Hasbul-Hukm, which were issued by 

Co/rtd. from previous page 

victory for my son Khurram, and conferred on him dresses of 
honour of great price, wish a nadir! with embroidered flower, 
adorned with rare pearls, a sarpich fiurban ornament decorated with 
rare gems, a turban with a fringe of pearls, a waist bell studded with 
pearls, a sword w ith jewelled pardala Ebclth a phut katara (dagger), a 
Soda (?) of pearls with two horses, one of which had a jewelled saddle 
and a sped a] elephant wiib two females. In the same way she gave his 
children and his ladies, dresses of honour, tirquz <nicie pieces) of cloth 
with all sorts of gold ornaments, and to his chief servants as presents 
a horse, a dress of honour and a jewelled dagger* The cost of this 
entertainment was about 5,00,000 rupees. 1 ' 

1 Tuzuk *R. & B.) p VoL II. p. 221. On the lunar weighing Ceremony 
of Jahangir in 1621 A.D, Nurjahan gave dresses of honour to forty* five 
great Amirs and private servants. 

•Begum Saheb gave Ks, 15000 and a Khiku to the ambassador of 
Rume, ZullkLjar Khan, Amal i-SaM* VoL HI. p, 133. 

1 On the occasion of Para's marriage she gave embroidered Khiiats 
to Asaf Khan and Other nobles. Qazwini, VoL III, f. 500. 

She also distributed Khi tars on the marriage of Prince Shuja + 
Qazwini, Vol. Ill, f. 507. 

1 Irvine, Vol. 11 , p. 4. 

1 Iqbal Mama (E. &. D.: Vol. VI, p r 4E\, HS |n addition to giving her 
the tides lhat other kings bestow, the Emperor granted Nurjahan the 

[ Carnd* on next page 
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the prime ministers* Nishans which were issued by the princes 
of the royal blood and Sanads and Panvtmas which were issued 
by other competent officials of the court* It was in very excep¬ 
tional cases that official documents such as Hukums^ Samds, 
Nislwns 1 and Parwamts were issued by a Queen or a Princess, 
This exceptional privilege was allowed only to those who held 
the highest rank in the Imperial harem such as Hamida Rami 
Begam f 3 Maryam-uz-Zamani, 3 Nurjahan and Jahanara. 

It is interesting to note that the fatmans and nishans issued 
were not applicable to their own jagirs alone ; still their scope 
appears to be somewhat limited. Whatever farmans of these 
ladies arc found* they do not possess much political value. 
Important matters like appointment, transfer and dismissal etc. 
are not dealt in them, Small favours and minor matters such as 
payment of debt etc, were often referred to the royal ladies w ho 
possessed their own jagtrs. Consequently they issued orders to 
gram such requests. 


Canid, from previous page) 

rights of Sovereignly and Government. Sometimes she would sic in the 
balcony other palace while the nobles would present themselves and 
listen 10 her dictates. Coin was struck in her name with this superscrip¬ 
tion 'By order of King Jahangir gold has a hundred splendours added 
toil by receiving the impression of the name of Nurjahan. the Queen 
Regain/ On all farmanj also* receiving the Imperial signature* ihc 
name of "Nurjahan—the Queen Begam\ was jointly attached/* 
Tatimmai>vakiat -i- Jahangir i by Muhammad Had! [E. & B.J YoL Vl p 
p. 39B* Coins wcreslruefc in her name and the Royal Seal on far marts 
b ore her signature. Bent Prasad, pp. 193-194, For specimen of 
Nurjahnn^s othcr/prma.n.T see Appendix "A\ 

1 For Nishans from Nurjahan and Jahanaru see Appendix "B 1 & *C\ 
■Sume Nfahanj were also Issued by Nadira B^nu Begum, the wife of 
Dura. A Descriptive List of Far mat?*. Mans burs ami iVishans Addressed 
by imperial May hah to the Princes of Rajasthan* pp. 32* 35 . 

T imperial Fur mam by K.M. Ihaveri* Far man No* 3 refers to an 
order issued fiy Uumida Banu. mother of Emperc r Akbar, in which she 
granted permission to Vithal, a Brahmin of the pirgapa of Muhavan in 
tbeSarkarof Agra, to graze his cows freely. Though it iia Hokum, it 
has been written in the style of a Forman, For details see Appendix k D\ 
* J. if.R.C. . VoS. VIII, 1925, pp, 167-1 S9 r There is an order issued by 
Maryam-uz-Znmani in favour of one Mudabbir Beg to restore the 
jagtr which was usurped by one Surajmal at the purgana Chaupaja 
< Modem Moradahad). For details see Appendix 'E\ 
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Royal Seal 

It was the privilege of the Queens to sea] the Imperial 
Ftitmms* Therefore, the Royal Seal, which was a rourd, small 
seal and was known by the Chaghtiii name of Uzttk* remained, 
as a rule, in the Imperip] harem. 1 II It was used for Fi rmati-i- 
Sabti relating to titles, high appointments, jagirs and function! 
of br^e sumsn in the time of Shahjubnn, after the deash t f his. 
beloved queen Munnaz Mahal the seal was given to Begum 
Sahcb (Jahanara). 2 

In addition to the Royal Seal which was used Tor matters 
concerning the Empire, a separate seal was used for all mailers 
connected with the female apartment.* 

Commercial Activities of die Ladies of Royalty 

The t rade and commerce of the Mughal period was generally 
conducted by business community of this country, but there 
are some instances of Royal princes and princesses as well as 
some nobles of the state taking keen interest in ibis held. 1 
Though in general, trade and commerce was never a very 
favourite occupation of the ladies, much less of the ladies of 
the royalty; yet during the Mughal period some ladies seem to 
have been attracted towards it just because a very prosperous 
foreign trade was flourishing in the country. Indian ships were 
plying freely in Arabian Sea and were carrying from India 
textile fabrics, pepper, spices, ginger, dyes, opium, etc, to 
Western Asia (Arabia, Africa, Persia)* and brought wines, 

1 M arise irate, p. 209. In very except ional cases the seal was main- 
foined by some very reliable noble. Il was only a favour to queen 
Mumtaz Mahal (hat it was for some time given to her Father* who also 
happened to be ihe Prime Minister of the Empire, See Caural Structure 
of the Mughal Empire by Ibn Hasan p, 102: History &f Shahjahan of 
L>ihli by Dr. B.P. Saksena* p. €$. 

* Central Structure of the Mughal Empire by Jbn Hasan* p. 302, 
Quzwini says, “Like her mother she entrusted [he seal to SatL Khanam 
uho looked after her. Sarkar, VoL HI, p. 449. 

I Central Structure of the Mug/ml Empire by I bn Hasan, p. ICO. 

II Commercial Activities of the Mughal Emperor During the 
Seventeenth Century by Dr T Satis h Chandra \proceedings of Indian 
Horary Congress, 22nd Session. J959), pp. 264-frL 

■Panl, p. 106. 
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perfumes, brocade, China-goods, gold, silver, ivory, amber, 
pearls, horses, etc. 1 Curiously enough, the Persian chronicles 
are silent about this affair. 

The interest of the ladies of royalty in commercial activities 
led them to have their own ‘Junks* (a ship of the distinctive 
Chinese built with how and stem shaped alike). Some of them 
were as heavy as 1200 tons. One such Junk was maintained ' 
by the mother of Jahangir 2 who was a great adventurer in the 
field of commerce. Her ships carried on brisk trade between 
Surat and the ports on the Red Sea. William Finch says, ‘ The 
Emperor's mother, or others acting under her protection, 
carried on extensive trading operations and at this times vessel 
belonging to her was being laden {with indigo) fora voyage to 
Mokha,*’ a Similarly John Jourdain informs that Khwaja Abdul 
Hasan . . allcdginge unto him (Captain Hawkins) that he 
had sent to Biana to buy the indigo out of the Queen Mo titer’s 
hand, her factor having made price for it. . .. ”* One of the 
ships belonging to the Queen Mother was known as RakimL* 

It often carried its cargo to Mocha, 4 Once in 1614 A-D. this 
ship iRahimi} was captured by the Port agues e which ultimately 
resulted into a war with them. T 

Nurjahan Regain also was interested in commercial activities. 

She maintained a number of ships and took interest in the 
foreign trade. 8 She ‘dabbled in indigo and embroidered cloth 
trade.” Tne chief agent pf Nurjahan was Asaf Khan. “The one 
and twentieth at this instant, came unto me from Asaph 
Chan ... in the name of Nur Mahal that she had mended the 
price for another ‘Firman* and that she had obtained it and was 
ready to send down her servant with that to sec and take order 

1 Ibid., p. 107; From Akbar to Auranyzrb by Mu ref and, p, 209. 

* Letters Received by the East India Company, Vol, || 1 1613-15),, 
p.113; Journal of John Jourdain, pp, 186, 209, 

1 Early Travels, p, 123. 

1 f&urnul of Jch/t Jourdtilrtf pp r 155 - 56 , 

1 By mistake Jourdain calls it sometime* Belteme. Journal of John 
Jourdain, pp. J86, ll»|, 209. 

' Ibid., pp. 155-56, 209. 

1 Letters Retched by the East India Company, Vo|. It 11613 -15) 
p. 213; Bhortiya Vyapttr Ka Itihas by K.D, Bajpai, p, 236. 

* The Economic History of India by R.K- Mukcrji. o. 83. - 

* Fans, p. | S3. j : - * 
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for our good establishment that she would see that wee should 
not bee wronged/ 11 The main reason for the above mentioned 
favour to the English was that she was eager to send her goods 
on English ships as her goods could not go outoflndia on account 
of bad relations between the Mughals and the Portuguese-’ 
Later on she also became the protector of English goods. 3 
Seiuctimes the shippers and the goods only owned by her and 
the ship was hired from some other owners She had established 
trade relations with the Portuguese of Daman and Due who 
were carrying on brisk trade between India and the western 
countries. 1 Sometimes there used to arise complications due to 
the interference of the Emperor, his mother and wife all 
"trading on their own accounts,' 4 
This tradition was maintained by labanara Begam T the 
favourite daughter of Shahjahan who used to carry on trade 
on her own account/ and also owned a number oF ships. She 
entered into friendly commercial relations with the Dutch and 
the English and, with their help, carried on extensive commercial 
activities and made enormous profits * 

Contacts with the Outside World 

In general all correspondence and negotiations with foreign 
countries and foreign dignitaries were usually the concern 
of the Mughal Emperor and his court officials, but certain 
instances indicate that sometimes the ladies of the royally also 

1 Traveh in India In Seventeenth Century by Roe and Fryer, p* 144. 

1 Rant* p. 164. 

9 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Conn of the Great Mughat t 
VoL II, pp. 436,444. 

*TAe Economic History of India by R-K, Mukcrji, p. 15; English 
Factory Records (1622-23s, p. 204, mentions* "In 1622 the English 
seized many Indian ships returning from Mocha I in Red Sea tics inside 
the straits of Bab-ebMandal or Farther north at Jidda in the port of 
Mecca] with a view to put pressure on the Emperor for opening the Red 
Sea trade with them. One of which "the shipper and good* only 
belonged to the King, Normal] {Nor Mahal], , . . k * 

9 English Factory Records { 1618-162tk pwtU. Nurjahan + s junks paid 
custom to the Portuguese. 

1 Pam, p, 164. 

f /«<#,* p. 21U 

* English Factory Records 11642-431, p r 14S. One junk was also built 
for her. 
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enjoyed the privilege of receiving letters and personal gifts 
from dignitaries of the foreign countries. 

In the lime of Akbar, Mir Mohammad Masum Bhakkari was 
sent on an embassy to Shah Abbas of Persia and, when he 
returned, he brought a letter from Shah's aunt for Miriam 
Makani. 1 Nurjahan, the royal consort of Jahangir, received a 
letter from the mother of Imam Quli Khan, the ruler of 
Tu ran, containing expression of good-will and dues of acquain¬ 
tance ship.- Along with that letter she also sent some rarities 
from her country. In response* Nurjahan sent a return embassy 
under Khwaja Nasir to Samarqand who carried wish him 
choicest gifts from India for the mother of the Turani 
ruler. 3 

Thus, the ladies of the royalty sometimes enjoyed the 
privilege of coming into contact w ith ihe royal ladies of the 
foreign countries and contributed to the development of good¬ 
will and mutual understanding between India and various 
countries of Western Asia. 

Respect and Honour enjoyed by the Ladies of Royalty 

The Mughal* had high regard for the ladies. They are 
described us gentle, good-hearted p hospitable and honest- One 
never hears of their ill-treatment with their wives and children, 
and they were particularly devoted to thdr families. The older 
members of the family were held in great esteem and their 
wish or advice was usually followed, 1 

When the Mughals came to India, they continued to treat 
their ladies w ith utmost regard* They often went to pay their 
respect to them and treated them with all courtesy and kind¬ 
ness and spared no pains to make them comfortable* In this 
direction the lead was given by Babur, the first of the Mughal 
rulers In India, who had a highly developed sense of respect 
for the ladies. He bad a great affection for his aunts and other 
elderly ladies of the harem and often used to visit them 
personally, sometimes even without caring for the severity of 

1 AM. (Bcv.h VoL III, p- 12*1. 

1 Tuzuk (R. & BJ* Vol. [I, p* 205. 

*lbid. 

* History of the Mstghols by H. H- Ho worth* Part IV p pp,3£-3®. 
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the weather- 1 He made suitable grants of land for the cons¬ 
truction of their residences and ordered Khwaja Qasim. an 
architact, to build palaces according to their individual likings, 5 
Not only that* Babur was very courteous to the ladies of the 
harem and he also used to move out of his capital in order to 
receive them. Once when his paternal aunts, Fakhar-i-Jahan 
Regain and frthadiza Sultan Be gam, arrived at the capital, he 
‘"went above Sikanderabad to wait on them,*' 4 He was so 
particular about it that he, sometimes, even in the absence of a 
proper conveyance, marched on foot to receive them/ 1 

Humayurt was* by nature, a very affectionate man. He had 
great regard for the ladies. He was particularly fond of his 
sisters whom he often remembered during hi$ illness. 5 After he 
ascended the throne in 1530 A.D. he went to pay respects to 
his mothers and sisters and also enquired about their health. 
He consoled them at the sad bereavement of his father and 
granted them jagtrs« fl After that, he often used to go to the 
residence of Gulhadan Begum where ad the ladies of the harem 
used to assemble. 7 

It appears that his boundless affection and personal attention 
to the comforts of his mothers and sisters aroused jealousy in 
his wives, and Bega Begum protested against his neglect of 
the wives, But Humayun explained the situation and finally 

3 Once when Babur went to visit Mahim Begum, she asked him not ro 
stir liui during the hot season. To this Babur replied, "Mahim. it is 
astonishing that you should say such things# The daughters of Abu 
Said Mirm have been deprived of fathers and brothers. If i Jo not 
cheer them how shall it be dune f' GJf.N . (Bev-k pp. 97-93. 

* Ibid., p P 93, 

1 tfJV* iBev.h VoJ. II, p r 5J®. also pp, 301* 616, 6S6. Gu Ibadan Bcgam 
writes chat hearing ihe news of the arrival of Bega ms from Kabul to 
Agra "My Royal father went as far as Xaugram to give honourable 
reception to my dearest lady (Khanzada Be gam l” GJf.N. iBcv.}, 
p* 10k 

* According to -Gu Ibadan Begum* when Mu him Began) came from 
Kabul to Hindustan, Babur had decided to go- to Kul JaJaU I Aligarh) to 
meet hcr t but she had arrived earlier Hearing this J My Royal father 
did nut wait for a horse io be saddled but >ei nut on foot, 1 " G.H.N* 
Ukv.), pp, 100-101, 

* Ibid., p. 104. 

*lbid. § p. L10. 

v 1 ibid., p. 1)1. 
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succeeded not only in removing this feeling from their hearts, 
but also in obtaining from them in writing that he had not 
been neglecting them. 1 * When he conquered Kabul in 1545 
A.D.* his mother Dildar Begam and sisters Gulchebra Begum 
and Gulbadan Begam went to him to congratulate him on his 
success. He was so pleased with ihcir visit that he organised 
festivities in their honour. 3 4 

When Akhar the Great ascended the throne he continued 
the tradition of his predecessors with regard to the respect 
which was to be given lo the ladies of the harem. He treated 
Miriam Makani with great respect 3 and used to move out cf 
the capital to receive her.* He was also equally respectful to 
his aunt and treated her with great kindness* 5 

Jahangir was equally conscious of his duties towards the 
ladies of the harem. He had a very high regard for his mother 
,and often used to move out of his palace to receive her.* It 
was not that he alone respected his mother* but he expected 
the same from his son as well. After the submission of Rai 
Karan when Khurram was honoured, Jahangir asked him to go 
and wait on his mothers.* He a]$o had a deep affection and 
regard for his sister Shakarunnisa whom he loved and respected 
as much as hts mother/ His love for Nurjahan is well-known. 
He had so much regard for her feelings that he cut down the 


1 GM.N. <Bcv,k pp, 130-I3J* 

■ Ibid,, p, m . 

9 A m N- (Btt-,}, Vo!. Lit* pp. 541, 901. Abul FjzI writes that once, 
when the royal camp was at Behai, in wa* announced to Akburihat 
the litter of Miriam Makani was clove by. "He was much delighted 
{at this newsj and made arrangements for doing her honour/' A. N. 
iBcv.)* VoL HI, p. 34B, Voh It. p. 86. 

He further writes ihat when Miriam Makani arrived at Delhi in t585, 
“Hls Majesty was deli glued at this news and he received her and 
brought her with alt respects ip her lodging/' A r N f iBcv.), VoL 11I P 
p. 704); Tabqat, VoL Ll„ pp. 224, 512. 

4 A,N. tBcv.L VoL III, p. B8L 

* Tuzuk iR. & B.L Vo!. St, p. 91. Abul Fazl writes, "He visited the 
abode af Hsyi Begum and paid his devotion Uo her). . - -rl.JV. t&cv.L 
VoL III, p. 54 L 

* Tuzuk i.R. & B-L VoL t, pp. 76, 131. 

* Ibid rt p. 277, 

- Ibid., p„ 36. 
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number of big ufne cups at her insistence, 1 * * 4 She enjoyed his 
utmost confidence. Once when he fell ill in 1614 A.D^ he did 
not convey this news to anyone for the fear that the news might 
break unnecessary panic and upset the whole administrative 
machinery, it wasNurjahan who was taken into full confidence 
by him and was informed of his indisposition/ 

Jahangir was succeeded by his son Shahjahan who ascended 
the throne in 162$ A-D^ He lost hts mother early in March T 
1619 A-D. Incidentally, almost all the elderly ladies directly 
related to Shahjahan had passed away one after the other. 
Therefore, his affection and respect centered round his wife, 
Mumfaz Mahal Begam. Her utmost devotion and affection For 
her husband is proved by the fact that she accompanied her 
husband through thick and thin and faced all the inconve¬ 
niences of long and arduous journeys which Shahjahan had to 
undertake during the period of his rebellion, 5 Shahjahan was 
equally devoted to her. Unfortunately she died in 3631 A.D. 
only three years after he ascended the throne. He was so much 
grieved and shocked at her premature demise that it is said 
that his hair turned grey in a single night/ As the time passed, 
slowly bis whole affection turned towards Jahanaraj his eldest 
and most favourite daughter. Once when she was burnt 
seriously in 1644 A.D. f Shahjahan was very much worried and 
made best arrangements for her treatment. After she had 
recovered, Shahjahan organised great festivities and distributed 
alms to the poor- 5 

The only lady who seems to have enjoyed respect as well m 
affection of Auriingzeb was Jahanara Regam, whom he regarded 
with high esteem, irrespective of the fact that she had been a 
favourite of Dara Shtikoh. He was very sincere to her and wus 
always ready to obey her commands/ So long as Shahjahan 

1 Iidd. t YoL II* pp. 213-14, 

1 He writes lit his memoirs, "I onty imparted this to Nurjahan Began* 
that whom l did net ihink anyone was fonder of me" Sec Tuzuk 
<R.& B,), VoL II. p. 266. 

* Lahori, Vo!. 1, pp, 387, 390; K. Khan, VoL I, p, 459. 

4 Lotion* VoL L pp. 3HS-SB; K. Khan, VoL t. pp, 459-60, Sarkar. 
Studies, pp r 27-2S. 

* Labor*, VoL II. Part I, pp. 363-69. 

* Adab\ fT. I96a p 196 b: Ruqqnt, f. 194y r 
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was aiivt, Jahanara stayed with him and looked after him. 
After his death in 1666 A.D., she moved to Delhi where she 
was lodged comfortably in Alt Mardan Khans mansion. In 
1669 A.D. Aurangzeb ordered Danish Mand Khan, a highly 
cultured and eminent noble of the Empire, to attend upon, 
her. 1 

Mot only the Emperors, even the nobles and other officers 
of the court paid great respect to the ladies. They used to 
dismount From their horses at a distance and bow before the 
ladies. The nobles could not sec the princesses personally. 
Their messages were sent through the eunuchs who were 
employed for the purpose. When permitted, the nobles would 
move a few steps forward at a gentle pace. As a token of 
special favour, the ladies sent beta! leaves by the hands of a 
eunuch. The nobles received ihe gift with a bow, thus expressi ng 
their regard and high esteem for the ladies. 2 


1 Sarkar, VoL 111* p, 56* 

The only other lady for whom Aurang^ob is said lo have a soft 
comer was Hira Bai [Surname*! Zainabadi Begairt) w hom beseems to 
have been once infatuated by. Con temporary records are silent a bout 
this affair However, wn if thffir was any such ihirvg* it must have 
been a passing phase withom leaving any effect either on the personal 
life of the Emperor or on the coniemponni' politics, Sarltar. Studies* 
p, 37, Sarkar. Yol. I, PP- G5-&6. 

1 Mamicci* VoL II. p, 354* 
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MUGHAL HAREM AND 

THE LADIES OF THE NOBILITY 


In t he Mughal period the ladies apartment of the Emperor 
was called A fahal. Abul Fazl named it as Shabistm-i-Iqbat or 
Shabisrnn-i-khas. As it was not easily accessible, it is difficult to 
find a very reliable and authentic account of the Irnrem. 

A b:g portion of the palate was occupied by the ladies of the 
royal household. In Akbar T $ lime more than five thousand 
women lived in his harem. They all had separate apartments. 1 
The number or the ladies increased by the Lime of Aurangzcb * 
None-the-less! the apartments of these ladies were splendid. 
The palaces of the ladies such as Ruqayya Sul ran Begam, 
Shahzadi Klianam, Gulizar Begam and Miriam Makani were 
situated at Agra. 3 There were three more palates in which the 
concubines of the Emperor were accommodated. They were 
known as Leathevar (Sunday)* Mongol (Tuesday) and Zenisher 
(Saturday) Mahals. 4 On these days the Emperors used to visit 
the said palaces. Besides this, there was also a palace for 
women in which lived foreign concumbincs of the kings, This 
was named os Bengali Mahal. 4 Emperor Akbar had erected 


1 Ain, Vol. I, p. 44. 

■ManuccL Vol. It, p. 350. He also supplies a list of She names of 
songsters, dancers, matrons etc. 

a De Laei gives a list of ihe palaces belonging to the ladies at Agra 
such as Ruqayya Sultan Begum h Gulixar Begam, Shahzadi Khanam* 
Miriam Makani (it should be Maryam-uz-Zamanip pp.37-39), 

1 Dc Utei, pp, 37-39; Pelsaerip pp, 3-4. 

1 ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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many women’s apartments at every sixteenth mile from Agra 
which could accommodate sixteen ladies with servants . 1 

An interesting description of three mahals in the fort of 
Lahore constructed during the reign of Jahangir is given by 
some foreinn travellers. The first was a double stoned budding, 
each storey containing eight fair lodgings for several women. 
The second was a square edifice with accommodation for two 
hundred women. The third was the most splendid containing 
sixteen ‘great lodgings, a paved courtyard and a pond, thus 
providing a ‘little world of pleasure.' It was decorated with 
mirrors and painted pictures. The door of the room could 
only be fastened from outside and none from within,* t he 
quarters of Miriam Mokaiti and other ladies were situated to 
ihc south-west and south of Diwan-i-khas at Fatehpur Sikri , 3 

The private rooms made for the queens were very rich ‘where 
thev sit and see all but are not seen ’ 1 There is a vivid descrip¬ 
tion of the apartments of Jahanara, the favourite daughter or 
Shahjahan, Her room was situated between Shabbily and the 
bedroom of the Emperor. It was decorated with many paintings 
on walls which were of exquisite beauty and refinement . 4 Bepm 
Saheb’s palace in Lahore was built of white marble and contained 
canals,fountains and gardens. Apartments for other women also 
were there. The whole building cost about seven lakhs of rupees. J 

Thus it appears that the ladies lived in splendour, pomp and 
luxury. Their seraglio contained splendid and beautiful apart¬ 
ments in keeping with their rank and income. Every chamber 
had its reservoirs, gardens, alleys and shady retreats. 


1 Ibid., p. 44, 

: Finch, pp. 162-65: Purchas. Vol. IV, P- 54-55- 


1 Finch, P- 149. 

‘Hawkins, Early Trarelthp- ! 18. , „ 

* Lahore, VoL t, part II, p, 241; also description of a palace, Vol. II 


Part 1, p. 313, 

* Waris. Vol. I, ff. 53*54. . 

'Bernier [p. 267} says, 'They inform me that the seraglio contains 
beautiful apartments, separated and more or less spacious and splendid 
according to rank and income of females. Nearly every chamber has 
its reservoir of running water at ihe door, on every Side are gardens, 
delightful alleys, shady retreats. si reams, IVmitains. grot toes, deep 
exeavaliors that afford shcllcr from ihe Sun by day. lofty divans and 
terraces, on which to sleep coolly at night.” 
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Organisation of the Harem 

Unlike the Sultanate period, the harem in the Mughal period 
was elaborately organised by the Emperors. Chaste women 
were appointed as Daroghahs and Superintendents of the 
harem and they were assigned different sections to look after. 
Similarly matrons were appointed to maintain order and 
discipline in the harem. A lady was appointed writer who 
used to keep all the details of the harem. 1 These ladies were 
given liberal salaries. For their salaries, they had to apply to 
the TahwiJdars or the cash-keepers, 1 

The highest female servant who controlled the harem was 
Mahatdar. She was just like a female major domo. She acted 
as a spy in the interest of the Emperor,* The interference of 
Mtihaldar often resulted in a quarrel between her and the 
princes of royal family because they did not relish the watchful 
eyes of these Mahaldars* 

1 Manurei, Vol, II, pp. 330-31. 

' Ain - VoL ■- PP- Manucci, Vol, n, pp. 330-31, According to 

Alit, women of highest rank received salary of rupees sixteen hundred 
and ten to rupees sixteen hundred and twenty-eight per month. Others 
received rupees fifty to rupees twenty per month. Ain. Vol. t. pp, 44-45. 

' Hamida Banu was the Mahatdar of the harem of Muhammad 
Mu.izzam (Bahadur Shah), She informed the Urn per or from the province 
of Multan that the prince takes the pen-case and memorandum-hook in 
his private chamber. “Very often at night in the princes private 
chamber where his beloved ones come, he takes with himscirhis pen- 
casc and memorandum-book. Out of regard for etiquette, it i* not 
allowed by the court regulations that the MahaUar or her deputy 
should be present at that time. When Your Majesty gave ibis old slave 
woman (the writer) her congee you told her orally and you also inserted 
it in n (subsequentl royal letter, that whenever the prince would call for 
her pen-case, this old bond maid or her deputy Sharfunnijsa should be 
present. These are the facts. What order in this matter?" And the 
Emperor ordered her not to leave the pen-case near the prince. Akkam- 
i-AiamglrU p, 65. 

‘Bahrm Kh^n, Oic Nazir of prince Muhammad Azsm* reported to 
1 , /' Th<? privet fan* behaved bad(> towards Nuruoni™ the 
MahMor, so that he did not lake her with himself (in his visits) to the 
ni penal garden at Ahmeds bad. The Mahnldvr sent n Setter outside 
(the harem to me) forbidding the prince’s journey. So, this stave 
(i,e. I he writer) came nod slopped the riding out of Hie prince, in the 

[Centd r an next page 
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The harem was guarded with great caution and attention* 
Sober and active women were appointed inside the harem to 
guard it* 1 Hahshi and Tatar women were usually kept in these 
posts - The most trustworthy women-guards were placed near 
the apartment of the Emperor. On the outer fringe eunuchs 
were placed, and at a proper distance from them were deputed 
bands of faithful Rajput guards. On the gales, porters were 
posted- Besides this, on all the four sides, there were guards of 
nobles Ahudis and other troops according to their rank*- No 
one could easily enter the harem. The doors of the harem 
were dosed at sunset and torches were left bunting. Each 
lady guard was obliged to send the reports to the Nazir 3 of all 
that happened in the harem, 1 Whenever the wives of some 
nobles or Begams desired to visit the harem, they had to notify 
first to the servants of the seraglio. Then they sent their request 
to the officers of the palace after which, those, who were 
eligible, were permitted to enter the harem. Some women of 
rank were even permitted to stay there for a whole months 
Another interesting thing connected with the organisation of 
the harem was that the king appointed similar officers from 
among the fair $c\ within the Mahal, a$ he did outside. 4 Some 
women occupied offices which were equal to those of the 
court/ The written reports of all the events which occurred 
in the Mahal were sent to the Emperor, The replies or orders 
were written by the women writers of the harem as directed by 


Cottxd. from previous past] 

absence of any order tfrom the Emperor)* The prince expense the 
Mahahlar from his assembly.” The Emperor ordered him to prevent 
the prince's riding out and also punished him. Ahkam-i-Alamgin\ 
pp, 71-72. 

1 Manned informs that Kashmiri women were appointed at the door 
of ihe harem to guard it, {Veil. II, p. 352). 

Vol. !, p. 45, Manned, VoL II, pp. 350-51; Peter Muddy, VoL 
it, p.201* 

* Nazir was a lerm used for lire eunuchs who guarded Che harem. Each 
princess had a nazir in whom she reposed great confidence. Manucci, 
Vol, II. P^ m 

* lbid. r p, m, 

1 AS fin VoL I, p r 45; Manned, Vol. It, pp. 350-51 - 

* Manucci. Vol. 1L pp. 330*31, 

' ibid-. p. 33L 
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Emperor or the Prince, 1 The news letters (of naqiamivis) were 
commonly read in the king's presence by the women of the 
MahjI at about 9 o’clock in the evening* At night the 
Emperor was guarded by w omen skilled m the art of archery 
and other arms, a The procession* of the Emperors were often 
accompanied with Kaneezes (women servants), 1 

Ladies of Nobility 

The wives of the nobles followed the footsteps of the royalty. 
Normally, a noble married more than three or four wives.* 
The senior-most wife commanded the greatest respect. These 
wives worshipped their husbands like God.* The reason was 
that the whole management of the palace was in their hands 
and they could give and refuse anything. The noble visited a 
particular wife on a particular day. and on such occasions he 
was welcomed very cordially. The slaves arranged for all kinds 
of comforts for him. While going out. the nobles w ere accom¬ 
panied by the favourite wife only. The rest of them were left 
behind and they enjoyed the company of the eunuchs. They 
were always anxious to go out. These women wore the most 
expensive clothes* ate daintiest food and enjoyed all wordly 
pleasures except the company of their husbands. 7 They were 
often very jealous oT each other of gaining favours of their 
husband, but they never expressed this feeling so as not to 
annoy the master. 

Eunuchs and purchased Bengali slaves were appointed to 
guard each wife To ensure that she is seen by no other man 
except her husband. 5 If a eunuch failed in his duty, he was 
given severe punishment.® 

1 Ibid. 

* ibid. 

a /Aiid., p|>. 33L-32" Taikimh-i-JIuniaj'pn-ffia-Akhar fey Bay arid, p, 252, 

Bibi Fatima’s daughter was a women soldier or Urdbegi in thch&rem 
or Humayun, 

^ihub, VoI;l F r. 130b. 

1 peknert. p h 64: I>c L jkU pp« 90-91. 

1 peisaeri, pp. 64-65, 

* Odd., p. 66. 

* Ibfd. 

M FcUacn sjys that the wives of only some oobEtmen were chaste and 

/ Cvnfd* an next page 
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T3ie ladies of the nobility kd a luxurious life. Their residences 
were the very picture of magnificence. The wife of Jafar Khan 
was one of the most magnificent and liberal ladies. 1 After the 
completion of one of her palaces, she gave a grand banquet 
and also invited the Emperor. 1 The wife of KhahEulhh Khan, 
the granddaughter of Asaf Khan, also lived in great pomp and 
splendour* 1 

Each wife of a noble lived in a separate apartment and received 
a monthly allowance for domestic expenses (furniture, clothes, 
jewels etc.) from her husband. 4 These ladies possessed many 
gold and silver vessels. They had many slaves and maids to 
serve them, 5 Their grandeur varied according to their influence 
upon their husbands. 

The residences of these ladies were surrounded by massive 
walls* with tanks and gardens inside it which they used for 
their recreation. 4 In the words of Pelsaertj "The Mahals are 
adorned with lascivious sensuality, wanton and reckless 
festivity, superfluous pomp, inflated pride and ornamented 
daintiness/* 7 

Concubines 

The practice of keeping concubines was very common both 
among the royalty and the nobility. 0 These concubines did 


Ctinid. from previous page 

most of them enjoyed themselves during the absence of their husbands, 
(Pel sac rt* p. 6Ek But I his view seems to be based on hearsay. They 
lived in strict seclusion. 

1 Tavernier says* p ‘The wife of Jafar Khan is the must magnificent 
and liberal woman in whole India and she alone expends more than all 
the wives and daughters of the king put together. Her family is always 
in debt. . . ♦ " Tavernier, VoJ. I, p + 339. 

* Ibid. 

* ManuCCt informs that the wife of Khaljlnljah Khan p the grand¬ 
daughter of AsafKhan T wore shoes worth three million rupees owing 
to the precious stones garnished in (hem. (M artued* VoL t, pp, 193-94i, 

4 I>e Laet p pp. 9£k9l; pdsaert* pp. 64-65^ 

1 Ibid. 

4 Ibid . 

T Pdsaert, pp. 64-65. 

1 Qvingtan, P- 234* 
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their best to all racl their masters, 1 They used perfumes 1 and 
sweet-scented ointments to excite their lust and encouraged 
them to use opiums and intoxicating drugs. They served them 
by driving flies t rubbing their hands and feet and playing on 
musical instruments. 3 They sometimes took the place of their 
real wives who felt jealous of them. 

Each concubine had her own apartment. 4 They were pro¬ 
tected by strong guards. None except the eunuchs or maid 
servants could enter the inner hails of their palaces. 11 [f any of 
these guards failed in his duty, he was severely punished. 
These women also longed for the company of their husbands, 
as they visited them seldom* according to convenience.* As 
stated earlier, the wives of nobles, and the concubines were 
jealous of each other for gaining the favour and company of 
their husbands. 7 

Female Soothsayers 

There were fema!e soothsayers in the harem who forecast the 
future. During Jahangir's reign when a pearl of the value of 
fourteen or fifteen thousand rupees was lost, a female sooth¬ 
sayer augured that it would be soon found and that a woman 
with white skin would bring it. This came to be true and she 
was rewarded,* 1 A woman palmist told Jahangir that a beautiful 


1 Careri, p. 247. 

1 ibid-i also Pelsaeru p, 65. Slave girl* studied how to make exciting 
perfumes. 

a PeLsacn, p r 65. 

4 De Laeip p, 99. 

4 Ibid.-, Peter Mumty* VoL It. p L 201. 

1 Pels-aert. says, "So lascivious are the women and yet I hey are 
excusable because the husbands, though they be peasants only, call 
I hem when have occasions/ 1 Pelsaert, p, 65. 

1 Regarding Shis, Tavernier observes. "As the custom the first bom 
succeeds the throne ihe hdtej of Kind's harem became very jealous of 
each other/' They used all methods to bring about a miscarriage to 
the other wives. Tavernier further gives information about it when he 
was ;st Patna in 1666 A.D, saying, that Shaista Khan's surgeon assured 
him that the prittcc + s wife of Shaista Khan in one month had caused 
miscarriaise to eight women of bis harem not permitting any children 
but her own. (Tavernier, Yol. I, p. 395}. 

4 Ttnuk (R. & Bj t Vel. II, p, 235 r 
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woman wearing white clothes w ould come to bless him. On the 
third day a concubine (Turk) came to him laughing and said 
that the prince* who had been sent to Dholpur, would be 
successful. 1 Thus it seems true that female soothsayers existed 
in those days and predicted the future. The fact seems to be 
that male soothsayers could not go into female apartments and 
thus female soothsayers came into being. 

Spies 

Women also served as spies in the Mughal court- Reference 
of a lady named Aga-i-Sarvkad is found in the time of Humayun 
and ARbar* She was formerly in the harem of Babur, She 
came to act as a. spy and to gather information about Khan 
Khan a ii and other big nobles, 4 



1 Iqbal Hama, p. I93 + 

a Totkirah-i-Hamayun-Wa-Akbar by fiayazid, p. 290, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES OF THE LADIES OF ROYALTY-! 


The ladies of the Mughal harem occupied themselves with 
various activities, amusements and entertainments. On account 
of the strict par da t they spent their leisure mostly in gardens 
and on marble terraces, in contemporary paintings they are 
represented sitting or talking in calm enchanting surroundings* 
sometimes their maids fanning or massaging Lhem . 1 They lived 
in palaces with spacious courtyards, dotted over with flower¬ 
beds and running fountains . 8 Front their windows they could 
have a view of the outside world also. Some of them were 
intensely devoted to religion and literary activities, others 
devoted their time in music, dancing and fine arts. Many of 
them w ent on excursions and pleasure trips but most of them 
were interested in dresses, toilet and ornaments. 

Recreation 

Sometimes pipes and drinking cups added to their enjoyment 
and they often had a puff or a sip to make themselves more 
lively In the latter half of the seventeenth century smoking 
fNukka or hubble-bubble) became very popular - 3 It was also 
used to entertain guests. Drinking was also very common , 1 

1 Knunuiji, p. 43, 

1 Cqt dr til qJ the Great Mu ghats by Stuart, p. 220, 

1 Kaumsdi, p- 42- 

1 F^intinys bear testimony to il; drinks and cups being kepi in from 
of the ladies. See plates Ivii b, Lviij* Ixiti, in Stehoukme ; Arr of 
Bika/ter t pp. 174-75, 
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“The ladies’% says Manucci, “drank at night when mu$ic P 
dancing and acting and other delightful pranks go on around /' 1 
Reference is also made in contemporary Hindi literature to 
liquor being used by women - 5 

To beguile time, ladies played games like Chess . Chmsper^ 
Ctumdai-Mandats nd Pachisi* Zcbtmnisa Regam was particularly 

a Manned K Voh J t p, 219. According to him Jab ana ra Bcgam was 
particularly interested in drinking. He writes, ‘Tift princess was Tend 
of drinking wine which was imported for her from. Persia, Kabul, 
Kashmir. But the best liquor she drank was distilled in her own 
house- tt was a most delicious drink made from wine and rose water, 
flavoured with many costly spices, aromatic drugs." Vol. (* p* 219. 
This statement of Manucci creates doubt whether a Eady of pious 
inclination like that of Jatianarn could be fond of drinking- 
lt is also found that she presented some bottles of wine to Manucci 
for curing the inmates of the harem, {Manucci, Vol. I, p, 219). 

1 Blkari Salsai, Dohas 353, 359, 3*0, 361, pp. 127-23. 
a There are various paintings which depict women busy at these 
games- See Kaumudh pp. 26-27; Maghai Painting by Coomaraswamy* 
Plate vii, page 5, shows iwo women playing Pachisf the girl in green 
holds the dice and in red is making her move. They arc sitting on the 
marble terrace resting on cushions- 
Cht'ss —It was a game played on a board, which was divided into 
64 squares, eight on each of ihe four sides- Each player had, at his 
disposal, a little army of 16 men, front the king down to a foot-soldier 
The game could be played both two-handed and four-handed. 

Chavper —It wits a game in which two parallel Lines of equal length 
were drawn with two others bisecting; ifrem at right angles, forming a 
liltle square at ihe centre and four rectangles each divided into four 
equal spaces of three rows on ils {four} adjoining sides. The game 
could be played by four or two players. Each player had, at his 
command, four pieces of (he same shape but different in colour From 
his companions. Three dices were used with dots marked from one 
to six. To begin with each player was required to place two of his pieces 
in ihe 6th and 7th places of the same middle row while the 7th and 
Sth spaces of she right row were occupied by the other two pieces. 
The left row was left empty. Each moved his pieces according to his 
throw till he arrived at the row to the left of the place of hii start. He 
would then move 10 Ihe empty space in the middle when he threw 
the exact number required to carry each of his pieces to the empty 
square. He was now resida or arrived. If any of the four players 
had brought his four pieces into ihe empty square, even then he 
continued to throw for his companion in hts turn to gel him out 
too. 


{Contd* on next page 
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fond of playing Chmiper . 1 Pigeon-flying and kiie-ftying were 
also some of their favourite pastimes . 2 It appears that some¬ 
times the ladies played polo too* though due to the strict 
seclusion observed by the ladies of royalty it is difficult to 
believej 

Another exciting amusement of the ladies was the display of 
fire-works. Manned writes, '"Their amusement at night is 
generally to have large torches lighted on which they will 
spend more than one hundred and fifty thousand rupees . 1 ’ 3 In 
some paintings also royal ladies are seen letting off the fire¬ 
works which proves its popularity.* 

Interest in Religion 

Some of the ladies devoted themselves to religious pursuits. 
They spent their time in the service of God> in prayers {namaz) 
and in reading holy book (Quran), Jahanara Begam spent 
much of her time in religious pursuits and devotion to God . 1 
She writes in her Rhata-i-Sahibiya that God has concentrated 
in her the ardent desire oT the Search of right path . 7 Her 
brother, Dara Shukoh, induced her to become a devotee of 
Qadifiya order though the princess was devoted to Chishtia 
order/ She made Mulia Shah her guide and spiritual preceptor/ 

* ■ < \ _ ' ■ 

Canids from previous page] 

Chandal-Mandat’ It was a modified ehaupet so designed as to 
increase the number of players to 16 with 64 piece* divided equally 
among them. The pktes were moved as in Chauper. It Consoled 
of 16 parallelograms each divided into 24 equal fields each having 
three rows and 3 spaces. These parallelograms were arranged in a 
circular form around a centre* Betting was allowed. 

Pachhi —It was an old game played on boards. 

1 Snrkar. Studies, p« £2. 

1 Koumttdi, pp. 26-27. 

* The Court Painters of Grand A fughuts by Hi tty on, plate vii r p. | H, 
Picture shows a princess playing polo, 

* Manucca, Vo!. II. p. J4L 

4 Koumudi. p, 55* 

1 Jahatiara by Yazdani. Journal of the Fun jab Historical Society* 
Vol. JI. 1912, p. 163. 

1 Rise la d’Sah th iya of Juhanura Be gam y Aligarh University M.mu. 
scrips- r v ^ 

1 Dora Shukoh — Life and Works by B, Has rat, pp, 82-33. 

* ibid. 
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She wrote, *'Of all the descendants of Taimur p only we two 
brother and sister were fortunate to obtain this felicity. None 
of our forefathers ever tread this path in quest of God and in 
search of truth. , * /"* 

Emperor Aurangzeb was particularly interested in religion 
and 'the females of his harem (daughters)*, under his direction, 
“learned the necessary doctrines of religion and all engaged in 
the worship of God, reading and transcribing Quran and the 
acquisition of virtues and provision for the next world-*'* 
Zinatudnisa* the second daughter of Aurangzeb, was brought 
up by him 'in knowledge of doctrines and the necessary rules 
of the faith/ 3 Zebunnisa and Badrunnisa, his other daughters* 
also memorised Quran and the latter "read books on faith/ 1 

Education and Learning 

A fairly important activity of the ladies of royalty was their 
active interest in literary pursuits. They occupied themselves 
with readingj writing and composing verses. Due attention 
was paid towards their education. Often the girls of the 
palace gathered to receive education of the primary standard. 5 
Sometimes the duties of school mistress and governess were 
combined in one person and she w r as entitled Atun Mama* 5 
Such a Atun Mama is mentioned as a guest in Gulbadan Begum's 
list of the guests in the mystic feast* 7 During the reign of 
Akbar dclinitq arrangements were made for imparling regular 
education to the ladies of Imperial harem. Monserrate, who 
visited India in I5S0 A. D u says about Akbar s interest in 
female education, ™He gives very great care and attention to 


* Ibid., p. £4. 

3 M,A, r p. 3IB. 

a Ibidu p. 123, 

4 Zuhdaiunnisa. Mother daughter of Aurangzeb, employed herself 
in adoring the creator ant! thus gaining boundless reward. M.A. r 
p. 323. 

* Some of the Women Relation* of Babur by S.K. Eancrji (Indian 
Culture, VoL IV. I93MQ.P* 53. 

*lbtdi, p. 53; Manueci. Vol- II* p. S31. Babur Hama also refers lo a 
Atun Mama who was probably Qutluil Nigar Khanam. 

1 G.H>i\ + (Bcv-k p. 121. 
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the education of the princesses. . . . They are taught to read 
and write and are trained in other ways by matrons,” 1 Akbar 
established a girls' school in Fatehpur Sikri.* 

The Mughal Emperors also used to employ educated ladies, 
usually Persian, to teach their daughters,* Shahjahan and 
Attrartgzeb had such lady tutors for their daughters. The 
curriculum included study of Persian* Arabic, Theology, 
History 4 etc. Some of the ladies learnt Quran by heart, others 
took interest in reading books like Gulfctan and Boston written 
by Sheikh Sadi ShirazL 5 The ladies of the bouse of nobles 
also received education through private lady tutors engaged 
for them, 4 

In the Mughal harem* the first lady who engaged herself 
actively in literary pursuits was Gulbadan Bcgam T the daughter 
of Babur. She was well-versed in Persian and Turki. Gifted 
with a poetic temperament she often composed verses. 7 She 
wxote tiumaytm Noma, on the request of Akbar* giving an 
account of social and political activities of the time. It is a 
valuable store-house of historical information. Her interests in 
literary activities were intense and wide. She was a lover of 
books, it appears that she used to collect books and thus had 
a library of her owh t b 

The second daughter of Babur, Gulrukh Begam, also had a 
taste for poetry and wrote a number of verses. 1 

Another lady, outstanding in the field of literary pursuits, 
was Salima Sultan Begam, a niece of Emperor Humayun. After 
the death of her husband fiairam Khan she was married to 
Akbar. She was well-versed in Persian and made rich contri¬ 
bution in literary sphere by composing verses under the 


* MomerniKc, p. 203. 

* Law, p r 203; hilar, p_ 190. 

1 Sarkar, Sitidits, p. 30 L 

4 ibid. 

1 Manned, VoL ILp. 331, 

4 Siirkur, Sfudie^ p. 301. 

T Ba/m, p r 431k 

4 C\H-N. (BevJ, ^nirtiducrion), p. ?6; Law, pp. 201-2. 

* Bazm. p, 439, 
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nom-de-plume of Makhfi (conecsled). 1 She also maintained a 
library of her own. 2 

Ian Bcgam* the daughter of Abdur Rahim Khais-i-Khanan. 
was also an accomplished lady, It is said (hat she wrote a 
commentary on the Quran and she was rewarded 50,000 Dinars 
for her work by Akbar 3 She was renowned for her generosity 
and patronage of learned men* 4 

Another remarkable figure in the field of learning was 
Nurjahun Begum. She was a talented and cultured lady and 
was well-versed in Persian and Arabic. She was especially 
fond of Persian poetry and herself composed verses. 5 * She 
maintained a library, rich with books; 5 Among the courtiers 
of Nurjahan there were some ladies who were able poetesses, 7 

Mumtaz Mahal, the beloved wife of Shahjahan, also posses¬ 
sed literary taste. She was adept in Persian and could compose 
verses. 5 She was a patron of men of letters. Vansidhara Misra* 
a renowned Sanskrit poet, was a favourite of Queen Mumtaz,* 

The female Nazir to Mumtaz Mahal named Satiunnisa was 
4 learned lady. She had a good knowledge of Persian and was 

1 filochnian in his translation of Ain refers f* il in Vo!. ( r p* 309; 
Iqbal Nania, p. GS; K. Khan p Vol. I, p- 276; Bizm. P 440; Maasir, VoL 
1, p. 37!, quotes the following verse— 

In my passion I culled ihy lock the thread of life. 

) was wild and so uttered Such un express ton- 
Law, p. 202; Jufar. p 193; A Few Aspects of Education and Literature 
Under the Great Mu ghats by Beni Prasad (LH.R.C, Vo!- V, 1923}, 
jl 43. 

1 p. 440. 

1 ibid-, p. 442; Shuslry, p- 589; Society and Culture in Mughal Age 
by P,N. Chopra, p r 114 r 

4 Baziru p. 442. 

1 Chahur Gutshan by Ch ittraiti&n Kayath, L J6a. She composed 
escemporc verses. Law, p. 202:; Jafar, p. 194; A Few Aspect* of Educa¬ 
tion ami Literature Under the Great At a ghats by Beni Prasad (I.H-R r C K 
VoL V. 1923i, p. 48. 

1 Buzm, p, 443. She purchased Diwan-i-Kifflnin for three Mithars. 
Same Aspects of Northern Indian Social Life by RN, Ojha, p. 132. 

7 Ba/jti, p. 443. One of them was Mehr Harwi (or Hardij. 

1 Law, p, 202; Jafar, p. 195; p. 447; A Few Aspects of Education 

and Literature Under the Great Mughal# by Beni Prasad U-H.RJC, 
Vol- V, 1923}. p. 4ft. 

1 Mitsiim Patronage to Sanskrit Learning byl-B, Chaudhury, Vol. h 
p, 77+ 
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well-versed in Islamic theology. On account of her literary 
accomplishments she was appointed a$ tutoress of Jahanara 
Bcgam. 1 Suttunnisa was also a good poetess. 1 

Jahanam Begam, the eldest daughter of Shahjahan, wa^ a 
highly educated lady. Nazir, the brother of Hakim Rtikna 
Kashi, taught her Quran and Persian. 3 Like her brother Darn, 
she had in her a strain of mysticism and wrote many Ris&las 
(pamphlets) on this subject* 4 She also composed verses in 
Persian and wroie her own epitaph which is humble and 
simple. 0 Jn 1671 A,D r she wrote ‘Mums-ul-Arwah’, a biography 
of Muslim saint Muinudditt Chishtt and his descendants. 6 She 
encouraged men of letters by giving them allowances and 
rewards- 7 Mir Muhammad AH Mahir, entitled Murid Khan, 
wrote a Masnavi (a long poem) in praise of Jahanara Regam in 
which he extolled her generosity and patronage of literature/ 

One of the most remarkable literary figures of late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries was Zebunnisa 
Begum, the eldest daughter of Aurangsmb. Her father placed 
her under the charge of Hafiza Maryam, a highly educated 
lady, and Mulla Said Ashraf Mazanddrani. who was a great 
Persian poet, Their contact enabled her to develop a taste 
and inspiration for composing verses/ Shah Rustam Ghazi, a 
renowned scholar, also encouraged her in her literary pursuits. 
She committed to memory l3ic entire Quran for which she was 
rewarded thirty thousand gold pieces by her father. 10 She 
attained proficiency in Mathematics and Astronomy 11 and was 

1 Ahkiwi4-Alomgiri t pp. 151 p 173; Sarkar, Studies* p. 22. 

a Sarkar. Studie j, p, 22. 

1 Lahori, Vat. Jl. Pan 11, p, 629. 

' Mifai*ui-ttflta by Anand Ram Mukhalra h L )22a. 

A Law. pp. 203^4; Jafar p pp. 195-%; Ba/m, p, 44H. 

“Let not any person eover my lomb with anything other ihim earth 
and grass, for they are best lulled for the grave of the poor/ 

* B;i7m r p, 448. 

T Law. p-203; Jafar. p. 196. 

1 flit Court Life of the Mughafs by Dr. M.A. Ansari (Thesis) p r 119; 
Ttihfut-ul-Shura* p. 123. 

I Zeburmisa Be gam and Diwan-i-Afakhfi by H.S, Ahmad [JJO.R.S ^ 
Vol. XIIL 1927). p. 42, 

J * AL.4. t p. 222; Sarkar. Studies, p . 79. 

II Divan of Jt'humiso by Magan Lai. p. 8 T 
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wdl-versed in Persian and Arabic, She was also skilled in the 
art of calligraphy and could write Shikasl, nastaliq and naskh 
perfectly, 1 Her letters veiled in sweet literary style have been 
appreciated by her father;, Aurangzeb, 5 She spent much of her 
lime in literary pursuits and in her court flocked the renowned 
scholars and poets of that time, Mirza Khalil, a known scholar 
of tliat period, was employed in her service. Among the poets 
of her circle were Nazir Ali Saib, 5-imsh WaliuHah, Chanderbhan 
Brahmin, and Bahraaz. 3 She also built up a good library. She 
established a translation department where a number of classical 
books were translated. At her instance the commentary on Holy 
Quran by Imam Fakhmdddin Razi was translated from Arabic 
to Persian by MuLLa Shajlchuddin Ardbcli, It was renamed 
*ZibubTafsir p after her name.* There are some works which are 
ascribed toZebunmsa herself- 'Zibul-Munshaat' is a collection 
of her letters."’ Another work attributed to her is “Diwau-i- 
Makhfi.' 1 Her literary activities were so intense and wide that 
she earned a name for herself in the literary world- 7 

Some ladies of royalty were also interested in promoting the 
cause of education. They founded colleges and gave stipends 
for encouraging edueation. Eega Begam, the wife of Humayun, 
founded a college near the tomb of her husband.® Another lady 
interested in the field was Maham Anaga, the nurse of Akbar. 
She considered it a great service to impart education and spent 

1 p. 322;; Sarkar, Stttdie j, p, 79; Law, p, 204; Jafar, p. 197; 

p. 456. 

* Conn Life of Qreal Mu ghats by Dr- M.A. An sari (Thesis), P- 119; 

Mir Mah. L IS76. 

3 Diwan of Ztbmaha by Macon Lai, p. 9. 

* M.A r „ p. 322; Gfimpxcj of A ledieval Indian Culture by Yusuf 
Husain, p. ]93; Educational System in Medieval India by Yu&uf Husain 
{Islamic Culture* Vol. XXX„ I956? t p + lit; Jafar ± p. 197; Bazm, p. 456. 

1 Zebunmsn Bit gam and DIwand-Makhjs by H.S. Ahmad (J.B.CLR.S.p 
Vol. XIII, 1927), p.42_ 

* It C5 said that the author of Diwaij-t-Makkfi was a Khurosam pout 
who migrated to India during the reign of Shahjaharu Ztiumnisu 
Bigam and Hfwvnf-Mokhfi by H.S. Ahmad (J.B.Q.R.S,. VoL XJIJ T 
1927), p. 53; Sarkar, Studies, p. SO. 

’ Her fame in the sphere of learn mg is evident from the numerous 
portraits which represent her pouring over a book, sitting or writing 
something, probably composing a poem. ( Kaamndi, p. 36h 

a Humaynn Budshah by Banerjl, Vol. II. p_ 317. 
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a lot of money for this purpose. She established a Madarsa 
at Delhi which was attached to a mosque called Khair-ul- 
manziL 1 Another lady of the Mughal harem who was actively 
interested in education was Jab ana ry, Bcgam, the daughter of 
Shahjaban. She founded a M&darsa attached to the lama 
Masjid at Agra. 3 

The patronage given by the ladies to the spread of education 
was not confined to the capital alone. In some provinces of 
the Empire also some ladies seem to have taken active interest 
in this field. Bibi Razi* the wife of Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur, 
built a college and allotted stipends for students and 
professors. a 

Artistic Activities 

The ladies of the royal family were interested in various 
types of fine arts. They often spent their Leisure in painting, 
decoration, dancing, music etc* which attracted them most 

PAINTING 

The art of painting was one of the favourite pastimes of the 
ladies of the Mughal harem. It is difficult to say whether they 
achieved any distinction in this art, as no reference of a lady 
painter is available, but there are evidences to prove that they 
did indulge in it* 4 Nurjaban, the royal consort of Jahangir, 
shared actively her husband's interest in painting. She appears 
to be adept in this art, 5 but no painting from her brush is 
available. In the absence of positive information, it is not 
possible to find out the general motives and the techniques 
followed bv the ladies. 


1 iflcv-L Vo!. JI T p. 313; Law, p : 20Z; Jafar, p, t^4j Educational 
System In Medieval India by Yusuf Husain, Islamic Culsurc, Vol. 30, 
1956, p. 116; Gtfntpses of Medinal led fan Culture by Yusuf Husain, 
p. 84, 

B Educational System in Medieval India by Yusuf Husain (Islamic 
CulEurc, VcL 30, E956?. p. 117. 

* Law, p. 10t; HUu P. 12B. 

* Kaumudi, p. A Woman Artist of Mughal Time picture at Bharat 
Kala Eh a wan. Bcmires- 

1 A prEticeis examiners unportrailL Ha&nn Ghulam is shewing a 
portrait to Mihrumiisa in darhtrr which she is examining. Sichoukine, 
plate vii. 
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DECORATION 

The ladies were alio interested in the art of decoration. 
According to Gulbsidan Begam. street decoration on a large 
scale was initiated by Mahim lJcgam, the wife of flubur. 

As the activities of the ladies were mostly confined to their 
palaces and gardens, they tried to decorate them as beautifully 
as they possibly could. a 

Nurjahan Begam was greatly interested in the art of 
decoration. She designed new varieties of carpets, brocades 
and dresses etc.* She also introduced new ways of decorating 
apartments and arranging feasts.* Her embroidery and lace- 
work added to the charms of her decorations, 

cooking 

Cooking was usually the concern of the professional cooks 
employed in the harem It was only on rare occasions that some 
lady took some special interest in cooking. 

Jahanara Begam sometimes used to prepare some dishes. 
She writes in her Risata-i-Sahibiya that she herself prepared 
vegetable, bread and different varieties of food and sent it to 
the saint Hazrat Miyan Mecr. 6 Another instance is found of 
Auiangzeb’s wife, Udaipuri Mahal. Manned informs that 
once she prepared a rogout (stew} and invited Aurangzeb to 
her apartment." 

DANCE 

The art of darting does not seem to enjoy a respectable 
place in society and, as such, there are no references available 

■ G if. I B*v >, p. 114. 

1 On ihc occasion of the circumcision feail of Akbar, when the 
decorations were made in Bcga Begam's garden. "Begani and ladies 
made theirs {garden} quite wonderful in a new fashion." G.H. iV. (BcvO, 

pp. 179-80, . . J . 

Buyazid also writes that the Begams decorated the garden in Artak 
when Akbsr Came to Kabul near Humayun. Tazkirah i-Hu»taytat- B'*r- 
Akbar by Bayarid, pp, 59-60. 

* Ain, Vol. I, p. 510: K. Khan, Vol, I. p. E69. 

*lhid. . . 

1 iVtala-i-SaMbiya of Jahanara Begam. Aligarh University Mjhu- 

script, 

* M united. Vl>I. Ell, pp. 158-S9. 
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ofladies of high class family taking interest in this art. Thus 
it seems to have been confined to a class of professionals alone. 

Dances were generally performed in restricted assembles. 
Still they were quite popular and added to delight on occasions 
v\ marriages, birthdays and other such ceremonious occasions, 
Roya] ladies of the harem often entertained themselves vv ith 
dance performances. 1 Although Aurangzcb prohibited dancing 
and singing at court, yet he allowed it in his palace for the 
diversion of the queens and his daughters, 1 
There was a certain class of ladies which look dancing as 
profession. Akbar used to call them Kanchmies* They had no 
other profession except dancing. 4 They performed their dances 
on ceremonious occasions. Peter Mundy, who visited India in 
1628 A D. writes. ‘‘There are also dancing wenches of whom 
there are diverse sorts as LuiJenees (Lalni), Harcances (Harakin), 
Kanchanees [KanchaEn} and Doomcnees (Dornm) being of 
several castes and use different manners of musick. Most 
commonly they are hired at sole nine feasts where ihcy playe + 
singe and daunec. And there is scarce any meeting of friends 
without them* , * . +ri Bernier refers to them as dancing girls.* 


1 Many pointings bear testimony to she Sadies' fondness of dancing 
and singing A picture of Nurjahan holding a Nauroz M&hfit shows 
one woman dancing and oihcrs playing on musical instruments, 
r Picture in. possession of Lala Sri Ram of Delhi, Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. I + p.5£6). 

Another picture of Jahangir sitting on throne surrounded by Courtiers 
show s many dancing women (Entertainment at Jahangir** Court painted 
hy Kishcn Chandh Kaurmids, p. 54 r Stchoukine. plate hii p Indian 
Painting Under the Mughal* by P. Brown* Plate Ivii, Fig. I- Painting 
shows two ladies dancing. They arc performing; movement called 
Chatha or sea-saw* in the course of which they hold hands and circle 
eight times. It ts said to have been originally a Hindu dance but 
later cm was taken over by the Mughal*. 

* Manned, Vol. It. p. 335. 

1 Aln t Vol. Ilf* p. 272, 

1 Theveootp p. 71, 

* Peter Mundy, Vol. II, p r 2H5. 

1 Bernier, p r 273; Gvington, p. 257; Indian Paintings Under the 
Mughah by p, Brown. plaEe Jtaxi. paioEing shows the women musicians 
called Bandls proclaiming the magnificence of the Emperor in songs 
accompanied with instruments at the coronation ceremony. 
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Women also took part in the Akhara which was an ^entertain¬ 
ment held at night by the nobles of this country some of whose 
(female) domestic servants are taught to sing and play, , . * 
Four pretty women lead off a dance and some graceful move¬ 
ments are executed. Four others are employed to sing while 
four more accompany them with Cymbal:* two others play the 
Pdkhawaj* two the Upang* while the Deccan Rabat* the 
Vina* and the Yrntra* are each taken by one player. Besides 
the usual lighting arrangements and lamps of entertainments, 
two women holding lamps stand near the circle of performers. 
Some employ more. , *. ." l 

MUSIC 

Some ladies of the royal family took keen interest in music 
and were themselves good singers. Rat naval u the wife of Piiran 
Mai, sang Hindi melodies sweetly.* Man Singh's queen 
Mrignayni was expert in music. 3 Meera Bai was a well-known 
singer 1 It is said that Nurjahan and Zebunnisa Begam also*" 
sang well and the former even composed songs. 5 Just like 
dancing, music also enhanced the gaiety of different ceremonies 
like birthday, marriage, etc. In this way many ladies took 
interest in music r fl Some of them made it their profession. Dadl 
women were employed to sing Sohla and Dhrupad on birthdays 
and marriage ceremonies. Abul Fazl refers to a particular 
class of female singers known as the Sezdah TaH class. He says, 

■ These are all various lypes of musical instruments, 

1 ASn t VoL III, p.273. 

1 Tarikh-i-Sher Skahi by Abbas Khan SE. A D.), Vol. IV, p, 402, 

3 Bharttya Sangctt Ka 1 1 thus by Umesh Josfii„ p. 204, 

4 ibid., p. 246. 

1 lbtd +t pp. 264 f 334, 

* Paintings of ladies holding various musical instruments bear it 
Out. A picture of Nurjahan holding Nauroz Mahfil shows one lady 
playing on Duff, and another on BamurL Picture in possesion of 
Lain Sri Ram of Delhi, Journal of Indian History, Vol, ] f No. 1, 
p, 536; Indian Painting Under the Mughufo by P. BfOWn, plates xlvii, 
xxxi; Ladies holding Drums, Tambourine, Duff etc,, plate xlvi shows 
chorus of women vocalistss Suboukine* plates Ivti. lviii T ExLii p Lsjv, 
Show ladies holding various instruments sueh as Tutipum, Dhaiak f 
Vccfw etc. Bo si on. Catalogue of Indian Colicctiotts in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Plates iii f v* mvi, xlvii* Art of Bikaner^ p. 174], 
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“The women while they sing play upon thirteen parrs of talas 
at once, two being on each wrists* two on the joints of each 
elbow, two on the junction of the shoulder blades and two on 
each shoulder, one on the breast and two on the finger of each 
hand. They are mostly from Gujrat and Malwa/’ 1 Besides 
DadL there were Nurkiyah women who played the wla and also 
sang. 1 

Entertainment of Guests i Feasts) 

The monotony ol life of the ladies in harem was often broken 
by the visits of guests and the reception offered to them. The 
w ives of the nobles visited the ladies of the Emperor s household 
and vice versa? They were entertained with sweet drinks 
(sherbet) and betel leaves which were the favourites of the 
aristocratic ladles, 4 

Some of the ladies took delight in arranging feasts and 
banquets. Various references are available in the contemporary 
records which indicate that some ladies really enjoyed 
arranging feasts. Mahim Bcgam, the mother of Humay un* gave 
a great feast at the accession of her son in 1530 A,D. She 
herself supervised the arrangements of the feast. She gave 
orders for general illuminations and instructed the upper 
class people and the soldiers to decorate their palaces and 
quarters attractively. Magnificent and splendid arrangements 
were made inside the palaces by her. She decorated the royal 
palace w ith golden embroidered pillows* cushions and hangings. 
In the pavilion of European brocade and Portugese doth 
Mahim Begam herself prepared a tent ling, a Kanat (enclosure) 
and a Sar^Kanm [a type of enclosure)* with many jewelled 
and gold vessels, rose-water sprinkle* and candlesticks. rh With 
all her stores of plenishing she made an excellent and splendid 
feasts* 

l Aix+ VoL IK, p, 272. 
ix 27 L 

1 Tavernier, Vol. I + p. 392, Contemporary paintings also unfold 
this aspect. Kuumurfh p, 43. Plate 3m shows a royal lady with two 
attendants en certain in g her guests with sweet drinks, etc, 

1 Flasks or sherbet* rose-water and beid bo*es arc often seen in 
the foreground of various paintings. Kaumudi t p. 4L 

* G.HJf* (Sew), pp. 10-14, 
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Jn the year 1532-33 A.D, (93S HJ, Khanzada Begum, the aunt 
of Emperor Hu may tin .suggested to him tocekbrate the marriage- 
finis l of tiinda] and also the mystic feast. 1 Khanzada Begam 
first organised the mystic feasts after which Hindafs marriage 
feast was celebrated. This feast was hetd in a magnificent fashion 
with gold and pearl hangings and vessels of gold and silver 
were used** 

In 1541 A-D. when Humayun was at Pat* Dildar Bcgam. 
another wife of Babur, organised a grand entertainment at which 
all the ladies of the court were present. 11 She also arranged the 
marriage of Humayun with Ham Ida Banu Begam in 1541 A.D* 
and gave a nuptial banquet after which she delivered the young 
lady to him. 5 

Maham Araga, the nurse of Akbar, was also fond of 
arranging banquets- In 1561 A-D. she arranged a delightful 
banquet on the occasion of her son's marriage,* The same year 
she also arranged another great entertainment in which many 
ladies participated/ 

The feasts on the occasion of lunar and solar weighing 
ceremonies were often held at the house of the mother of the 
Emperor® 

During the reign of Jahangir* his wife T^urjahan Begam gave 
many feasts, in 1617 A-D* she held a grand feast in one of her 

L The Emperor agreed with the suggest sou of Khanzida Begam and 
said. 4i Lel what my Royal aum wishes be don t” GJf. V, (Biv-.J, 
pp. 117-18. 

a Ou Ibadan Be gam gives a vivid description of the arrangements 
which took place in an octagonal room where Persian carpels were 
set and jewelled throne and golden embroidered Diwm were placed, 
G//.V, (Bcv.h pp. 118-24, 

1 Gulbadnn Begana writer "(Khatreada Begam) made a most 
entertaining and splendid feast. . * * Such as has not been made for 
any other child of my Royal father. She planned it all and carried 
it all-" G.H r N* (Bev.), pp. 126*27. 

1 Tazkirat-ul' Woqioi byJatihar* Tr_ p. 30. 

*Ibid. m p-31. 

* Abul Fail writes, Ta Maham Begum took leave from the court to 
make arrangements. She prepared ,t delightful banquet/' A,J¥. iBev,), 
VwJ, II. PP- W-5, 

1 (Bev.h Vol 11. pl 221; Tat^a** VoL II, pp. -250-51. 

* Ibid^ p. 55S; Tu**k iR- & B.) p VoL I. pp, 145* L4S; VoL II. p- 54. 
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houses which was situated in the midsi of a large tank, 1 In the 
same year, ro celebrate the victory of Khurniin in Me war, *bc 
Save another feast. “ After the completion of her house and 
garden in 1620 A D. which she built at Nur Sarai, she organised 
an entertainment and a grand feast/ 1 and also presented many 
rarities to Jahangir. 

In 1621 A D. Jahangir, along with other ladies, went to the 
NurAfshan Garden which belonged to Nurjahan Bcgam* In 
his honour she held a royal entertainment there/ 1 

In 1621 A, D.j wh en Jahangir recovered from his illness and 
the feast on the occasion of I umr weighing ceremony took place, 
Nurjahan Begam ordered her Vakils to make arrangements 
for some entertainment 5 She herself paid greater attention 
to the arrangements at this occasion than she did on previous 
ones. At the end of the feast she presented offerings. This enter¬ 
tainment cost about two lakhs of rupees excluding (he offerings. 

After Xurjahan Bsgam, the interest of royal ladies in 
arranging feasts and entertainments started decreasing. On the 
death of Data in 1658 A. D- Raushanam Begam* his younger 
sister, who was favourably inclined towards Atirangzeb, gave 
a grand feast.® But such references gradually became rarer. 

It appears that sometimes *he wives of the nobles also 
prepared banquets. The wife of Jafar Khan ordered a grand 
banquet to be organised for Aurangzeb in the year 1665 A.D. T 

The ladies not only organised feasts but also attended them 
too which proved to be another source of their entertainment. 
The mystic feast and Hindafs marriage-feast were attended by 
many ladies.* When Diklar Begam gave an entertainment in 


1 Lamps were lighted id! round. All those Amirs etc., who assembled, 
had drinks and rich food, Ttrzuk (R. -St B j, VoL I p pp. 3S5-B6, 

* Ibid*, p, 397 * 

*lbtd, r Vol, II. p. 192. 

4 Ibid, w pp. 199-200. 

* lbtd. t pp. 214-15; Manucci* VoL l F p. 163. 

1 Ibid., p. 559. 

1 Tavernier, VoL t T p. 3S9, 

1 G.H.N. '(Bev'-L pp. 118-24. Gulbadan Begam while giving a vivid 
description of ihe feasT T supplies a list of the ladies present Ihcrc. 
Among them were Fakh-i-Johan, Aq Segam T Sultan fiakht Begam, 
Khadijs Begam, etc. 
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1541 A. D„ it was attended by all the ladies of the court 1 

On occasions such as birth of a prince (or princess), birth¬ 
days, circumcision and marriages the ladies also participated 
in the rejoicings and feasts. 2 When Hamida Bami Begam came 
from Qandhar in 1546 A. D- N Akbar*s circumcision Feast was 
celebrated with great pomp and show and all the Begams 
attended the Feast 3 In the marriage of Shahriyar, when the 
feast of Nikah was held in the house of ItEmad-ud-dau!a T Lhc 
ladies also accompanied Jahangir to the feast. 4 

Fairs and Festivals 

Another social activity of the ladies was their participation 
in fairs held during the feasts oF Mew Year [Naumz). Besides 
the court ladies, the wim and daughters of the great nobles, 
OfTirahs, Rajas, etc, participated in it. These ladies would 
bring curios and various fine articles and open shops and act 
as shop-keepers. The Emperor* princes and princesses of the 
royal harem would go to buy things of their choice. The sellers 
and the Emperor who tried to act as broker higgled, exchanging 
pleasant and witty remarks. The best-witted and the most 
pleasant lady was admired most and sometimes she was able 
to extract double the price. All these ladies were entertained 
with feasts and dances of the Kanchmies [the professional 
dancers). This fair would last for about four or live da}s and is 
also referred to by the contemporary foreign travellers. 4 Jt is 
also referred to as Mina Bazar . It was started by Akbar and it 
appears to have been continued till the time of Emperor 
Shahjahan after whom no such references are found. 


% Tazkirai-id-Wtitfsat by Jauhar h Tr. p. 30. 

* Manned, Vgi r 11. pp r 343-44, 

1 GM.N. (Bev.J. pp. 179-80. Abu! Faz! says, 4, The Be*ams graced 
the ceremony/' AM (Bev,), VoJ. 1, p. 484; TabqM (E. & D J p Vol. V, 
p, 223. 

4 Tuzuk (R r & B.) P Vol. fl. p. 202_ 

* Peter Mupdy i»ys > "There is also al this time a Bazare , . . kept 
within (he Miihall . . + the wives and daughters of all sons, no 
man darings to refuse the sending ihem if the kina require them ..." 
Percr Muady, VoE. H. p. 23K; Manned, Vol. I, p. 195; Bernier Ip. 272) 
says ihis fair was conducted by bewitching females'. Tfrcvcnot* 
pp. 70-71. 
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too 

The festival of Ncturoz (New Year), which was celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour by the Mughal sovereigns, was also 
witnessed by the queens and princesses- Some separate enclo¬ 
sures were prepared for them from which they could sec every 
thing without being seen. 1 The chief ladies came and congra¬ 
tulated the queens and princesses. They were welcomed and 
given robes of honour. They stayed in the royal palace till the 
feast {which usually lasted from six to nine days) was overhand 
departed with presents known as Kkkri (mixture of gold and 
precious stones).* 

Outdoor Recreations 
HUNTING 

The outdoor recreations were also well within the reach 
of the ladies of royalty. It appears that some of them 
were interested in hunting and accompanied the Emperor on 
hunting expeditions (Shikars), They indulged in ordinary hunts 
such as Qamargtihs, in which a large number of wild animal* 
were driven into an enclosure for killing and deer-hunting. 
“On one occasion in Girjak when the ladies were present 155 
animals were killed. 1,1 On another occasion, when in 1611 A D, 
Jahangir went for hunting at Sornnugar, the ladies accompanied 
him and the antelopes of hunt w ere divided among the Bcgams * 

Nurjahan Bcgam seems to be the only lady who was a 
skilled shot and actively participated in hunting. In 1616 A-D- 
she shot a bird named "Qmha, the like of which for size and 
beauty of colour had never been seen."' 4 Again in the year 
1617 A.D. when Jahangir went for hunting accompanied with 
the ladies, four tigers were marked by the huntsmen. Nurjahan, 
with the permission of Jahangir, killed all of them- 4 On this 

1 Monscrrate, pp. 175 76; Dc Laes, pp. 300 101; Cory al, Early Tramtte, 
p- 27Er Peter Mltrtdy, VoL It, p + 238. 

K Tubtfui, VoL 13, pp. 559-60. Manned deudbes In detail how 
tfourox was celebrated inside the harem. Monticd* VoL U. pp 345-46. 

* Tumk (R. & B.L VoL i f pp r ]25L3tL 

* WA. PP- 203-4; also VoL II, pp r 73-74; iqbot Nonw, pp. 5S-5& 

* TuzMk {R. & B.) t VoL I. p. 343, 

"Jahangir writes, 1 "Until now such shooting was never seen that from 
the top of an elephant and inside of a HowJuh six shoots should made, 
not one miss so that the four beasts round no opportunity to sptlng 

/ Contd. on next puge 
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occasion Jahangir was very pleased with her and gate her a 
pair of bracelets as reward and distributed one thousand 
asharqfis (gold coins). On another occasion the huntsmen 
reported the arrival of a tiger. The Emperor asked them to 
surround the beast. As he had himself taken a vow not to kill 
or injure any living being, he asked Nurjahan to shoot the wild 
beast, Nurjahan from the litter so hit the tiger with one shot 
that it was immediately killed.* 

Hunting being o sirenuous recreation docs not seem to have 
enjoyed popularity among the ladies. Except for Hurjahan who 
usually accompanied Jahangir in his hunting expeditions very 
few ladies were interested in this manly recreation- 

A 1 *ss strenuous and more enjoyable outdoor recreation was 
hshing. Some of the ladies accompanied with eunuchs used to 
move out for fishing, 1 

"EX PE DtTtGN S 

The Mughals had a peculiar practice of taking their wives 
along with them in the battlefield. They seem to have 
inherited this practice from their forefathers and continued it 
even after they had permanently settled in India. The ladies 
accompanied the royal cavalcade on military expeditions- 4 
Carcri, who visited India in 1695 A. D. t said that Mughals 
marched at ease and carried their women with them/ Manucci 
also wrote that although the princesses and the ladies, when, 
they marched* started in the last, they always arrived first, 
having taken a shorter routed 


CctUd, frvrrt previous page] 

or move." Ta:uk 4R, &B.j h Vol* l* P- 375- Chittarrrran Ksytth snys^ 
She killed nine tigers and Jahangir distributed pearls. Chattar Gatehatr* 
t 156. She killed a Nakh cheer wUh her gun and the Emperor being 
pleased asked her to demand any thing, Folk Nomad-N arjahan Be gam 
by Shirazip pp. 31-32. 

? Tuzak tR. & B), VoL II, p , IE>5; K. Khan, Vol. l t p. 289. 

* K. Khan, p + 99. 

* The Army of the Indian Siughats, Its Organisation and Admiithlm* 
J dan by W. Irvine, pp. 200, 204 5, 

* Carcri, p. 184. 

* Manucd, Vol. KB, p- 74, 
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In 1526 A + D. t when Babur went to Dholpur, Mahim Begant 
and GuIbadan Begam also went with the Emperor. 1 When 
Hirtda! was sent against Shcr Khan near about 1534 A.D.* Sic 
had Dildar Beprn* Gulchehra Begam, Afghan Aghacha and the 
wives and families of various Amirs with them - While he was 
marchingi the Gawars pursued him bat he defeated them, 
saved the women and sent them to Lahore. In 1539 A-D-i when 
Hnmaytm was fighting against Shcr Khan in the Battle of 
Chausa^ the Imperial harem suffered heavy loss. Some of the 
Bcgams w ho had accompanied him were either killed or lost in 
the battlefield, 11 Humayun also took along with him Hamida 
Banu Begam when he w ent against MaJdeo in 1542 A .D^ In the 
year 1574 A*D. when Emperor Akbar went on an expedition 
to the East! some ladies went with him. 1 Again many ladies 
accompanied him when in 1599 A.D. he went on an expedition 
to the Deccan * 

This practice continued in the later reigns as welL The 
usual practice followed by the Mughal's was that on the day of 
the battle these women mounted on elephants and were care¬ 
fully guarded by the rear guards posted at some distance behind 
the centre where stood the Emperor and other chiefs. 7 On the 
march* after the cavalry came the Emperor followed by 
queens, princesses and ladies of the harem. They were carried on 
elephants surrounded with wooden blinds covered with thin 
muslin from which they could see without being seen. Other 
working women of the harem followed on horse backs rapped 
in long mantles. 3 

1 a H N, (Bev.) h p. 102. 

1 Ibid., p. 143. 

* ibtd^w PP, 136-37. Among those who were lost were Ayesha 
Sultan Began), daughter of Sultan Husain Miiza» Bcgajan Kuks, wife 
of Qasim Husain Sultan Izbck* Aqiqa Beyam of Babur’s household. 
Chand Bibs etc- Humayun's wife Haji Begum fell into* he bund* of 
the enemy bul was honourably ireaied and returned* Ij/l 1 and Tiitnri of 
Httrti&yiitt by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, pp. (34-35, 

4 C-H.h\ (Bev*), p. 154. 

*A.N. (Bcv h Vol. Ill, pp r 116. (22, 

4 Ibid,, p, 1140, 

T Tht Army of tht* Indian Mugheh t its Organisation and Adminitf ra¬ 
tion by W. Irvine, p. 200. 

* ibid. T pp. 204-5. 
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EXCURSIONS 

The ladies of the harem used to go for excursions, sight* 
seeing and also for visiting gardens and buildings etc. 

During the reign of Babur, on the death of his son Aiwa: 
everyone felt very sad. especially Dildar Bega m Babur proposed 
to take his harem at Dholpur on excursion for a change. 1 

During the reign of Hitmavun many ladies went to see 
Rhvnj* coming up on the hills and passed the night with 
the Emperor in delightful talks. 1 On another occasion the ladies 
went to visit a beautiful watertall above farza [between 
La git man (Laraghan) and Balkh in Afghanistan] in the early 
hours of morning. 4 Humayun often used to visit the orange 
gardens. Once in 1550 A.D. Some ladies, such as Bega Begum, 
Mah Chtichak Begam, Hamida Banu Begum, and others also 
accompanied him. 5 

In the reign of Akbar alio sometimes the ladies accompanied 
the Emperor on sight-seeing excursions. In 15SC A.D,. ^lien 
Akbar was returning from Kabul? he visited Btigk*i-Safii 
accompanied by the ladies who were with him * The reign of 
Jahangir is full of instances when the ladies went on excursions 
and pleasure-trips* In 1607 A.D-j when Jahangir went to Kabul, 
the ladies of the harem accompanied him and were present at 
the entertainment which was held in the Shahr-ara-Garden/ 
In 1615 A,D., an entertainment was held at Ana Sagar tank. 
Jahangir ordered the hill to be lighted with lamps. The ladies 

her lamentations passed due bounds", writes Gulbadan 
Begatm Majesty said lo my lady and the Beg ams/Come, let us 
make an excursion to DholptiiV 1 G,H .M (BevJ, pp. I&3-4, 

1 Miwot is a shrub two or three feet high in appearance like beet 
{Sate) *. * the flower is red and taste is sub acid with a little sweetness. 
GM.tf. iBev-h p. 188 {Footnote). 

p GuIbadan Begam gives a vivid description of how tents were 
pitched there and the Gegams' walked, +p lt was moonlight. We talked 
and told stories and Mir and Khanisb . Aghdcha and Zarifthe ree.hcr 
pjidSaruSahi andShaham Agha sang soflly softly.' 1 <j f/.A\ (B<av.f t 
p r 190. 

4/friA»p. 191. 

1 A.N. VoL 11l T P- 543: 

1 fuzuk (R- & H*), Vol + I* p- 167- 
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were also present there. 1 * * In 1617 A.D. Jahangir, mounted whit 
the ladies, went round to see the court and buildings on the 
Sh&kkar tank (in Mandu), founded by former rulers of Malwa,* 
la 1621 A.D. the Emperor went on a boat with some ladies to 
blur Afshan garden where Nurjahan Begam entertained them.® 

During the reign of Aurangzeb when he recovered from 
illness in 1664 AID., he went to Kashmir and Lahore, Rausha- 
nara Begam accompanied him. 4 This practice continued in the 
later period also. When Roshan-ud-daula arranged illuminations 
and enlertainmentj Nawab Qudsia and other Begams went to 
witness and enjoy the gaiety on Lahori Darwaza, The wives of 
the nobles such as Itimad-ud-daula, Qamaruddiu Khan and 
Ntisrat Khan also witnessed the illumination- 1 * 

FXLCfHMAGES 

Besides this, some ladies were interested in going 1o pilgrima¬ 
ges, especially visiting Mecca, Medina or the shrines of saints 
in this connection they had to make long journeys. The earliest 
reference of such a journey is found when Suitanam* the wife 
of Nizamuddin All Khalifa Barks, was given leave by Htimayun 
to go to Mecca, along with Gulbarg Bcgam. fl Bega Begam> the 
wife of Huufc&yuu, who was later named as Haji Begam, was 
permitted to go on pilgrimage to the holy places and Emperor 
Akbar arranged it by providing all necessities . 7 In the year 
1575 AT). Emperor Akbar again made arrangements when 
Gu Ibadan Begum r along with many other !adies k went on a 
pilgrimage of the holy places,* The ladies who accompanied 
her weie Salima Sultan Begam, Haji Begum, Guitar Regain the 

1 Ibid., p. 298. The tm pern r writer'"I spent the mosl of shat night 
with the ladies of the Mah^n on she bank oT that tank. pd 

* Ttii.uk (ft. & KK Vol. h P 3|4 r 

* I hid.. V&I, 11, p, l 1 ^, M naira id Khan also describes a journey raade 
by Nurjahan and olher Begums. I$ba! A tama* Tr. p. 138. 

4 Bernier, p. 351. 

4 Ashuh.'Voi- I, IT. 5 lb t 52a. 

* G H + N. {Bcv4t P- 169. 

1 A-Nl (Bev.) f Vol. II. pp. 366-6?: Badaunj, Voi H. p. 30&. 

*AJL\ Bev-) t Vol. Ill, pp. 21)5-6; Tabqtii w VoL II. p. 472; Tabqnt 
(E. & D-). Vol, v, pp. 391-2; Tazkirah-i-Nurmijrun'lla-Akbar by 
Bay fliid n p= 355. 
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daughter of Kaiman, Sultan Begam, the wife of Askari, Kulsum 
Khanam, the grand-daughter of Gulbaclan Begam, Gutnar Aga. 
the w ife of Babur; Bibi Safiya, Bibi Sarw Sahai and Shaham 
Aga, servants of Zinnat Ashiyani. 1 

Some of the ladies made pilgrimages to the tombs of some 
famous saints. When Akbar left on foot for Khwaja Muinud- 
din's shrine at Ajmer, many ladles of the harem also 
accompanied him.* Gulbadan Begam and the other ladies, after 
their return from the holy pilgrinsajrCj went to visit the shrine 
of saint Muinuddin. 1 In 160? A D. (during the reign or 
Jahangir) Ruqqayya Sultan Bcgam, the daughter of Hindal, 
also performed a pilgrimage to her father's tomb (at Kabul).* 
The ladies of Jahangir's harem accompanied him in 1619 A.D. 
when he went on a pilgrimage to the mausoleums of Humayun, 
Akbar, and Sheikh Niramuddiu Chishti * Jahanara Begam, 
after her recovery from burns in 1644 A.D., went to visit the 
tomb of Khwaja Muinuddin Ctushti at Ajmer.* 

Modes of Travelling 

Princesses and the prominent ladies of the seraglio had 
different types of conveyances for travelling. Palanquin was 
used by.well-to-do ladies. It was a covered liner carried on 
shoulders by eight men. Tt -was covered w ith red serge and, in 
case of a rich lady, with velvet.- Some ladies travelled in 
ChaudouliS.* It was a box-like structure carried by two Kahars 
(bearers). It was painted and covered w ith silk-net fringes and 
tassels.* Capacious litters suspended between two camels or 
elephants called Khejwah u were also used by ladies. In summer 

’ Hid, 

*A.N- iBev.}. Vol. 11, pp. 476-78; Tabqat, Vol. II, p, 5J7; Pelssert, 

p -TO. 

* Badauni, Vol. It, p, J2D. 

AB-l.Vol. l.p. HO- 

1 Ibid.. Vol. 11. pp, 101, 109. 

1 Amal-i-Salfh, Vol. TT. p, 422. 

' Bernier, p. 372; TTtcvenot, p- 76; Peter M irmly, Vol- 11, p 1S9; 

Pictra Della Valle. Vol. 1, p. 31. 

* Bernier, p. 371; Peter Mundy, Vol. II, pp. 190-1. 

* Bernier, p.371; Manued, pp. 72-73; Tavernier, Vol. I. pp. 392-93: 

Peter Mundy, Vol. IT. p,190, 

14 Feter Mu inly. Vol. II. p. 191: Bernier, p. 372. 
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Khm was put on its four sides. A special type of carriage was 
used by princesses when they visited the house of a noble. It 
was generally pulled by female attendants 1 It had wheels and 
there was space for one person, only to sit in it. The ladies left 
the palanquin and changed into these carriages, which finally 
carried them lo the inner recesses of the palaces visited. 
They also travelled on elephants. 1 These elephants had Amahs 
(a highly adorned dome-roofed throneji on their back and 
Mikdembers (a type of hauda) in which the ladies ^at.* The 
animals were decked with bells and embroidered trappings. 
Usually Song distances were covered on the elephants. 

Coaches (of English style) were also used by the ladies, 1 It 
appears that after the reign of Jahangir the use of coach fell out 
of fashion. 

Elephants, camels, mules and other beasts of burden were 
maintained by the Emperor, not only for military purposes, but 
also for the use of his harem, a While travelling, the royal 
ladies were accompanied by cimuchs, female guards and promi¬ 
nent noblemen .■ 

During the seventeenth century the retinue of the Jodies 
increased and it looked like a big procession. No one could 
dare to come near their Sawah (carriage) nor have a glimpse 
of them, Even the Mohavat (the elephant driver) had to cover 


1 Tavernier. Vo I, [ B pp. 192-93, 

- Bernier, pp, 371; Piclra Della Valle, Vol, I. p. 62. 
a Bernier (p. 172> w rites „ "These lovely and disc anguished females, 
seated in Mikdembers t are thus elevated above the carih, like so 
many Superior beings borne along through the middle region of the 
air." 

1 Pietra Della Valle, Vol. T, p. 31. Thomas Roe presented a coach [s> 
Nurjah-m Began* and she often mdc in it T Embassy of Sir Thomas Roc 
lo thf Conn of the Great Mughal* Vol. IE* p. 324, 

1 Voyage la Surat by Ovingron, p. 191. 

4 MonserraEe (p. 791 w rites T dL The queens ride on female elephants* 
hidden from view in gaily decorated frawdohs. They are guarded and 
escorted by Five hundred men of very dignified and venerable 
appearance. Great care is taken lo drive away to a great distance all 
who are found in the line of the queen's march. , , . The ladies-in- 
waiting of the queens follow their mistresses cn camels under white 
sun shades." 
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his head with a coarse cloth. 1 Bernier confirms this and writes, 
'They were inaccessible to the sight of man/ >s Eunuchs and 
soldiers removed everybody aside, A commonly current proverb 
in the Mughal army was that one should be aware of a rear 
approach to the Sawart of the great ladies. 3 

The pompous processions of the Seraglio are graphically 
described by Manuccj and Bernier. Manned writes, “When 
Bcgam Sahib leaves her palace to go to court, she proceeds in 
great pomp T with much cavalry and infantry and many 
eunuchs . . . surrounded hcrcloselVj push on one side everyone 
they find in front of them, shouting out, pushing and assaul¬ 
ting everyone without the least respect of persons. The same 
is done by all the princesses oT the blood-royal when they 
come out/" 4 At another place. Manned remarks* +f They 
proceed very slowly, men in front sprinkling water on the 
roadways to lay the dust. They arc placed in a palanquin w hich 
ha$ over it a rich doth or with net of gold, sometimes 
ornamented with predous stones or pieces oflooking glass/ J 

Bernier also writes that Raushanara Began rode on a Pegu 
elephant “blazing with gold and azure, is followed by five or 
six other elephants with Mikdtntbers .. . filled with ladies 
attached to her household/" Her elephant was surrounded by 
fj a troop of female servants, Tartars and Kachmerys, fantasti¬ 
cally attired and riding handsome pad-horses/’ Behind them 
came eunuchs on horses and footmen with large canes who 
“advance a great way before the princess, both to right and 
to the left, for the purpose of clearing the read and driving 
before them every intruder/' Behind Raushanara's retinue 
1 'appears a principal lady oT the court, mounted and attended 
much in the same manner as the princess. This lady is followed 
by a third, xhe by a fourth, and so on, until fifteen or sixteen 
females of quality pass with a grandeur of appearance, equipage* 


J Mamicei remarks, 4 'Princesses and nobles' wives are shut up In 
Such a manner that they cannot be seen, ^though they cm observe 
the passer-by. 1- Manueei, VoL 11, p.72-73. 

1 Bernier, p. 373; Manned* Vol. 11, pp. 72-73. 

1 Bernier, p. 374. 

* Manueei* Vol. 1, p, 220. 
a lbid. m p* 23ft Bernier* pp. 372-74, 
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and retinue more or less proportionate to their rank, pay and 
office." 1 Wives of the nobles also moved in the same manner 
and dignity; one such example was that of the wife of Mar 
Khan.* 


' Be filler, pp, 377-73. 

* Manucci, Vot, i. p.22D. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
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Charily 

Some of the royal ladies who were kind, generous and 
benevolent spent a considerable portion of tlieir personal 
allowances in charity. After the funeral of Babur in 1530 A<D., 
his wife Malum Begum made some endowments. 1 Another 
such lady was Haji Begani. the wife of Humayun. On her way 
to pilgrimage to Mecca, Haji Began distributed large benefac¬ 
tions and charities to ihe inhabitants of these places - Throughout 
her widowhood she devoted her time in alms-giving and 
maintained five hundred poor people by her alms* When 
GuIbadan Begum returned from pilgrimage In 1585 A-D.j she 
abo bestowed largess to the crowd, 4 

Nnrjahan BeganTs charity was boundless* She helped poor 
girb in their marriages by providing dowries to them 5 She 
had collected many maid-servants in the palace and she married 
them to Altadis (gentlemen troopers) of the palace. It is stated 
that ou prescribed days of bath she would distribute three 
thousand rupees in aims,® 

1 Gu Ibadan Begani writes, "My lady made an allowance of food 
twice doily. .,. She gave this from her own estate. *,/" £r. H . V. 
(Bov-), p, 111* 

* A.N, IBevJ, VoL 11. p.484. 

a Monserrate, p- 96. 

* IbUL> p. 205, 

& Tatimmai'fVakfttt-i'J&hangiri by Muhammad Had! (E.Jfe D,) Vcd. VI t 
p. 399; iqbat Kama (R & DJ, Vol. YJ, p. 405; Beni Fraiad, p. 1M. 

* Maasiiu Vol, II, p, 1073. 
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Muinla 2 Mahal, the wife of Shahjahar, was also a very 
generous lady. She used to present to the Emperor the eases of 
the helpless and the destitutes. 1 On her recommendation many 
persons received stipends and help from the state. One of such 
beneficiaries was Hakim Rukna Kashi who was given twenty- 
four thousand or rupees on her recommendation. 5 At her 
instance many girls were given dowries for their marriages. 3 In 
these charitable works the Empress was helped by her Nazir, 
Satiunnissa. 

Jahanara Regain., the eldest daughter of Shahjahan, was very 
pious and philanthropic lady. Once when Shahjahan recovered 
from his illness, Jahanara, along with other ladies of the h 3 rem, 
distributed fifty thousand of rupees to the poor. 1 After ihe 
death of the Emperor she sent two thousand gold coins to be 
given to the poor. 1 

Aunt»gzeb*» daughter Zinatunnisa Begam was also of a 
charitable disposition. Many people received their livelihood 
from her bounty.* She also built many caravansarais for the 
benefit of travellers. 7 

This benevolent attitude of the ladies continued even during 
the later period. La! Kunwar, the favourite of Jahandar Shah, 
was of a very kind nature and fredy distributed food and money 
to ihe poor and the needy. 1 ' 

Construction and Supervision of Buildings 

During the Mughal period some ladies look keen interest in 
ihe construction and supervision of buildings. The first lady who 
seems to have paid her attention towards building activities was 
Haji Begam, the wife of Humayun. After the death of Humayun, 
his tomb was built under her supervision. She also built an 

1 Sarkar. Studies, pp, I M2, 

1 Qazwioi, VoL 11, f, 277. 

* Sarkar, Studies, pp. 1]-] £ Amatd-SaUh, Vo!. I. p, 249, 

* Qazwini, Vo|, III, f, 572. 

1 Manucci, Vol. II, p, 126. 

* Af.A., p. 323. 

■ Nor ns writes, “This princess had built fourteen earvan&arais on 
(he roads out of charily to poor travellers and merchants," Norris, 
p. 236, 

* Ashub, VoJ, 1, f. 36a. - 
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Arab Sarai for the accommodation of Arab travellers and 
merchants, 1 Besides this, a royal house and garden was built by 
her on the road from Agra to Dayana** 

After her, Salima Sultan Bcgam, the wife of Akbar seems to 
have built her tomb. She was buried in the buildings in 
Mandakar Garden which she herself had laid out, 1 * 
The mother of Jahangir, known as Maryam-uz-Zumarti, built 
a baoli (step well) in the pargana of Jasut. It was a grand 
construction and cost about twenty thousand of rupees. 4 
Nurjahun was also intended in building projects. At her 
instance, her Vakils built a house and garden at Nursarai and, 
after its completion, she gave a feast/ Her officials also built a 
sarai at SikanderabadA Besides Nuijaham during the reign of 
Jahangir in 1619 A-D. another lady Aqa Aqayan, who was in 
his service, built a tarai in Delhi/ 

Purhunar Banu Bogan, the daughter of Shahjahan* was 
buried in a mausoleum which was said to have been built by a 
mason under her direction/ 

Jahanara Begam was a fairly noted builder, in Uihorca bazar ' 
was built under the instructions of Begam Sahcb {a& she was 
known), who also chalked out its plan, and this was known as 
Chowk Sara!. 1 She built a mosque in Agra out of her personal 
allowances in order to gain everlasting fame, reputation and 
reward in the life to come. Earlier Emperor Shahjahan had been 
interested in building the same mosque out of his personal 


1 Htimaynn Badtfiah by BanerjL, Vol. ll + p. 317i Monserrafe* p. 96. 

1 Thevenol ip. 57) writes, *’Upon the road from Agra to Bayana there 
is a royal home built by the queen mother of Ecbar C Ho j k Begam) 
with gardens kept jn very good order/ 1 

1 Tuztik :R. &B.J, Vol. I 4 p, 233 (The Garden probably was situated 
near Agra:, In Hindi translation the name of garden is 'AiumdkarV 
fjTifew£ + Hindi, p< 302 

4 Jahangir praises the baoli writing, “Certainty the baoli was a 
grand budding and had been buill exceedingly w‘elL l ascertained 
from the officials ihat a sunp of Rs. 20,000/- had been expended on 
this well” Tuxuk {R. £ B.)* Vol, l\ t p, 64. 

4 Ibid* p. Peter Mimdy, Vol. It + p + 78, 

1 Pelsacrt. p. 4, 

T Ttizuk (R. A B.), Vol. 11. p. Ml, 

•M.A'* p. 90 

* Amat-i-Sateft, Voh llt + p. 47, 
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finLtrict.il resources, but later he allow ed Jahanara to build it. 1 The 
Begam also constructed a monastery (Raimi) * In ihe village of 
Achcholp which belonged to her P she built a house for herself. 1 
In Kashmir she built a house for the poor at a cost of twenty 
thousand of rupees.* She also built a caravan sarai with a lovely 
garden and reservoir in Delhi. & In the caravansarai of Begem 
Saheb only the great Mughal and Persian merchants were 
permitted to stay. 1 

The lady last in our reference who seems to have taken 
interest in building construction was Zinatitnnisa Bcgam, 
the daughter of Aurangzeb, She built near about fourteen 
caravansarais, 7 She was buried in the Zinal-ul-Masjtd which 
was built at her expense in Delhi. 15 

Gardens 

The interest in laying gardens was not confined to the males 
alone in the Mughal family. Some of the ladies were also 
interested in laying out gardens, Among them were Bika 
Btgam. the grandmother of Akbar T Miriam Makani, the grand¬ 
mother of Jahangir and Shahr Banu Regain, daughter of Mirza 
Abu Said who was aunt of Emperor Babur.* Jahangifs mother, 
Maryairwiz-Zamani* made a garden in the pargana of Jasul 10 

* Labor!, Yoi. J. Part II, p. 252. 

libido V«L 11. Part I Up. 469. 

■/M. VoL 1, Part L p. 51. 

* K. Khan, Vol + 1. p- 706. 

1 Tavernier, Vol- I, p, 4p; ThfivenoL pp. 60, 23CMU; Manned, VoL J, 
p. 221. 

■ Manucci, VoL 1, p, 22L 

1 One of tier caravan Sara is was visited by Norris when he arrived 
at Navapur. (Norris, p. 236). 

1 Sfifkar, Vol. 1. p. 70. Vol. IN, p. 62. “It is said that she demanded 
Ihe amount of her dowry, and instead of getting married, built this 
mosque, 

* Jahangir refers to these gardens in his memoirs. He writes, “First 

of all I walked round ihe Shaharara . . then in a garden lhat Bika 

Begam, grandmother of my father, had made, . . . shen a garden 
that Maryam Malta ni, my own grandmother, had prepared, The 
Shuharara garden was made by Shah a ram Banu Begam fdaughlerof 
Mirza Abu Said) who was own aum of the late king Babur." Ttaul t 
(R.&B.L Vol. I, pp. 106 7. 

lfl Tuiuk (H.. As B.J P Vol. 11, P* 64. 
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which cost about twenty thousand or rupees. Nurjahan Begum 
also has the credit of having designed and inspired so many 
lovely pleasure-spots- 1 Her garden called Shuh Dara was built 
near Lahore. 1 Her Vakils built another garden in Nur SaraL 5 

Aqa Aqayar^ who was in the service of Jahangir also built 
a garden for her in Delhi- 4 

Jahanara Regam owned many gardens. One of them was situa¬ 
ted at Arnbafa.,* and another at Surat.* She also seems to have 
inherited or received some gardens as gifts. After the death of 
Mumtaz MaliaJ, Jahanam received Bagft-i-Jahtmaraf whereas 
B&gh-i - Shahara ra was given to her by her la Liter.She had also 
a garden in Bachehol which had various trees and canals.' 11 She 
possessed three more gardens in Kashmir Bagh-i-Aishtibad, 
Bagh-l-Nur Afshm and Bagh-i-Sqftt™ which were laid out under 
the supervision of iawahar Khan Khwajasara. 1 - 

Raushanam Begam also buiit a garden near the city of Delhi *«. 
whieh is known after her name. 82 

One of Aurangzeb 1 ® wives* ilibi Akbarabadi* built a garden 
in imitation of Kashmir and Lahore (Shalimar) gardens. 12 It 
took four years to finish it and cost about rupees two lakhs. 
Zebunnisa also did not lag behind in planting gardens. 14 

Marriages 

Some of the ladies played a significant role in arranging the 

1 Gardens of the Great Muxhtrfs by Stuart* p. 126. 

* Jahangir gives a vivid description of it in his Memoirs. Tnzuk 

{R. &. EL), VoL l t p + 76; Peter Mundy, Vot U. p. 214. 

* Tiizak tR. &B,h VoL Il t p. 192. 

* MX, p. 11!. 

1 QafcttmL Vol. Ill, f. 684* Lahori p VoL 1, Part II. p, 7, also VoL It. 

Pari L p. 115; Waris, f. 70. 

1 Thevenol. p. 35; Stavorinus H VoL 11. p. 465- VoI + 111, p. 177. 

* Lahori, VoL V, Pari 1* p. 99, 

I MX. Vol, 11, Part II, p. 587. 

* Md. t p, 428. 

« thid. w \ ol. L Pari II. p, 27; Description of Bagtl-i-S&fa given by him 

in Vol. ! h Pari I* 195* 

“ Amati-Sahh, Vol. it, p. 36, 

II Gardens of the Great Mughah by Stuart, p. iOS. 

1S Ibid rr p. 103, 

P, 154. 
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m&rrtgg&s. They looked after the management of the marriages 
so arranged. 

During the reign of Babur his sister Khan/a da Begam, his 
aunts h and wife Mahim Begam took special, delight in arranging 
marriage^ When Babur fell ill, he asked for the consent of his 
wife Mahixn Begam and his aunts for the marriage of his 
daughters GisErang with Isan Taimur Sultan, and Gulchehra 
with Tukta Bugha Sultan, It was with their consent that the 
marriage was solemnised. 1 

Mahim Begam, the mother of Humayun, wanted to see his 
som Whenever she saw a pretty and nice girt she used to bring 
her into her ow n service for being married to him. A lady named 
Maywa Jan was in the service of Gulbadan Begam. It was for 
Mahinfs wish that Humayun married her. 2 Another wife of 
Babur* Pildar Begam also took interest in arranging marriages. 
Huruayun wanted to marry Hamida Banu Begam. the daughter 
of Mir Baba Dost n and expressed his desire to Pildar Begam. 
Hindal objected to the marriage, considering the lady as his 
sister. Humayun got annoyed- But Dildar Begam carried on the 
negotiations. For forty days the matter was discussed. Hamida 
Banu Begam was not willing to marry Humayun; but at last, 
when Dildar advised her several times she agreed and in 1541 
A.D. Humayun married her. 3 

During the reign of Akbar* Maham Anaga took active 
interest in marriage negotiations, Salima Sultan Begam was 
betrothed to Bairam Khan in the reign of Humayun. Akbar 
consented to their marriage. All the court ladies, specialEy Rika 
Begam and Maham Anaga showed great alacrity in furthering 


1 Gulbndan Begam writes, **My chicha herself and Badiul Jamal 
Begilm and Aq boih of whom were paternal aunls or His 

Mijtsty ware conduced into ihc hilL Having raised an cstrode and 
spread carpets and chosen a propiiLous hour Maham p s nanacha made 
both Sultans bow the knee in order 10 exalt them to the rank of 
»t>n-iis + lawSr ,T (Bcv r ) s p. 107, 

1 Mahim went Hear Humayun and said. “Humayun, Maywa Jan is 
not had, why do you not lake her into your service T T G.N.W lBcvJ* 
p. HI 

1 f&id.i pp. 149-51: Tabqai; VoL fl. p. ?£; Tnhqat (EL & D.), Vol. V ( 
p. 207: Tarkirat-id-Woqlat by Jauhar, pp. 30-31; Badauni, Vol, | # 
p, S60. 
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the mimage negotiations, 1 Mahanv also formed the design of 
marrying her elder son Adham Khan to the daughter of Baqi 
Begam. 4 

Jahanara Begam played an active role in arranging the marria¬ 
ges of her brothers. She took the place of her mother Mumtaz 
Mahal, who died very early, and made all necessary arrange¬ 
ments. She took the responsibility of performing Dara’s 
marriage which could not be performed in the life time of 
Mumtaz Mahal who had already made some arrangements. 
Now Jahanara assumed the task. She collected all the presents 
which consisted of precious jewels, clothes and other gifts and 
arranged them at one place, 3 In these arrangements she was 
assisted by Satitinnisa.* The Emperor (Shahjahan), along with 
his nobles, came to inspect them. He was also accompanied by 
the ambassador of Balkh who was amazed to sec them. 5 On the 
side of the bride, Iffat Jahan Bonn Begam, the mother-in-law 
of Dam, made all the arrangements and gave precious presents 
in the marriage.* 

Jahanara Begam also made the arrangements of the marriage 
of Aurangzeb 3 and Shuja.* 

In 1673 A.D. when Zubdaiunnisa Begam (daughter of 
Aurangzeb) was married to Sipihr Shukoh (younger son of 
Dara) the marriage ceremonies were arranged by Gauharara 
Begam. the daughter of Shahjahan, and Hamida Banu Begam* 

Again the celebrations of the marriage entertainments of 
Muizuddinin 1634 A*D. were supervised by Zinatunnisa Begam. 
the daughter of Aurangzeb, 1 * 

Not only did the ladies take active part in arranging marria¬ 
ges, but the nuptials were often celebrated In their dwellings. 


1 A.N. tBevJ, Vol. tl, |>p. 97-8. 

1 ibid „ pp. 204-5; Tohqw, Vol. II, p. 251 
' Qazwini, Vol. Ill, f. 498. 

• ibid., T. 499. 

1 ibid., f, 500, 

' ibid,, ff. 491. 500. 

7 Ibid., r. 507. 

' Lahort, Vol. I. pj r t [|. p, - 7 , 

* M A., p. 77. 

1J lbiJ. t p. 152. 
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The marriages of Salim, 1 Murad* andShakrunnisa Begam took 
rlaec in the palace of Miriam Makani, the mother ol Akbar. 
Similarlv the marriages of Jahangir/ Parwez 6 and Ladli Bcgttm 
were performed in the house of Maryam-uz-Zamam, tl c mother 
of Jahangir.. The marriage ceremonies of Jahnnzeb Eegam (in 
1668 AD.), the daughter of Dara, was solemnised in i t * house 
of Jahanara Begam, T 

Presents 

Some of the ladies received valuable presents and rarities 
from the Emperor, princes and the nobles. But on occasions 
such as accessions, birthdays, wcighing-ceremomes, they also 

made presents to the Emperor, K ... .. t, 

Jn 1^26 A. D-, after defeat ing Ibrahim, Babur sent tlimug 
KhwajaKilan Beg some of the valuable curiosities of Hindustan 
to his sisters and elder relations of the harem. Dur.ng the 
Ttign of Humavim in the mystic feast “gifts were bestowed in 
ihe form or Asharfits and Sfiahrukhis to the Begams. Not 
only this, the Emperor ordered all the Miraas and Begums to 

bring gifts and everyone did so." 

Emperor Akbaratso used to make valuable presents to the 
ladies on Nmroz festival. Miriam Makani. Gulbadan Begam 
and other Bcgams were the usual beneficiaries of such presents. 
The Emperor used to go to his mother's apartments where 
nobles offered gifts to the Queen Mother.” 


1 4jy. iBev.j.Vdl. 111. pp, 969 "0. 
p. 791. 

* Ibid., pp. 990, 1059. 

* Tuiiik tR, & B.1, Vo!. J, pp. 14445, 

* Ibid., p. 81. 

* ibid-, Vo!. II, p. 202. 

T M./4-, p. 47; Sarkar. Vol, 111, p, 64. 

1 Thevenot. p, 67. . 

* GH.N. pp. 94-96. Each toeam wasgocn a dancing gin 

with one gold plate full of jewels and two sniall mother-of-penrt trays, 
full of Asharfies and on two other Shahnikhis. 
ibid; pp. 125-26: Tabqat, Vol II, pp. 25. 365. 
ii GM.N. tBev.l. p. 124, 

U Teb<iiit. Vol. II, pp. 559 &0. 
i' Dc Lad. p. 101 . 
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References indicate that on the occasion ofhis marriage m 
1612 A. D. FChurram made some presents to the Be gam 5 also. 1 
In 1617 Ak D* he presented two lakhs of rupees to Nurjahan 
Begam and sixty thousand of rupees to the other Begam s,- In 
1614 A, D. Jahangir presented a string of pearls to Ehsan 
Begam* mother oFNurjaham who had the honour of inventing 
/i r- i~Ja has tg, ir L 3 Itimad-ud-dftiila prepared a royal entertain¬ 
ment in 1619 A. EX when he made offerings to Jahangir and in 
addition gave presents worth one lakh ol rupees in jewelled 
ornaments and clothes to the Regams and other ladies of the 
palace, 4 In 1622 A. D. a merchant from Turkey brought two 
large pearls* Murjaiian Begam bought them for sixty thousand 
rupees and presented them to Emperor Jahangir. 5 

During the reign of Shahjahan Shukrunnisa Begam, the aunt 
of £hahjahan r came from Akbarabad to congratulate the king 
on his victory at Balkti and presented him Lais (precious stones) 
worth four lakhs of rupees. The Emperor also gave her one 
lakh of rupees as present.* Queen Mumlaz Mahal presented 
many things in the form of Ptshk&sh to the Emperor.' Jahanara 
Begnm p the favourite daughter of Shahjahan K also did not lag 
behind in offering presentations to him * Qn the occasion of 
the Emperor’s Weighing-Ceremony she gave a pearl which 
valued thirty-one sarakh and forty thousand rupees 1 and sent 
gold and silver for nisar tdistribution)™ 

On the accession of Aurangzeb, Begam Saheb and other ladies 
sent presents to Aurangzeb which consisted of precious jewels. 11 
After his coronation, he also gave presents to the BegamsJ 3 On 
the occasion of his weighing ceremony. Be gams again sent 


1 Tstzuk (R, & RJ* VoL 1* pp. 224-25. 

1 IbitL p-401. 

* I6ld+ t p* 27 K 

1 Ibid.. VoL 11* p. m, 

a Ibid., p. 237. 

- K. Khan., VoL l f p. 646. 

T Waris. VoL II, IF 21 l t 292. 3t7. 37ts Qizwini, VoL 11. p- 354, 

■ Lahorh Vol. t* Pari L p, 245, VoL IU Pari [[, p. 12. VoL II* 
Fart II, p. 582; Qiizwini, Vol. II, p, 290- 

• Amol-i-SaUk, Vol, III. p. 199; Warb, Vol, II, f. 23a. 

“ Lahori, Vol. If. Part J.p. 351; Warb. Vol, I, p. 701. 

“ M.A„ p, 19, 

'« Ibid., p, 14: K. Khan. Vol, II, p.77. 
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presents. 1 Abdullah Khan, the expelled king df Kashgar, who 
had come to Delhi in 1668 A. D. received valuable presents 
from jahanata consisting of twenty thousand of rupees along 
with a jewelled dagger, a betel case etc* This present was 
given through the Emperor.® Other ladies of his harem like 
Purhunar Barm Begam, Gauharara Begam,* the daughters of 
Shahjahan, Iffatara and Getiara Bcgams, the daughters of 
M uhammad Azam s received valuable presents from the Emperor.* 
This practice continued in the later Mughal period. 

Presenti from Foreign Travellers 

In order to win the favour of the Emperors the foreign 
travellers* who visited India during this period* also offered 
presents to some prominent ladies of the harem. In 1608 A.D. 
William Hawkins presented jewels to Shakurunnisa Begarm the 
sister of Jahangir and his paramour (Nurjahan). 6 Another 
traveller, Coryat, who came in 1612 A. D. at the time of leaving 
Agra gave a gold whistle studded with rubies to Jahangir 
which he later gave f to one of his great women.** Thomas Roe 
also followed their footsteps and gave various presents to 
Nurjaham He gave her an English coach, a mirror chest and 


1 hf.A., p. 46: Tavernier, Yol. ]. p. Stk K. Khan, Yol, t F pp. 396 h 4lXJ, 
425. 

1 A f . A * p. 46. 

1 In 166? A. D. t on the ocea^dn of Id Begun Saheb, Furhunar fhnu 
Begam and Gauharara Bcgain received rewards. M_^. T p. 36. 

During the mjrriagc of Azam in 166V A.D. Begani Saheb received 
present of an elephant and Jahanzeb Begam. ihc daughter of Dara. 
two horses. M.A., p. 4% 

In 1617 A, D, Purhunar Banu Begum and Gauharara Bcgani. the 
daughters of Shahjahan, eath was presented five thousand mtifnzrj: 
A/./L, p. 67: K. Khan. p. 77. 

* lsi 1706 A. D. Getiara and LtTatara Begams, the daughters of 
Muhammad Aiam, each were presented with ornaments varying in 
prices from eight id ten thousand. Af.4., p. 306, 

* lluwkins who Came in 160S A. D. writes* “ Knowing the cuslomc uf 
these moores that without gifts and bribes nothing, would cither got 
forward or bee accomplished > I seal my broker io seeke uut for jewels 
fining for the kings sister (Shukarunnisaj and new paramour.. 
Hawkins, Early Trank, p. 24. 

- Coryat, Early Troveh, p. 67. 
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toys etc, 1 Tavernier, who visited India in 3 640 A. D. pave 
presents to the Emperor and his sister Jahunara." She also 
received presents from the English in the form of oils, broad- 
elothj mirrors, cabinet and embroidered cloth etc? 

Dresses 

Dress occupied a fairly prominent place in the life of the 
ladies of royalty and nobility. In the days when the upper 
class ladies had very limited occupation and their physical 
charm was the only passport of royal favour, most of them 
devoted their utmost attention to their dresses. Women of 
royalty and nobility wore elegant and costly dresses and took 
pleasure in being daintily dressed so that they may look pretty 
and attractive. 

The material used in the dresses were usually thin silk, Darla 
(striped cloth), and muslin. Sironj (Malwa) Muslin was in 
great demand and the merchants were ordered to send it only 
to Mughal seraglio or to the nobles and courtiers. Sometimes 
Lhe dresses consisted of Zarbafi (cloth woven by golden thread), 
Tiladvz, Mukkeshkar M Kimkhwabs (varieties of cloth made of 
gold} and Kalabatlu (golden trinkets). 4 The dresses were embroi¬ 
dered with gold and silver. Laces were added to make them 
more graceful. They were scented with essence of rose and 
other perfumes.* The dress once worn was not put on many 
times.* The difference between the dress of royalty* nobility 
and the middle class lay mostly in quality, material and price 
rather than in style. 

It may be presumed that during the time of Babur and 
Humayun the Mughal ladies of the Imperial harem continued 
to put on the dresses of their respective countries like Persia 

1 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe la the Court of the Great Mughaf 
Vet. tf pp r 324* 3S4, 3M h 427, 45JL 

* Tavernier, Vol. L p- 141. 

a English Factory Records (16*1-1654), pp_ II, O; {l646-5Q) t P- 304. 

1 F terra Della Valle. Vol. 1. p, 44; Ashub, Vol. I. 1 - 130a. 

* Labori, Vol. U, Part J, pp. 363-64; Manned, Vol. EE P p. 340, 

* Manucci, Vol. II, p r 341; Berntcr h p, 25S. Some foreign traveller* 
give incredible account of the cost of their dresses. Bermer calculates 
the cost of drawer alone ai 12 or IS croups* Maaueci says that each 
garment coil them Rs. 40 t>r 50 without late. 
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and Khurasan. Women of royalty wore drawers which were 
wide and loose. They covered their upper part with a shirt 
which was fastened at the back. Another garment with a V- 
shapcd collar was also used. In addition to them* an upper 
garment named Yateek was also En vogue. It was buttoned in 
front, had a deep neck and had either half sleeves or full 
sleeves, 1 Some other garments in use those days were Poswn, 
Ulfmgi j Brnich* and Tarhat.* 

In course of time, however* the process of assimilation did 
set in motion and Indian pattern began to fascinate Muslim 
women of the upper classes. It was but natural, more so due to 
the climate* modifications became essential. The beginning of 
this process may be traced from the time of Humayurn While 
Humayun's queens and princesses put on dresses resembling 
Ihose of Turkish women, they dressed their hair in typical 
Hindu way. They no longer let their -hair loose and parted but 
tw isted them into a flat pad at the back from which a few curls 
rolled on/ 4 During the end of Humayun's reign Turkish ladies 
started using the ornaments which the Hindu women usually wore. 

As regards the head-dress of the Mughal ladies the Taj-kubh* 
which was the favourite head-gear of queens and princesses 
llptil the fifteenth century* started losing its popularity. 11 In 
Humayun's time the ladies used a high crested cap called TaqL 
ti was worn by unmarried girls while the married wore a Taqi t 
with a veil hanging called Lachaq or Qasaha* Ladies of high 
families added plumes also to ihcir caps. 7 The Taqt lost its 
popularity long before A k bar's death and was used only by 
maids* women guards etc. Some ladies also wore turbans 
decorated with pearls and plumes. It was a special privilege 
allowed by the Emperor to a select few," 

* KaumudL p. 9S. 

* Ibldr* Kaumudi identities it with Farai in style but with a slit in 

the sleeve. 

Mi was a sort of clonk made of earners hair and was hung from 

the shoulder. Catalogue JttdiaiT Cofteclw/h Hales hi, V P 

- Kaumudh p, ^6. 

1 Ibitf, 

1 att-N. <Bev.L |K 13HL 

1 Kmtnutdi, p. 96 , 

■The u&c of turban is described both by Pic tea Delta Ysik and 

{Carftd, &n next page 
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The reign of Akbar is significant with regard to the evolution 
of women’s costume. This process was given impetus by the 
entrance of Rajput princesses in his harem. 1 Broad-minded and 
liberal as Akbar was, he allowed them to continue their own 
patterns of dress. This occasioned a marked change in fashion 

and style. . 

The main item of wear for the Rajput ladies was Angiva or 

tight fitting bodice. It could be half sleeved or full sleeved. Its 
length diminished with time. We have copious references m 
Hindi literature with regard to the form and use or this item of 
dress. 2 Below the Atigiya, Lahanga (long skirt) w as worn. To 
the two ends of karbaad (binding cord) were attached bunches 
of pearls to add elegance and beauty to the dress. Finally, to 
complete the set, Odhtf w as used. It was a piece of large cloth 
and was used for covering the upper part of the body and 
head, 1 


Contd, from previous page] 

Manned, Fietfa Della Valle says, "Sometimes women weara iurtwn 
IOO, coloured and wrought with gold," Vol. I. P, 44. Piclure of a hdy 
with luiban on her head* Pltnc Ixvi of Stchoukinc, 

Mamicci says. l *U 5s Muemely beccimng and mates lhe wearer lock 

veiy sracefuL 1 * VA II, 339- 

1 For the lift of Rajput Indies who entered ihe Mughal harem see 
Appendix *F. 

1 Sursagar, Pari 1. p. 622,- Neele Angiva, Part II, p 1-19 

Angiva is also referred fo as KoackM or ChalL See Sar soger. 
Part L pp. 265* m 606, 651, 654. 7B0 P Part II, pp. M5i 992. 1219etc; 
Mira Bai ki Shabdavaii. p. 64: Rahiman Vitas* PP- 345. 39, 43: Raskkan 
Grant havali iSuj&n Raskhiini, PP- 3$+ 39* 62; Mari Seise!. pp, 452 h 
475 s 501; 503: Mati Rant Grantftavali iKas Raj), pp, 30B. 319- 320, 347. 

1 Pedmavat ol Jayasi, p. 176 

ttptt rttt qfirl r jft #ttt : 

m i p. 177- 

Mtera ki Shabdawli* pp, 13. 64: Surseger r Pari L PP- 606,619, 
{wm Sim), p. 730, 

* Surieger, Part 1. pp. 2C5, 760 “’Him 3#I * 

Mtera ki Shahdavali, p, 25: Rahiman Vitos, pp. 33,42.45; Ulhori Sat sat, 
p. 42, Doha 118 

“iR^n fimfr ^rfr #w* 

Mati Ram Grant hevafi <Ras Raj), P- 323, 


[Canid, an next page 
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The dress of the Muslim ladies consisted of Ptshwoz and 
tight trousers. The former was fastened at the waist and hung 
even below the knees like skirts. It had a ‘V 1 collar which 
opened in the front. The trousers were worked in golden 
thread, forming pretty designs—floral or geometrical 1 Like 
Hindu ladies the Muslims also used Dupatla." 1 

In the hands of Nurjahan the form and style of female attire 
further developed. She revolutionised the art of dressing. She 
designed various new dresses of brocade and lace-gowns ctc. 
Famous among them are t Nur MahalV dress (for bride and 
bride-groom), i Do dams 1 for Pesbwz (gowns) , Punch tafia for 
Orfmis (veils), Bcdtah (brocade), Kinari (Lactj and Farsh-s- 
chtmdini (carpets of sandalwood colour), 5 

An elegant item of female dress* known as £ Jam mu female 
dress' appeared in this period. It consisted of a tight fitting 
Kurfi hanging upto knees with tight sleeves fastened upto the 
breast. It was decorated with frills in the front and was worn 
along with short Angiya. In the lower part tight fitting trousers 
were worn. The material used for trousers was silk either 
printed with flowers or striped 5 Light thin cloth was used for 
veil. Dane in g girls wore practically the same type of dress, buL 
their Kurd was longer. It was made of fine material called 
Sironj Muslin which was very thin and flimsy. 

Ounng the reign of Shahjiihan the same dress continued, 
except one change. The Kurts grew in length and reached 
upto ankle* 


Coni d r from pre rious page] 

This set of dress k also referred lo in Ain. Vol. Ill, p. 3\2 . Stchou- 
Jcine Plates lii F Ivi depict ladies wearing ChoU and Latianga. The ends 
of Izar&and arc lucked with pearls, 

■Forbes, Vol, t. pp* 261-63. Indian costume, p, J4L Catalogue of 
indiats Collection, Plates, in, v* xwivi* *lviu li. Plates in Stchoukine, 
xli + ]xxi show tong Kona, trouser irloweredh Dtjpaim (long scarfi and 
slippers, 

1 l&id. 

•R. Khan, Vol L p.269; Alx t VoL 1. p. 510; Beni Prasad* p, \m 
Rise and Fall of ike Mughal Empire by Dr. R_ P, Tripalhl p, 422: 
Society ami Csdture in Mwyhui Age by P, N, Chopra* p. 13, 

* Kaumudi, p. 100. 

1 Pictra Della VaiIe F Vol 1 F p r 44 r 
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Jn the reign of Aurangzeb* Zebtinnisi is s^id to have intro^ 
duced a woman's garment called Angiya-Kwti. 1 For sometime 
Angiya was not worn with Kurti K bat again it came into 
fashion.® This mod; of dress continued in the later Mughal 
period. 

The ladies also wore heei-less slippers called Paposh. They 
were of various patterns, 3 and sometime were decorated with 
golden flowers. 4 

Toilet 

Next to dreji wis t>Uit which m>>tly occupied the attention 
of the ladies of royalty and nobil ity. By using various cosmetics 
they enhanced their beauty. In India sixteen forms of personal 
adornment such as bathing, dressing, using ornaments and 
cosmetics, were prevalent. These have been described by Malik 
Muhammad Jaynsi in his Padmavafn 5 This is confirmed by Abu I 
Fazl who gives a vivid description of women’s toilet in din-r- 
Akbari* Among them were bathing, anointing, wearing dresses 
and ornaments, using henna and betel. 

1 Dtwatt of Zcbitaniso by M ag an Lai , p. 14. 

* Kaumiidt, p. 103. 

9 Th eve not. p. 37. 

* Kaumudl, p- 101. 

1 Padmamt of JayasL p. 287-88 

"mlf ir:T.5j r)i- gfr ?vk W 

¥Uf3 jtr 5TRT, 3*T fkFJS rf? PH* fi^Kl 

wr sfcft if qiT5i 5 fr ifer 'T.Vrs: 

g'*f usi st^sn, gfcr ^ nflRT 
3iw-5r tot tP?, '^*l tot> ^ 

-flti.T? grr, w m 

qtnr ssm-'^T <8? % 'rift ^tttt 

* Ain, VoL lib p. 312. They are baihingx anointing with sandaS- 
wood t unguems. wearing dresses of various kinds, seclarial murks of 
caste, using coHyrium, wearing earrings, ado mine with nose-ring of 
pejfts and gold, wearing ornaments round she neck, decking with 
garlands of flowers or pearls, plaining hands, wearing belt wash 
hanging bells decorating feet wilh ornaments* eating pan. The 
■Sringar* of Radha U described in the same manner by Surda* in 
Sw*a$ar, Part 1L PP- 99J, 994. 


i Camd r on next peg* 
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Before taking bath unguents were rubbed on the body. 
After bath sweet-scented pastes were rubbed (Cftandtm Amadagd) 
and scented clothes were put on. 3 Long wavy locks of hair 
were oiled, combed, and plaited,- Hindu ladies parted their 
hair and twisted it behind their head- They often made rolls of 
hair on one side and did not bind it or made it in tresses. Girls 
allowed their hair to grow from the age of twelve onwards. 3 The 
hair of the Muhammadan women hung down behind them 
twisted with silk. 4 Women also used flowers and ornaments to 
decorate their hair. 5 Vermilion was applied between the parting 
of the hair by the Hindu married ladies* 1 Bmdi was fixed on the 


Cohlri. from previous page] 

aft fern? 

^fr f m « zhtr vp Mi 

Ant *?■=!"-'i sra trader 

itffr 7 ^ 1 ^ fs" ftrat?; 

Pa in lings aha bear testimony to the toilet of she ladies. Stchoukine, 
Plates JJOOii. Itxxji. 

1 Manned. VoL III. p. 40. 

1 Manned, Vol. Ill* p. 40, Reference of Befit is made in Ramckattdrika, 
Pan IL pp. 193-94 "flfsr * ffr # IF %# JT ? Surtvgw. Part L p. 265 
' = -rmr^r jirs J ;1 p. 619 - Snw^=ft#'iu. 7«o 'w jpoL Part ir T pp 945, 
970 TK 980; Bihari Saisai r p. ]4 'SsfN^; Mati Rom GroMfumU | Ras 
Raj\ p. 388 **££l GW 5ef.naLp. 4fr8, 

Senapait, A'oi£f /fa/medrar, p« 43 -RT 3FT K*ll# I ( 

Reference to Jura is also made in Padmawt, pp. 61. 96 and B Shari* 

p. 13 

* Manned, Vol. HL p. 40, 

* Terry £uWy TVavr/j* p- 309; De LacE says I hey also dress the 
hair forward in a knot from rhe back, p. S3: Carcri says they cover 
ihcir head but (he hair hangs dow n behind in several tresses (Book 11, 
p. 248 h 

B Fryer says “Their hair . . . grown in iresses which the rich 
embellish with gold* coronets and rich Jewels ihc poor brads with 
Hiring of Jasmine flower/' Fryer, Vol, II, p. ]|7; Stave mi us. VoU I. 
p. 415, 

* Sursagar. Pari I, p r 305. - §jjjr W* Part 11* pp. 970-71, 

@5* f ; Rahtman Vitm, p, 33, Bhutan* Shhraj 

BIntshtin t p. 124. 
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forehead. 1 ' Collyrium was used for th; eyes. 2 Even artificial 
eye-brows were made with the help of collyrium. Some women 
used Missi (a kind of powder) for blackening their teethe To 
redden the lips and imparling sweet smell, lieu! leaf was used. 4 
They also used MeJmdi (henna) to dye Iheir hands and feel. 5 

Ornaments 

As in any other period, in the Mughal period also, ladies had 
great Taney for ornaments. They adorned themselves with 
various ornaments to look more charming and attractive. 
Twelve ornaments (from head to Foot) were considered as 
standard in the Middle Ages. They were Nupur, Kinkin, Kalava, 
Anguthi, Kankan, Angati, Hut, Kanthashri, Besar , Khut, Tika 
and Shishphti!.* Abul Fad, the Court-historian of Akbar, lias 
enumerated the most popular ornaments in his Ain-i~Akbari, 
They w ere S/iishphul, Mang, Kot Bifdar.Sekna, BmdttU. Khwtiiht, 
Kttniphai, Dur Baciih, Pipal Putii, Champakali, Mor Bhamar, 
Btsur, Phuli, Luting , Aat/i, Guluband, Ihr, Hans, Kangem, Gajrah, 

1 Sttrsagar. Part l, p. 265. ‘&5T4S p, 619, **R5f f^T , i Biharl 

Satsai, pp. 48-49 W’. Bihari refers Ip different types of Birtdi, e.g. 

red. yellow, while, black, pp, 15-17, Mali Bam Sat sal, p. 448, •TFT 

vfr. p, 453. 'slff ?, fr?I HT *fai 

1 Sutsagtir, Pan 1. p. 265. ’flST3' 'W M|\ p, 623, ‘‘iR-T V.Tfi ’Raid wan 
Vilas, p. 33, “Tfl’, also p, 44; Bihari Satsai. p. 46, ftjiyt't 

Mali Ram GrtlnthavaU, Ras Raj. p, 349, =PFT’t Satsai, p, 476. 

Senapiiti. KsHt Raittakar, pp. 33,42, 'ww W. 

J Zebunnisa was an exception to it. She neither used Missi nor 
antimony for darkening her eye-lashes. Dl-h-hm of Z ebunnisa by Mafia 
Lai, p 14, 

* Sana gar. Part 11. p. »3, ^ WR *Vp. 945, 4KI' i 

Bihari Satsai. P-49, 'SPtH gg’i Mali Ram Granthavaii (Has Raj), 
p. 349, ‘fan; Senapaii, Kavit Rattsakar, p. 22, ‘aX W*’- 

1 Matmucci, Vol. II, p. 34t; Bihari Satsai, p. 36 ‘is-tf Sff'Tt'i Mali 
Ram Granthavaii iRas Raj), p, 349. <P| uft'} Satsai. p. 500. 

'qirfar Jf VftiXK Sometimes they also used Maharur, Bihari Satsai, p. 46, 
‘W 5T5RT rrj'; Ram Chamirika, Part II. p- 207, 3tfa ^T4T, 

^nm 7 gtf ^pr 

* PadtTttivat by Jay a si. with a comtneniry by Yasudev Saran A gar wo I, 
pp, 287 90. 
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Jame. Chur, Balm, Charm, Bafuhand, Tad, Atigufhi, Chuddar 
Knntika, K®ti Mekhla, Jehas Pail, Bhpnk % Blchhwa and Anwafr* 1 
To begin with* Shtehphtd* crowned the head . 1 It was called 
Rakhari in RajpUtana. It was like marigold, raised* bdl-shatped 
and hollow. The parting of the hair was decorated with Mang. 
Another ornament was Koibiidar * H was worn an the forehead. 
It consisted of strings of pearls with a long centre drop. 1 In 
Rajpuiana it was known as Tika. 

Various other ornaments were used in Ltie ear. Earring, 
Kamphul (sliaped fike flower of Magret) t Pipat Patti (crescent- 
shaped). Wor Bhanwar (shaped like a peacock) and Bafi { circlet) 
were some of the ornaments used in nhe ear/ The foreign 
travellers have also referred to the use of ornaments in the 
ear.* 

Women also wore ornaments in the nose. They had their 
nostril pierced and wore rings in them. 5 


Miff. VoL m. pp. 311 314. 
p. 312. 

* WA 

1 Manucei writes, ‘“There hangs down from the middle of their head 
rn the centre of their forehead a bunch of pearls of precious stones of 
the shape of star or sun or moon ... of newer/ 1 VoL II. pp. 339-40, 

*Ain m Voh III. pp. 332 14. 

■Terry says that round about their cars arc holes made for 
pen dam s P Tcrty, Early Travels, p. 309. Thevenot (I667J writes that 
they wear a lit lie Hal ring hi iheir ears with engraving upon it. 
Thevenot, p r 53^Pietra Della Valie. VoL U f. 45, says that they adorn 
ear^ with pc ntj a ri s or wearing a circle of gold or silver. Hamilton says, 
'"They wear gold or silver rings according lo their ability . . . several 
of small ones in holes bored round the run of the ear with one large 
and heavy in each lappet/* Vol. I, p. 363s B&ok 0 / Costume, p. 435; 
Forbcs + Vol. L p. 74. 

T De Lael says that in their pierced nostril they wear gold nose-ring 
wish jetns when (hey desire, De Lact h p. Sh Terry says. 1 ■Every 
woman had one of her nostril pierced . . . where she may wear a 
ring. Terry, Early Trareh, p. 309: Thevenot writes that they adorn 
their nose with rings, p. 53. Careri says, “Many of 1 hem bore iheir 
noses to wear a gold ring set with stones' 1 , p. 24$i Hamilton says, 
"‘Often they wear gold rings in their nose . . . + % Vol. I, p Ie3: 
Fryer writes that they wear rings on Iheir'arms, feet , , + nose, ears 
toes, fmgers\ The rich has it of gold and silver while ihe poor of 
brass and glass, Vo3. II, p. H7: Suvornius, Vol. t, p, 435, 
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Women wore ornaments on the neck as well. Terry tnfoms 
that they bedecked with many jewels about their neck and 
wrists. 1 Gtilubond was tightly fitted round the neck. It consisted 
oT five or seven rose-shaped buttons of gold strings or silk. 
Other forms were necklace. Har m Hama and Kantha* 

Ornaments worn round the arms were sign of good omen. 
Bajuhand was worn above the elbow. H wa& usually two inches 
w ide and inlaid with jewels having small bunches of pearls 
hanging down. Another ornament was 7Wer which was worn 
just below the Bajuband. Gajrah or bracelet was worn on the 
wrist, 3 Various shapes of Chuns (bangles) such as Kara and 
Kaitgan wore used/ Another ornament known us Pahmchi was 
worn in the wrist-* 

Fingers were decorated with Angufhi (ring). On she right 
thumb Arst (mirror) was worn. It was a ring mounted with a 
little mirror having pearls round it. 8 

Around the waist they wore CfmMar Kantika (belt with smalt 
bells) and Kali Afekhfa or Katdktmi (waist belt). These were 
golden belts with decoration. 7 

Pays I anklet was commonly used in the feet- It produced 
jingling sound when the wearer walked. Bichchwah (small ring) 
was used for the toe and (another kind of ring), decorated 

the big toe** 

1 Terry, Euriy Travel i* p. 309; Manucci also remarks that women 
wear ornaments on the neck Vol. III. p. 40. 

’A/.jI.. p. 119* Giciara Begam received a pearl necklace (Makl 
worth Rs. ]9000 r Arms and Jemtlf&y of ihe Indian Mug hah by Abdu 
Aziz, p. 132* 

1 Pietra Della Valle, Vol. L p. 45. 

4 Tq|$ida5. Kavtiavaft, pASiAwts and Je weltery af the Indian Mag hah 
by Abdul Aziz, p. I3L 

* Tazuk [R. & BA. Vol. I. p. 375, Jahangir gave a pair of Pahnncld on 
Nurjihan when she kilted four tigers, 

* ^This mirror" writes Mimicti. ""they use to look at themselves, 
an act of which they are very fond at any or at every moment", 
VoL 11 h p. 340, Thevenot writes that they wear a great many rings 
■*d they have always one with a looking-glass set an inch In diameter* 
Thevenot T p r 53. Hamilton also says, Xi The women wear gold rings 
on their finders and sometimes one on their thumb, with a small 
looking-glass set in it."' Vol. 1, p. 163. 

* Ain* Vol. HI. p H 314. 

B Hamilton writes, "They wear also rings On their toes and shekel 

[Canids an next page 
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These ornaments were made oT fold and silver. They were 
studded with pretty and precious jewels and stones. Poor 
women, who could not afford gold or silver, made use of seeds, 
shells and flowers 1 Sometimes copper and brass ornaments 
were also used by them. 1 

The royal ladies were very fond of showing their jewellery to 
others.* They had various kinds of stone* and three or four 
rows of pearls hanging from neck and coming down to the lower 
pan of the stomach. Manned say* that they had big diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds and six to eight sets of jewels along with other 
sets, 1 Some of them often designed new patterns themselves. 5 


Cvttid, from previous png- 

on their kgs of i sold and silver) mztal made hollow and some gk&s 
beads Iockc in them ihit w ! hen they move she Seg.s they make a noise 
hko rattling shake " Vo], I. p, E64; M macci- VoL U- p. 540, 

i Manucd* Vol. LL pp. l39-4Ck Social Condition of India of Six teemk 
and StvexWtrthCentufic* OS Gfeant d Through 1 hi Vernacular Literal are 
(HLndil by Dr. A. P, Mat hue [Thesis], p r Ob; XaumudL P 9$. 

* Fitch, p, 109; Bernier p. 224* describes, -ASi ihc troops from the 
Onirak la the man in the ranki will wear silk: ornaments nor will a 
private soldier refuse shem io his wife and children though the whole 
family should die of hunger which indeed is a common occurrence/ 
Uis doubtful if people gave more Importance lo omamenis than 
bread. Bernier also adds that a large quantity of gold and silver *as 
mcUed and wasted in making ornaments like bracelets* earrings, rings 
ete,> pp. 223-24. Ornaments were not a wasle. they were also a form 
of saving. 

* Manned. Vol. II. pp, 339-40. 

1 ibid* 

i Abut Paid says, ki Hcr Majesty hiss suggested new patterns in each 
kind {of omaiMOt?/' Aitt t Vol. I5i. p. 314* 


POSITION OF MIDDLE AND 
LOWER CLASS WOMEN 


The position of women in Indian society underwent many 
changes as a result of the social changes in the country. The 
honoured position which the women enjoyed before the advent 
of Muslims in India gradually deteriorated during the Turkish 
rule. While the older tradition of high respect for them 
continued in a section of society, 1 there were some people who 
looked down upon them and denounced them as the root cause 
of the ruin of men. 1 

A girl in a Hindu house was taught to respect the members 
of the family, especially the elders, from her very childhood. 

1 The Law* of Mono, Tr. by Ehihlrr. p. 85 fShlokas, 55-591, 

1 Kabk Das, Btjafc, p. 139 writes 

*5tkt antt, aitfc ryt «Arcn’ i 

He also says. Kahir t'acfumamrita, pj>, 71-73, 
af? RZV 9fl* f 'Sfc t-jsfiif 

DaJu Dayal, Batty Pay a! Ki Rani, Part 1. pp. t31-32) says 

"snd tst, #>n ^ anfi: i 

%% syt. ft UNI TTC” ii 
Sur Das* Sur Sagar, Pari M, p, 113-7 V writes 

1 1 ^Tj ® T l V. l 

3?^tfT p I 

<*mr flit ^r wpjr, htfe i% % ^4.^ i( ,J 

Tufsi Dm, Ram €huntmamu a p .17$, w riles 

'e 1H 3 ^PT ftlW ^ W : WFt s i 
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She was Supposed to worship her husband Like God and obey 
his commands. 1 She was expected to be true to her husband 
and serve him even in the time of adversity, 3 She wax to follow 
her pothrata dharnia (complete loyalty and devotion to husband) 
and Lead a very chaste life. 3 

Domestic sphere w as the most important Held of a woman's 
activities. She had to do all the household work/ In the early 
morning she used to grind the corn* Then she prepared food 
and served it herself/ She went to fetch water from the well/ 
She would mud-piaster the floor and sweep the house. In 
leisure she would spin for making garments/ Thus her whole 
day was occupied with the domestic affairs which formed ihe 
usual routine. 

1 Kcsftav, Ram Chandtika, Part p.]34. writes 

W ^5 41, PRf qR II 

^ m bn t to ^ feqr \ 

Tills! Du, Ram Char it maims, pp. 631 -32 f writes 

m vjr, spr to m*l w ^ \ 

1 Keshav, Ram Chtsudrika, Fart I, P- 135, writes 

i r .'5T ^9*1 [ 

^3 r P 7 i 

* Dadu Dayah Dadtt Dtiyal Ki Bant\ p, 95 r writes 

4 vhm ttf 

^ f#fT ^ 3HffT4iXt £4' i 

1 Hindu Manner?* Custom? and Ceremamr? by Dubois, p, 346; 

7 rairrfo in ike Seventeenth Century by Roc and Fryer, pp. 3 J7-1& 

* Reference lo ber domestic activities arc found in folk-lore. For 
example a ^T*rrr if3^T n\ W lift ^W # 

Grtrni Geel by K. D. Upadhyiya, p. (32, also pp, 1&3, 166 

3ndl7 ° ^ if *J*I « P . 216. Bihar i, Bihart Saisai, 

D ha 64] P p r 255 also writes 

*TTf vjt^fr, gn i 

l T f“ >rT WIJ ipp% 3RT TF|T 3 

Ghagb and BhdrL p. 30. 

Fiuh, Earty Travel?^ p. 19^ Maiihill Lak Gref by R. Sin&h T p. 59, 

- Bhojpurl Grant Gter by K. D, Upadhyaya, p. 150; Rajasthani Lok 
Gett by S. Paresk, p. 75; Ktmnaujl Lok Get: by S. Anil, p. l\l. 
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Dowry 

The marriage of the* girls was sometimes a difficult problem 
because of the custom of dowry (Dahej}> !t was given at the time 
of the marriage of the girl by her parents. It consisted of presents 
like jewels, ornaments, furniture, elephants, horses, maids and 
other articles of luxury. It was an old custom and gradually it 
became rigorous. This system was prevalent more among the 
rich than among the commoners. It also appears that it was 
absent among the Brahmins. 1 The nature of dowry differed 
with the economic standards of the parents. The foreign 
travellers also took notice of the system of dowry prevalent 
m India." 

Usually it was the bridegroom** side which received the 
dowry. But the reverse cannot be ruled Out and in some cases the 
parents or guardians of the bride also received the dowry. 
This custom was prevalent mostly among the lower classes in 
the region comprising today of the states of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar. It was particularly followed in cases of aged and 
moneyed groom* who wanted to marry young girls. In this 
connection references to the practice of purchasing brides arc 
also found. 3 k appears that the evils of dowry system prevailed 
with greater rigour in Bengal. 4 There was also a curious custom 
of giving away a younger sister of the bride to the bridegroom 
as a pari of dowry- 5, 

Child Marriage 

Child marriage had become a popular feature of the social 
life in the Mughal period. Girls were generally married before 

i j 1 # ; ■ ^ 4 

' ‘ i 

'Aiti, Ycl. 111. p.m 

4 Manucci t Vol F J1I F p. 6|; Carcru p. 24$-, Bhojpuri Gram Geet Ate 
Karan Rus by D r P, Sirigh p p. 36S. 

4 Manned Says that it is not uncommon for a husband to buv his 
wife. in case after |he ceremony ihe groom refused to many the girl, 
he lost the money; and if the girl refused, her parents had to re'utn“ 
double lire amount. Mum-icci, VoL ILL p. 55 . 

* Aspect# of Bat gait Society by T, C Das Gupta, p. 4; History of 
Bengali Sit boh by K. Dutta, p. 71. 

a Aspects of Bengali Society by T, C. Das Gupta, p. 3. 
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they reached the age of nine or ten years. 1 Both the Hindus 
and the Muslims had fallen prey to this evil practice- Among 
the Hindus sometimes daughters were married even before 
they had learnt to Salk * Among the Muslims, daughters were 
generally married at a very young age. 3 

Childbirth 

Another noteworthy thing which is observed by the foreign 
travellers too was that childbirth was taken by the common 
Indian women very easily. After the birth of the child the very 
next day the mothers would be found moving about and doing 
work. If they gave birth to a child on their journey, the next 
day they would ride on horseback carrying along their child. 1 
But this was true only in the case of the poor women of labour 
class. 

Safi 

The greatest tragedy in the life of a Hindu woman was the 
death of her husband. Unlike the Muslims, widow-remarriage 
was not permitted among the Hindus in the Mughal period 
except among some lower classes. 11 A widow had to bum 
herself with the dead body of her husband or had to Jeud a 
hie of suffering and misery and was treated with contempt by 

1 Ate.,. Vol. L p. 277. AM Fazl writes: * r (Akbar* abhors marriages 
which take place belwTcn men and women before She age of puberty’". 
Fitch. Earfy Travels, pp, 16, 19. Whhington, Early Travel, p 221 r 
Pel saert writer: "The Hindus join their children in marriage at (he 
age of only four or live years'", Ftlsaert, p- 64; Bkojpvrf Cram Gett 
Me Karan Rax by D. P. SLngh t p. 404: Maiihlii Lak Geet, p. 5B- 

1 Mannccl. Vol II E r p. 54 59. He also writes that the normal age for 
the marriage cf she daughter of the Brahmins was four or five years, 
and in same cases, she marriage could be postponed upto len years of 
□ gc but never beyond that 

1 Carcri particularly refers to Muslim^ saying, “The MuhameLm 
Indians marry very’ young hnt the idolatcirs fit all age* ,r . Cater l t 
p. 241. 

* * Terry, Early Travels, p, 309; Purehas, Vol. 1, P-31; Marshak 
p. 32S; ThevenoL pp- 66, HSu Cnrcri, P- 24B, 

* Budauni, Vol. II ^Lowe). p, 367: Thcvenok p. 1 19; Cnrerkpp- 256-57_ 
Careri says that the low class Hindus like milkmen, gardeners, washer¬ 
men > fishermen, etc. allowed their widows to remarry. 
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the other members of the family. 1 Society looked down upon 
the w idows who did not perform Sati* They were not allowed to 
grow their hair long or to put on ornaments and good dresses, 3 
Widowhood was considered a punishment of the sins of previous 
lives. 1 The practice of performing Sad voluntarily was an 
ancient custom," but gradually emphasis was laid on becoming 
Sad after the death of her husband even against her wishes.* 
It was mostly performed by the ladies of the Brahmin, 
Kshatriya and Kama community. Almost all the foreign 
travellers who visited India during the Mughal period mention 
that women used to burn themselves with the dead body of 
their husbands. 7 Still there were many ladies who refused to 
perform it.* 

Just like Sait\ Jauhar was also performed by ladies particularly 
in Rajputana. When a Rajput Chief and his soldiers became 

J Manned, VoL lit. p, ■60; Thcvcnot, p. 84. 

3 Dernier, p. 3l4i Thevenot. p. 84; Siavorlmis, VoL I, pp. 440-4L 

* Wilhington, Earty Travels, p, 219; Mcmucci, Vol. Ill, p- 61. 

* Pietra Do Liu Valle, p + 435; Bernier, p. 334. 

1 Care rip p T 250. 

* Bernier describes that a young widow of twelve was forcibly asked 
to perform Salt. Bernier, pp. 313-14, 

15 William Fitch (1583-91] refers la Safi: 4 'When the husband dies, his 
wife, if she be alive* is buried with him, if she will not. her hair is 
shaven and then is never any account made of Iter after' 1 . Early 
Travels, pp. 20, 22) Withington referring to the Sait system dies ibe 
instance of a girl widow not more than ten K^rs old. Early Travels* 
p.239. > [aw It ins. Early Travels^ p. 119; Purchas, VoL ill p pp. 49-50. 
De Laet says: “When her husband dies, the widow, of her own free 
will, leaps upon his pyre and is burnt up together with his corpsc n as 
ij a well known fact/*, pp, 37-88, Pclsaert observes, ,f When a Rajput 
dies, his wives allow themselves to be burnt alive, as is ihe practice 
among She Banins and Kshalriya. and in Agra this commonly occurs 
two or three times a week/*. pp. 73-79- Pietm Della Valle, Vol r J, p. 84. 
Vol. II, pp. 273-74. Tavernier, VoL II. pp. 162-63: Peter Mundy P Vo3. II, 
pp. 24-36; Mamiccir Vol r II, p. 97. He also writes thal once in the 
Company of his young American friend, he rescued a widow from 
being burnt and his friend baptised and married her. Vol. 3 31. p, 60; 
Bernier, pp. 306 15; Thevenot, pp. 72, 119-120; Careri, pp, 249-50*255. 

* Pclsaert says, '"There are hundreds and even thousands who do 
not do it. T * p r 30. Bernier says, “The accounis given of it have been 
certainly exaggerated, and the number of victims is less, now than 
formerly, the Mahometans by whom the country is governed doing all 
in their power to suppress the barbarous cusiom . * . 11 p, 306 l 
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sure of their defeat in battle* they either killed their women 
and children or locked them and set them to fire; thereafter 
they went to battle-field and gallantly died fighting. 1 

Sonic of the Mughal Emperors tried to ban this practice- 
Akbar h said to have issued an order that a woman should not 
be forced to be a Sad. 1 Jahangir is also said to have prohibited 
SatL It could not be performed without the permission of the 
King especially in case of young widows* In the year 1(563 
A.D, Aurangreb issued an order banning the Smi system.* 
Still those widows who did not have children were allowed to 
perform Smi while those who had, were not 6 In spite of all 
these efforts Sad could not be altogether suppressed under Lhe 
M ughats. 

Porda 

Parda was observed mainly by the Muslim ladies and was 
not so rigid with the Hindu ladies. 1 The practice of strict 
veiling w r as common among the Mohammedans. With the 
advent of Turks in India it was also adopted by the Hindu 
women as a protective measure to save their honour at the 

1 Abul Fazt refers to ibis fatal custom performed by the Repins 
ofGhitlor on its fall, “Far U is an Indian custom that when such a 
calamity has occurred a pile is made of sandalwood, aloes- etc., n-S 
large as possible and to odd to this dry firewood and oil. Then they 
leave hard-hearted confidants inch urge of iheir women. As soon as it is 
certain chat there has been a defeat and ihsl the men have been killed 
Hi esc stubborn ones reduce the innocent women to ashes/' AM jBcv), 
Vol. 11, p. 412: 4mah and AntftfuMe* of Rajasthan by Tod, VoL J. 
pp- 163. 3SI, Vol. It. rp, 744-46., 

E Badauni says, < + jf a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her 
husband, they should not prevent hcr p but she should not be forced 
against her will/' 1 Badauni, Vol. LL p. 3E8- 

1 Wilhinstart, Early Trmrh, p. 219? but this order was not always 
carried and Jahangir could not succeed in preventing Sa(i at A&ra, 
Hawkins. Early Travelp. It9. 

* M.inucci says, ^(Aufangzeb) Issued an order I hat in all lands under , 
lhe Mughal control never again should the officials allow a woman to 
be burnt/* Manucci. Vol. M. p- 97: Thcvenol. p. 120? Carer L p. 250, 

* Manned says that the principal wife of a Rajput Raja who had 
sons, was not allowed to perform Sail in order lo maintain the family 
line Maiaucci* Vol. HI, p. 156? Careri, p. 255; TavernEcr, VoL II, pp. 
210 - 16 . 

* De Lact ( p. Sis Manned, Vol. I, p. 62; Fryer, p. 1ST, 
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hands of tlie foreign invaders. It appears that the tendency to 
imitate the ruling class also gave impetus to system. 

Abundant references of the observance of Parifa are found in 
the accounts of contemporary foreign travellers. 1 Faria was 
mainly confined to the rich and well-to-do classes. 1 Poor 
women, especially in villagesj worked in fields and could not 
afford to observe Far da* 

Properly Rights Enjoyed by the Women 

Some of the ladies hdd Zamindaris (villages), Milkiyat- rights, 
and lands. They had the liberty of inheriting, selling and dis¬ 
posing of their properties/ A lady named Sabhanu, who was 
the sister of one Mahan Singh sold her village Dcbidaspur in 
about 1681 A.D- a Another lady named Bhikun was the owner 

1 De Laet writes* M Tlie Mohammedan women do not come out into 
public unless they are poor or immodcsi: they veil their heads 
p r SO; Pic t r:i DiflL li Valle says. “For these (Muslim Judies« uidc&s they 
he dishonest or poor never come abroad/' Vol. J, pp. 44-45. He 
furl her says that the Mohammedans would not allow iheir wives to 
talk even to their relatives, except in their presence, p. 410; Also sue 
Tavernier, p. 181, Manned writes/'Among the Mohammedmas il was 
a great dishonour for a family when a wife is compelled to uncover 
herself." Vol- IE, p r 175. also Vol. I, p. 62. Thevetiot writes, iL Jf these 
Indian women the Idolaiors they go bure-faced and if Mohnuietans, 
they are veiled/' p. 53. Caiert observes, “The Mohametan women do 
not appear in public except only the vulgar sort and lew d ones- They 
cover their heads . . ** p. 24$- Hamilton writes, “The Mohammedan 
women always go veiled when (hey appear u broad"* Vol* l, p. 163: 
Fryer, Vol- li, pp r II7-1S. Barbosa says thal every Mohammedan has 
three or four wives. They keep them carefully shut up. Barbosa, 
Vol. II, p. 347. Bewry wrote that the Bengal ies did not allow their 
wives and concubines to go abroad but kept I hem under eunuchs 1 care. 
Bo wry, p. 207; Bengal Under Akbar and Jahangir by T. Raychaudhuri, 
p. 206 r Even Badauni refers to it T “And if a young woman were found 
running about the lan^S and bazars of ihe town and while so doing 
either did not veil herself or allowed herself to be to veil . . . she was 
to go to ihe quarters of the prostitutes and take up the profession/' 
£y daunt, Vol. II, p, 405, 

M Bjrnier. p. 413; Flclra Della Valle, p. 461; Society and Calf are in 
Mughal Age by P.N, Chopra, p. 104. 

* De Laet, p. Si. 

* Agrarian System in Mit ghat India by Dr, Irfan Habib, p 155, 

*U,P. Records Office, Allahabad- Accession Register of the U P. 

/ Catttd^ Oft next page 
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(proprietress) of two villages. Biidaurs and Batdauri in the year 
1672 AVO. 1 Other similar references are also Found in various 
contemporary recordS-- 

Many farmans issued during this period conf inn the posses¬ 
sion of lands. Hardens and sarais by wont cti. fnayaiullah Vakils 
on behatfofhi$ wife Bibi RafchL sold a plot of land to Mir 
Ghulam Haider 3 Bibi Sukhi sold a plot of land outside the QUa 
in Kol for two hundred rupees. The transcription on her behalf 
was done by Abdur Razzaqq. 4 Sheikh Sadullah, on behalf of his 
mother Bibi Saba sold a garden of five bfswa for rupees one 
hundred and one to Sheikh Mohammad Yusuf of Kol. 5 Abdul 
Razzaq, on behalf of his mother Sakhh sold a sarei for two 
hundred rupees. 1 

Some women also received grants of lands in form of Mudad- 
FMaaskJ 7 Seventy bighas of land was measured by /fca&f yard in 
pargana Kol and was given to Khatoon as Madtid-i-Maash in 
the forty first regnal year of Aurangzeb* 1 Again forty five biswas 
of land was conferred on Maham in the same pargano ® Achhi 
Ribi possessed eighteen highas of Fukhftt land as Mada d- i - Ma as h 
{1739 A~D.). ]0 During the reign of Farrukhsiyar eighty five 


Com if. from previous pagej 

Records Inquiry Committee Records. Nos. 1215 and I2l6< as quoted in 
Agrarian Spfirm In Mughal India, by Dr, Irfan Hu bib, p. 155. 

1 ibid., p. 155. 

1 Ibid. 

a Forman No. 2 U737 A.DJ in the A j zad Library'* Aligarh Muslim 
University. It is a Sale Deed. 

4 Forman No. 22, in the Azud Library, Aligarh Muslim University. 

4 Far man Nos. 49, 57 in the Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University, 

■ Ibid,, No. 15. 

1 Madad-FMaash was an act of charity. They were given lo the 
learned, religious or destitute persons who hud no capacity to work, 
and also to persons of noble lineage. Women also received it, Ain„ 
Vol. 1, pp. 198-99. Abu] Fajd says Turani and Irani women held 
grants. A special sister of Jahangir's father was in charge of grunts to 
women Tnztik (R- dt B.) F Vol, l b p. 46. MazhorA-SitohJahuid, 15S* 
refers io two catenaries of lands, held by women* culled (Cfrakhal- 
Mysammadi and held by men, Musukkarati as quoted in Agrarian 
System In Mughal India by Dr. Irfan Habib, p. 707. 

* Forman No. 212 in the Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University. 

■ Ibid.. Nos. 213 A 220, 

" /*m/, p No. 176 (1739 A.D.). 
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higluis of land in pargana Kol was confirmed as Afadad-i- 
Maask \o a lady named Aisha. 1 Two bights of land in pargana 
lalftll was confirmed as Afndad-hAfansh on another lady named 
Shah Bibi. 3 Many such references are round in the Mughal 
farmans which bear out that w omen used to hold land in form 
of Afadad-i- M\naih . 3 

Religion 

Religion was predominant in the lives of the ladies whether 
they were Hindus or Muslims. A Hindu lady kept various fasts, 
vbited temples, and re-ad religious books* while a Muslim 
woman similarly read Quran, offered prayers called Namaz and 
also kept fasts. Both celebrated their religious festivals with 
great enthusiasm. 

There were some women who devoted themselves wholly to 
religion and became saints or mystics, Bibi Fatima Saiman, the 
sister of Sheikh Fariduddm, and Bibi Zulekha, the mother of 
Nizanmddm Aulia, were among them. 1 Another lady named Bibi 
Naupi.who used to sell tobacco, later on attained the highest 
degree of mysticism** Mata Suoctfrri, a lady in the harem of Guru 
Govind Singh, established a monastery of her own and many 
Sikhs came to join her monastery** 

Thus it appears that women also took to asceticism and 
-sometimes became Jogints (lady ascetics).* 


1 Farmatt No. 195 in the Azad Library, Ahgarh Muslim Unlvcrsity. 

1 Far man No. I96in the A r*d Library, Aligarh Muslim University. 

* IbiJ ,, Nos. 193. 201. 205. 207. 209. 216-221* 223-225, 258, 246 and 255. 

* Ch&har Gtihhan by Chattamian Kuyatha, f. 2Ba. 

1 Once Shah Naga, a saint* passed in front of her shop. She gave 
him some tobacco. When he left the shop BibfNyuni felt a peculiar 
sensation. She followed the Suri and reached his monastery. The Sufi 
got very angry and asked her to &u away, but she did not leave the 
place and* after some days, she obtained mystic light and attained 
highest degree of mysticism. Chahar Guhhtin by Cha Harman Kay at ha. 
If 36b, 37a, 

1 ibuf., f. 150a. 

T There is a painting w hich shows a Yogins in the company of the 
Court ladies. The Art twrf Architecture of Bikaner State by Herman 
Goetz, p, 172. 


'C&nid. on next paffc 
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Education 

As regards the education of common women, girls belonging 
to middle-cliss family did not receive much education- Some of 
them visited schools, run in private houses by some elderly 
ladies. 1 Sometimes the father of the girl also acted as her 
teacher- 2 Girls of the poor family were almost left illiterate 
except a few who were collected and sometimes given instruc¬ 
tions by the Mulfas of the mosque 1 or by some Pandits in 
Pathshata.s* The subject of studies were mainly domestic- 
science such as needle work .embroidery, cooking and household 
work. 6 

On the whole, the education of common: women was not 
widespread. There were no regular and separate schools for them. 
Boys and girls in the early years studied together, but even that 
seems doubtful due to the strict purda system prevalent in shosc 
days. -11 Moreover, their studies were hampered due to the 
practice of early marriages.* 

Ltitrary Activities 

During the Mughal period though the education of the 
common women was ignored, yet there were many ladies who 
took keen interest in literary activities. They were not only the 
inspiration of the poets of that period but they also enriched 
the contemporary literature by their own works* 

A close examination of the contemporary Hindi literature 
reveals that the contribution of ladies is fairly rich, qualitatively 

Cottfd. from previous page] 

Another painiirg depicts a woman ascetic, sitting with her coirtpanLaxu 
and a lady is offering something to her whh folded hands. The woman 
ii&cetic i% wearing a papri aru! Is silling on a loin-cloth with a rosary 
in her handi_ Stchoi&inc. Plait no. Ik. 

1 The Educational System in Medic vet India by Yusuf Hush in 
(Mamie Culture Yok XXX. 1^| p, 122: Climp^J of Medic vai imtian 
Culture by Yusuf Husain, p r 93; Jafar. p. B + 

1 Sark a r. Studies, pp, 301-2. 

* Ibid.* Jafar. p, £. 

* Some Aspects of Northern Indian Social Life by p. N. Ojha, p, |10 K 

1 Manucd, VoL lit, p, 55; Attnah and Antiquities of Rajasthan by 

Tod, Vot. II, p. 712. 

* Law, p. 200. 

T Sarkar, Studies, p. 301* 
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as well a$ quantitatively. For the sake of convenience the 
women writers of the Mughal period can be divided into three 
major groups—those who were influenced by Bhakti Movement 
and composed verses devoted to Rama or Krishna; those who 
were influenced by the contemporary Reel I ferny a devoted to 
rhetorics and prosody and the physical beauty of women; and 
finally those who composed verses on various diverse subjects. 
However, most of them derived their inspiration from religion 
and composed verses devoted to their favourite form of God, 

SAINT POETESSES 

The jV/rgtor aspect of Bhakti (devotion) also influenced a 
number of poetesses. The subjects which they usually dealt 
with were the importance ofteachcr (Guru)* praises of renowned 
saints* importance of knowledge etc. They excelled in express¬ 
ing their emotions and feelings, but usually wrote didactic 
poetry. 

Among the saint poetesses, the earliest reference is found of 
Indra Mali* the wife of Fran Nath who flourished in the 
sixteenth century and composed some Dulms in 1549 A.D. 1 

During the reign of Akbara number of saint poetesses flouri¬ 
shed. Ganga and Janvuna, the two disciples of Hit Is. belong to 
this period. Others of the same school were Kalmashi Dcvi f Rani 
Rar Dhari and Navta Devi 2 but fhe details about them arc not 
available. 

The tradition continued even afterwards and some of them 
flourished in the eighteenth century* Among them, mention 
may be made of Daya Bai* the disciple of Charan Das. She 
composed her poems about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Two of her works which are available today are 'Daya Bodh* 
and ‘Vinaya Malika/' 3 A contemporary of Daya Bai was Sahjo 
Bai who was also a dbciple of Charan Da*- One of her works, 
known as 'Sahaj FrakastT* is available, in which she has written 
about the importance of a good teacher and the qualities of a 
saint 1 


1 Sinhcu p, S3 r 

1 Sahftya Prakadi by RasaL p, 109. 
1 Ssnha, p. 67. 

1 Ibid , pp r 51 52. 
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POETESSES OF KktSHNAIT SCHOOL 

Sagun Bhakti had two streams—the Kush nail school and the 
Ramait School, Lord Krishna attracted a number of female 
devotees, some of whom composed exquisite verses in praise of 
their Lord. Mira Bui, who flourished in early sixteenth century, 
is the most prominent among them. She was married to Kumbha, 
the ruler of Udaipur. 1 Mira was a great devotee of Lord Krishna 
and composed many poems in His praise. Various works of 
Mira such as ‘Narsl Ji Ka Mahra', ‘Gita Govinda Ki Tika’ 
Rag Govinda” ‘GmaGect" Spbuta Pad' and ‘Mcera Kc Pad' 
are found even today. 4 Her verses are plain, simple and often 
set to music. They are composed in Rajasthani, Uraj and 
Gujrali languages. 

Another poetess of this school was Bavri Saheb, who was 
a contemporary of Akbar. She was the disciple of Maya rand 
and due to her excessive love for God, she was known as Bavri 
{meaning mad). She wrote many pai/or and had a good command 
of Hindi and Urdu.® 

A third poetess or Krishrniit School was Ganga Bai, She 
lived in Mahavun (near Mathura) and was a disciple of Vilthal 
Das. 4 Not much is known about her life. She worshipped the 
child form of Krishna. She w rote an independent work known 
as ‘Ganga Bai ke pad’. Some of her padas are also found in 
the collection of the works of Pushtimarg saints. 

Son, Kumari who flourished in the latter half of sixteenth 
century also belongs to this group. She was a princess of 
Amber family. She composed a work known as ‘Swam Beli Ki 
Kavita.** 

One of the most famous poetesses of this period was Taj 
who wrote in seventeenth century. Details of her life are not 
available. She lived in village Karol L* Though she was a 
Muhammcdan, yet she worshipped Krishna. She wrote many 


'M, p, !OS. 

* Ibid., pp, 131-32. 

1 Hindi Sehit.va by DwiveJi. p. ]40. 
*Sinha, p. J5S. 

1 MtL, p. J6J. 

* Ibid., p 186. 
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verses in Braj bhasha, From the point of view of art she stands 
next to Meera BaL 1 

Thus in Krishnait School a good number of poetesses flourn 
shed. The main theme of their works was devotion to Lord 
Krishna in various forms. From the point of view of art, they 
were quite successful and some of them such a$ Meoa Bat and 
Taj achieved high distinction. 

POETESSES OF RAVtAlT 5CHOOJ- 

In the Hamah school of poet ry, reference to only one poetess 
is found. It appears that this school was not so popular as the 
Krishnait school in which there was full freedom for the 
expression of feelings, Rama was idolized (as Matyada Purushoi- 
tam) and so there was to be maintained some restraint in 
expression. 

The only poetess of this school whose reference is available is 
Madhur A1 i who wrote in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
She lived in Orchha at a time when the Kingdom was ruled by 
Madhukar ShahA It is quite surprising that in an atmosphere 
of feudal grandeur Madhur AM preferred devotion to Sfiringar. 
Amongst her works are 'Ram Chant* and * Canes ft Dev Leela\ 
but none of them are available. 

During the sixteenth century, in Bengal also flourished a 
poetess named Chandravati She was the daughter of famous 
poet Bamsidas, She composed a Ramayan which is noted for 
its originality and poetic beauty. 1 

FOF.TF.SSFS OF RFFTl KAVYA 

During the Mughal period there developed in Hindi poetry 
a tendency to emphasize the technique of poetry and to describe 
in vivid detail the physical beauty of women; the followers of 
this school were known the Reefi poets. Some ladies also were 
attracted to it—particularly to the second aspect of it which is 
known as Shringar poetry—and those worth mentioning arc 
Fraveen Rai Patur T Rup Mati, Teen Tarang and Rangarcjim 


1 Sinhu. p. 192- 
1 ibi± t p, 222. 

s Aspects &f'Bengali Society by TX. Das Gupta, p. 20]. 
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They all flourished m the fatter half of sixteenth and the first 
half of seventeenth centuries. 

Praveen Rai Palur was a singer and dancer by profession 
She developed her art in the court oT Raja Indrajeet, the king 
ofOrdiha* who was her patron and was himself an expert in 
music, 1 It is said that Rai Praveen used to sing her own 
compositions. The complete collection of her verses arc not 
available but whatever scattered verses are available* they are 
sufficient to prove her geni us and her originality of expression. 5 

Another poetess of this school was Rup Mali who was the 
daughter of a prostitute of Sarangpur near Ujjain. No detailed 
information is available about her. 4 

A third poetess, named Teen Tarang also belonged to ibis 
group* She carried on her devotion to the art of poetry under 
the patronage of Raja Madhukar Shah of OrcliEm.* 

The East of them was Sheikh Rangrcjin. She was born in a 
Muslim family and was a dyer by caste. & She used to earn 
her livelihood by dyeing clothes. H appears that she had free 
access to the Mughal Court and often visited the court of 
Prince Muazzam, 4 She was. Eater on* married to A lam, and both* 
bus hand and wiTe, composed verses. Their verses are mostly 
in Braj bhaska with an admixture of Arabic and Persian words.* 
Her poems are compiled in a book known as *Ahu w Kelr which 
is a good example of Shringar Has* 

POETESSES Of DIVERSE SUBJECTS 

Besides this,, there was another group of poetesses who 
composed verses on diverse subjects such as morals, duty of 
women, devotion to husband etc. The first amongst them is 
Rat naval i, the wife of famous saint-poet Tulsi Das. She 
composed many couplets.* 

4 Sinba, p p, 239 40, 

'Ibid,, pp. 240 41 r 

* MMd. r p. ?43. 

Kok sV&dT.T^jra Grant h k said ta have been Written by her. See 
Sinba, p, 232, 

1 Ibid. 

1 Slnha. p. 254. 

T Ibid** p, 26S. 

1 Ibid., p. 254, 

* im rr p- 2m. 
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Another poetess was Khaganiya who nourished in seventeenth 
century. She was born in a village near Unnao. She composed 
many riddles called Paheiis which are very popular. 1 

A third poetess, about whom scanty information is available, 
was 1 he daughter-in-Jaw of Keshava Das, the famous Hindi 
poet of the seventeenth century. She is said to have composed 
some verses in a meter known SavoiyyaS 

Finally one more lady who also composed some verses was 
Kavi Rant Chaube, the wife of Lok Nath Chaube, who was in 
the court of Budh Singh, the king of Bundi. The period of her 
compositions is towards the close of the seventeenth century. 3 

In addition to above there were some ladies in Rajasthan 
who composed verses in Dlngal. The poetesses oT Dingal resided 
in the palaces where they served the queens and entertained 
them, 1 One among them was Champa De Rani. She was 
married to Prithviraj, the brother of the King of Bikaner, who 
also used to compose verses. She assisted her husband in 
composing verses. Her works are not available.* Her period of 
composition is towards the close of the sixteenth century. 

Another poetess of Dingal was Padma Charini” who also 
flourished during the same period. She was the daughter of 
Charan Mai Ji Sahu and the wife of Bharat Shankar. She served 
in the palace of Bikaner to earn her livelihood. 7 

A third poetess named Kak Rechi Ji also belonged to this 
group. She flourished during the reign of Shahjahan. She was 
the daughter of Thakur Baghela Aggra Ji and was married to 
Nahar Narhar Das of Marwar. Her husband died in a war 
during the reign of Shah Julian. 3 


1 lhld„ p, 287. 

* Sinha, p. 29$. 

* Ibid., p. 289. 

* Ibid., p. 28 . 

* Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

’ Sinha. pp. 30-31. 

’ It is said that once while Anur Singh, (he King of Bikaner, was 
asleep, Akbar invaded his palace. No one dared to wake him up and 
(finally) Padma woke him up by her songs. Sinha. p, 31. 

'Sinha. p. 35. It is said that her father'in-law, husband and sons 
served under Shahjahan, 
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A poetess named Naihi. who was a devotee of Lord Vishnu, 
also composed some good verses. She flourished in the reign of 
Aurangicb . 1 

All these poetesses of Dirtgal composed verses, devotional 
padas and dohas. Shringar Ras predominates their verses. From 
the literary point of view their poems cannot be rated very 
highly* 

On the whole, the attempt made by the ladies in the sphere 
of Hindi literature is praiseworthy. In those circumstances it 
is fairly creditable that they tried their best to touch every 
branch of literature except the Prem Margi school in which 
no poetess contributed anything. Not only from the point 
of view of subject matter, but also in matter of art. some 
of them like Sahjo Bai. Daya Bai, Ganga Bai. Sheikh Rangrcjin 
and Praveen Rat are remarkable and their contributions in 
this field can hardly be ignored. 

WOMEN AND SANSKtti r LEARNING 

In Sanskrit the interest of ladies was gradually decliniiig- 
1l seems that the education of Sanskrit was limited to certain 
classes and women were not especially encouraged to it. 
Consequently, they did not attain much proficiency in it. 
Even then, in Southern India the tradition of women taking 
to Sanskrit learning continued to some extent. There seems 
to be certain reasons for it. First, there was the rise oTregional 
languages which was welcomed by the ladies. They had 
facilities for learning them and found it convenient and easier 
to express themselves through these languages rather than 
through Sanskrit. Secondly, there was the lack of proper 
Sanskrit education without which the ladies could not excel 
in this sphere, Finally, it was the impact of Persian language 
(which was also the court language during this period) that 
Sanskrit was not given so much importance. Naturally, the 
ladies could not attain much proficiency in it. 

Reference is found of one Sanskrit poetess who flourished 
during this period. She was Priyamvada, the daughter of 

1 Sin hit, p. 34. it is guessed that she was the daughter of Btiuj.Raj- 

No definite information about her life is round. 

* Ibid., p. 23, 
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Shiva Ram. and the wife of Raghunath< She lived in Faridput (in 
1600 A D.} in East Bengal* She wrote the famous poem ’Shyama 
Rahasya* and her earliest verse is written in praise of Krishna, 1 

Dress 

The dress of common women among the Muslims consisted 
of a shirt and a trouser,- The shape of their trousers varied. 
Some wore Shnlwar (breaches) and others Ghagra (loose skirt), 3 
Some ladies of rich families used Kashm iri shawls and Qabas .* 
While going out, the ladies covered their head with veil.* The 
dress of Muslim ladies is often described by foreign travellers,® 

Hindu women generally wore Chofi which was a small jacket 
worn round the chest. 7 Below it they wore Sari* 

Reference of Sari frequently occurs in Hindi literature. 1 * 

1 History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. Krbhnamachjri. 
p. 394, 

a Pietra Ddlfl Valle, p. 41L 

* S tulwar and Ghagra were worn below the shirt. The former was 
light and plated from above while ihe litter though plated from above 
was loose al the end, 

* Maoucct. Vol. H+ p, 341. 

B De Laet, p. 81; Terry, Early Travels r p* 309; PieirLi Della Valle. 
Vol. 1. pp. 44 45; Thevenot. p* 53; Hamilton. Vol. 1. p. 163^ Fryer. 
Vol. II. pp, 117'LB. 

* Hamilton, who visited India from 1663 to 1723, writes about the 
garments of women A, Their garments differ but little from the man’s. 
Their coats which aEso serve both sexes for shirts are close-bodied. 
The man's are gathered in pleats below the navel and the women's 
are gathered a pretty way above to make their waist seem short. They 
both wear breaches to the ankles, "Hamilton^ Vol. ].p m 163: Book of 
Costume* p. 415; Forbes, Vol, 1, p, 94. 

1 AM,, Vol. 111+ pv 343. 

1 Babur described Sari 4d a$ dolh one end of which goes round the 
waist the OLher ls thrown over the head". B,N r (Bev.), Vol L p. 519 T 

Tavernier writes, + -Thc dress of women is simple cloth making five 
or six turns like petticoat from ihe waist downward as if they had 
three or four rounds above the other. " Tavernier, VoL Jl. p. 42, 

Thevenot* p T 37; Forbcs K Vol. 1, p. 74= Stuvorinus* Vol. 1* p. 435= 
Indian Costumes by G,S. Ghurye, pp. S4G4h Catalogue of Indian 
Collection* Plate 3i. Book of Costume, pp. 434-15. 

* Padmavai of Jmyasi p. 176: Sur sugar, Part 1, p. 265; Raskhan 
Gramhavuli' p, 62 ; RihariSetsal p. 43„I>oha 111. p r 46, Doha 127 (blue 
Burl), p. 57, Doha 133. p. 46, Doha 732 (white sari). Matt Ram SatsaC 
pp, 452 493, 
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Hindu women were mostly fond of red colour. 1 Manned, 
while describing the dress of Hindu girls, writes that upto the 
age oF nine or ten the Hindu girls wear the same clothes as the 
boys, “After that time they wear a piece of white or red cotton 
doth that thay bind on like a petticoat. Sometimes the pane 
— for so they call this doth—is striped in twocolours. 
One half of the said pane [Ptmjnm) is thrown over the shoulders 
or the head when speaking to a person of any position, but 
when they go to the well or a spring to fetch water* and when 
at work in their houses, they keep the whole pane (Pwtt/rittO 
bound round the waist, ant! thence upwards are naked. 1 ' 5 

The costume of Bengali women was of a bit different pattern. 
They used Saris made of fine fabric/ Saris were of varied 
patterns—for example Mayur pankhi, Magh dumber* Pater 
Bhuni, Niiambarh Gongn-jnB etc. They also wore Kmchuki 
(blouse)/ The Kanehukis were of two types one used to be 
short, covering only the breast and the other used to be long, 
reaching down to the waist, it was fastened at the back with 
ribbons- The Kanehtik was decorated with fine and artistic 
embroidery. They also used an underwear resembling a 
petticoat- In aristocratic Families Ghaghra was used/ 

The popular dress of Rajput ladies was ChoH. 

Lahmgtz was a long and loose skirt and ChoH or Angiya 
(blouse) was worn on the upper portion. A Dupam or long 
scarf was thrown over to cover the head and upper part of 
the body/ 

As regards Ehcir dress* the Sikh women wore trousers called 


1 Manued. Vol. It. p. 341; Pietra Delia Val'e. Vol. L 45. Printed 
doth was also used by them. 

1 In Northern India it is tailed Sari- Manned, YoL EL p. 40 

(Footnote). 

a Manucci. VoL It, p. 40, 

* Aspects of lit ugaii Society by T. C, Dj* Gupta. Introduction, 
p. xxvii and pp. 4 £p, 2J2B, 2^0- 

* ibid * pp. xxvii, and 4 t r 2S&-S9; Stavorinus Writes 'They support 
their breast and pre^s them upwards by a piece of linen which passes 
under ihe arms and made Tast on the back," Vol. t. p. 415* 

* Aspects of Bengali Soeieiy by T,C, Das Gupta, p. xx^ii, 

f Ait r. p Vo]. [Zip p* 342. History of Rajput atm by J,S. Gablet. Vol. l t 
p. 105; History of Rejputana by Ojhn, Vol. I, p. ]**, 
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Stithan. 1 It was made of Susi r a type of coloured cotton doth. 
Many women wore a kurta and waistcoat. 3 A chadar was 
worn over the head and shoulder. It used to be cither coloured 
(in case of young women) or uncoloured. It was made of Gtirha 
{coarse cloth) or Dhator which used to be thick in winter and 
thin in summer. Sometimes it was a dyed cloth and often it 
was worked with silk flowers, {pkulkan titan)? Sometimes 
they also wore Ghagra, Choti and Saris. 4 The clothes for daily 
use were made from the home-spun material which, though 
rough, was strong and durable. 1 The ordinary dyes were indigo 
for blue and saffron flower for red and yellow. 

About the dress of Giijrati women, Duratc Barbosa, who 
visited India in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, says 
"Their dress h u$ long as that of their husbands- They wear 
silken bodices with tight sleeves, cut low at the back and other 
long garments called Chandes (efutdar) which they throw over 
themselves like cioaks when they go out, ff * 

The women of Kashmir wore an dfiminate gown 7 or long 
tunic coming down to the feet. They did not use drawers* 
Waist-band was used by both the sexes. The Hindu ladies wore 
dresses of dark maroon or blue colour and fastened a girdle of 
white cloth round their waist.* The Muslim women in Kashmir 
wore no girdle and their tunic was richly embroidered." Besides 
this E the women had a fillet on the forehead and above St was a 
mantilla (long gown) which fell from the head over the shoul¬ 
ders to the legs. 1 * The head-dress of Muslim w omen was called 


1 History of rite Sikhs by H R Gupta, p. 2^1; The Punjab Being a 
Brief Arcuttnr by Col, Stein bach, p_ 112. 

1 /Ml, V. 112, 

* Hhi ary of the Sikhs by HR. Gupta, p. 29L 

* Ibid^ p. 291; Punjab Under the Mu ghats by Muhammad Akbar, 
p T 258. 

1 History of the Sikhs by H.R. Gupta, p. 29L 

1 Baok of Harare Barbosa by Mjnsel Longworth Dames. VoL I. 
pp. 113-14; Indian Costume by Ghuiyi? F pp, 143-44, 

■ The Valley of Kashmir by VV.R. Lawrence, p. 25 L 
' Hid ,. p L 252; Kashmir from shahttdr So Shahjahan by Dr. RK. 
Psirmii ^TJiesifO, p. _i 23 . 

" The Valley of Kashmir by W.R. Law rence* p. 252. 

Kashmir Under the Sultans by Mchibul Hasan, p. 229. 
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Qasaba and or Hindu women called Tarange which was tied to 
a hanging bonnet falling to the heels from behind, 1 

Ornaments 

The names of the ornaments used by the common women 
among the Hindus and the Muslims were the same as worn by 
the ladies of the Mughal aristocracy. The main difference 
between their ornaments was that of material and sometimes 
of pattern or name. 1 The common women instead of gold, 
silver and precious jewels, used copper, tin, glass and ivory. 1 


1 Ibid,, p. 229; The Valley of Kashmir by W.R. Lawrence, p. 251. 

1 In Bengal ihe names of these orn,inienis were different. The head 
ornament was known there as Sint hi and I hat of nos^r was -called Btsor 
or Nakh Cbhabi* The names of ornaments w r orn in [he ear w;is KandaL 
Kanbola* Hiramatt-Solkadi, Marian r Kadi, in neck were Sateswari. 
Gribapatra; in arms Tad, Angaria, Arm jw/o. Jfejw. Moduli, Rmanchud 
and in toes Unekehm and Ujjhmika. Aspect* of Bengali Society by 
T.C, Das Gupta 4 pp. 51-56: Bengal in ihf sixteenth Century by 
J + N. Das Gupta, p. 134. 

* Filch. Early Travels, p. 13: Ralph Fitch r England's Pioneer to 
India and Burma VoL L p. ] 2 S r Part U, p, 107 , 


APPENDIX - ‘A T 
Furmans of Nttrjahon 
(Farman No. I)* 

God ts Great 
Jahangir 
(Nurjahan) 

Seal of Nurjahan—{in the form of couplet). 

* r By ihe light of the sun tor love) of Jahangir—and the 
divine grace the signet of Nurjahan has illuminated the 
world alike moon." 

The chosen of the peers, worthy of favours and obligation 
Raja Surat Singh h hoping for the sublime favours, should know 
that a sum of money* according to the bonds* is due to Kishan 
Dass and Rarormn his son, the treasurer of Her Majesty, and 
keeps it [the sum) with his uncle Sultan Rathore* 

If so, as the aforesaid Rathorc is in his (Surat Singh's) sen fee 
he (Surat Singh) is ordered to pay off the said debts (which the 
said Rathore owes* according to the legal bonds* to the said 
Kishan Dass and Raroman), from his own estate, to their 
(Kishan Qass and BaromanY) peoples (relatives and to deduct 
the same from his (Rathore's) salary (lit. substance money). 

He should not disobey the orders and should regard it as 
his duty. 

D' 10th Azar Elahi * * * 12 
December, 1617 


* A Descriptive Li si of Furman.% ManxJturx and Nixhaiu Addrts&d hy 
imperial Mbghtifo to the PrinM of Raja Si frsfl, p, 3 S. 
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(FAftMAN NO- II)* 

God is Great 
Seal of Nurjahan. 

Ganga Bai, being hopeful for the exalted Favours, should 
know, that it has just now reached our eminent notice, that the 
village of Oodey Singh, son of ftaja Daipat Singh, being 
attacked, Hayaand Mohan have been done to death, and their 
relatives been confined. An attestation (signed by a body 
of people), sealed by Hashim. the wearied messenger and 
Mohammed Naqi, has been delivered to (our) Court. Such 
matters are very bad and undesirable. 

Therefore, she should, on being informed of the contents of 
this Majestic order, take them out or the confinement, send 
(them) to the Court, and should not hereafter attempt to go 
near that village. 

She should not evade this order and should regard it her duty. 


D 2nd Shaharyur ... 14. 
August, 1619. 


. j Descriptive List i>f Furmans, Munshurs anti t \ is hunt Addressed 
in- Imperial Mugltals to the Princes of Rajasthan, p. 39. 


(Fa&wan No. Ill)* 
Jahangir 
Nurjahan 
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Seal of Nurjahan—God is Great: With the light of the sun 
(or love) of Jahangir, the ruler of the world, the signet of 
Nurjahan Hudshah became illuminated. 

The Commissioner of Raja Suraj Singh, the pick of his 
equals, should know, that whereas, an exalted mandate has 
been issued in his name, from the sublime Court, he should 
therefore, act in accordance with its contents, be too cautious 
and careful to evade it. He should be hoping for the royal 
favours and exalted condescensions in proportion to his service, 
devotion and sincerity. 

He should not oppose or evade this order. 


D 11th Aban ... 31. 
October, 1626. 


■ A Descriptive List af Far mans, Marti hum ami Mika ns Addressed by 
Imperial Mughais to the Princes of Rajaiihaii, p. 65. 
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The Following N is ha ns ofNurjahan are preserved in Rajas 
than Stale Archives, Bikaner.* 


Class of S’ame of 

Name of 


Year Corn span- the 

dence Writs r 

addressee 

Subject 

August Nishan Empress 

J 622 Nurjahan 

Raja Jai Singh Desiring him to send 
the money of the 
tease of Amer per 
Mohd, Hashim, 

November „ 

1664 

in 

Expressing pleasure 
on his (Raja's) dis- 
association with Ma- 
ha bat Khan, desires 
him now to act 
according to the 
wishes of Khan-i- 
Jahan. 

November „ 

1625 

* r 

Desiring him to act 
according to the 
orders conveyed to 
him through Fidai 
Khan. 

December „ 

1625 

It 

Sending a Khibtper 
Khwaja Roz Btham 

October 

1626 

ts 

Desiring the Raja 
to report every thing 
to the Royal Court 
and not to act against 
the Royal Orders. 


* A Descriptive List of Far mans, Maushur s f and AVjW Addressed 
by ike Imperial Mufkals to the Princes of Rajasthan, p. 2&. 
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Following Nishans of Jahanara Begam are preserved in 
Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner** 

Class of Name of Nam* af 
Year torrespan- i he addressee Subject 

dcnce wetter 

July 1640 Nishan Princess Kaja Desiring the Maharaja to 
Jahanara Jai Singh identify that Hem Singh 


Sepfcem- Begam 

ber 1651 ,, Sahibs 


Undated lT Begam 
Sahiba 


is the real son of Raja 
Satra Sal and report it to 
Sultan Njsar Begam so 
that he may be rewarded 
with a khilat and man sab. 
Appreciating his services 
in expelling the violators 
of peace from Kaman 
and Pahari and popula¬ 
ting them with the Raj¬ 
puts, informs that a 
far man has been issued 
to him directing him to 
attend the Royal Court 
with a view to proceed 
on an expedition to 
Kandhar. 

Assuring him (Raja} of 
many Royal favours. 


* A Descriptive Lift of Far mans, M an*burs and Nfoktitu Addressed by 
imperial Mugkah to the Priam of Rajasthan, pp. 30 & 32. 
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Furman of Hatmdeh Bonn Begum* 

He is Great. 

Hamidch Banu, daughter of Ali Akbar. 

Order of Hamidch Banu Begam. 

May it be known to the Karori and diligent officer and 
others or the Paraganah of Mahaban in the Sarkar of the Great 
Seat (capital) of the Empire Agra, that according to the Farman 
of the exalted and the just (Emperor) the cows belonging to 
the indisputable prayer-offerer (well-wisher) Vithalesharai, 
wearer of the sacred thread (Brahmin) may graze, wherever 
they are and not a single individual out of ihe K ha Isa or Jagir 
(land-holders) should molest them or prevent them (from 
grazing!. They must permit his cows to graze (wherever they 
are). The above-mentioned (Vithalrai) should, therefore, remain 
easy at heart. It is incumbent (on all) that they must act 
according to the order and carry it out, and they should not 
act contrary to and against it (should not deviate from it). 
Written on the 10th day of Ramzan at Mubarak A. H, 989, 
Sunday (8th October A. D. 1581 (O.S.) Samvat year 1638. 


Imperial Furmans, Tr, by K.M, Jhavtri, No. III. 
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Farmm of Maryam-m-Zamanh the mother of 
Emperor Jahangir * 

(Translation) 

**God is Great. 

Seal—WaJi Nimat Regain, mother of the King Nuruddin 
Jahangir, 

Unwan—The order of Maryam Zamaiu . . . * the asylum of 
dignity and perfect wisdom .... chieftainship, worthy of 
kindness and beneficence, , - - should be expectant of favour 
and know that, whereas Mudabbir Beg. one of the slaves and 
well-w ishers of this court , . , . t has represented that the fiscal 
authorities have granted him a Jagir at the pargana of Chaupala 
in Sarkar Sambhal in lieu of his pay but its assets have not 
been realised by his agents and Suraj Mai Zamindar embezzles 
and usurps them. (It is hereby ordered) that on learning the 
contents of the farnian of Her Exalted Highness,, he should 
summon the ryot before him and making enquiry into the 
matter get all the dues, the present revenue, and arrears, paid 
to the aforesaid Mudabbir Beg and he should not permit 
Suraj Mai to embezzle or usurp a single Fa El us or JitaK 1 Con¬ 
sidering this imperative, he should bring the order to execution 
and do nothing contrary to it ... on the date . . * . the month 
of iir of Flahi year T . . . " 


* Endian Historical Record* Commission Proceedings of Meetings, 
VoL VJJI* 1925, p. 169. 

1 Fall us and Jital were copper co ins. 
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List of the Rajput Ladies in the 
Mughal Harem 


Name of the Lady 
I, Name not given 


4. Name not given 


Relationship 
Daughter of Raja 
Bhar Mat and sister 
of Rhagwan Das. 
Married To A It bar 
in 1562 A.D. 

Her relationship is 


1585 A.D. 


Daughter of Rai Rai 
Singh, son of Rai 
Kalyan Mai of 
Bikaner. Married 
to Jahangir, 1586 
A.D, 


Sources 

Ain., Vol. I, p. 309. 


Am., Vol. i. p. 309. 


Tu:uk (R.&B.),Vol. 
l.pp-15,55-56; A.N, 
(Bev.), Vol. [II, 
pp. 677-78; Tabqal, 
Vol. II, p. 599; 
Badauni, Vol. II, 
p. 352. 

Not mentioned in 
Ttcuk; Ain.. Vol. 
I, p- 310, A.N., 

(Bev ), Vol. NEpp. 
748-49; Tahqat, 
(F- & D.), Vol. V, 
p. 454. 


2. Jodh Baj, enjoyed 
the title of subject to contro- 
Maryam-tn- versy* 

Zarnani , Name 
not mentioned by 
any Muhammedan 
historian. 

3. Man Bai, received Daughter of Raja 
title of Shah Bhaguan Das. Mar- 


Uegam. 


ned to Jahangir in 


■For details see J.A.S.S., Vol. 16, {I8S7), pp. [64-67; Arnmb and 
Aralquiltj of Rafanhan by Tod, Vol. Jl, p, 27s Vol. 67 (1888). 
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Name of the Lady 

5, Jagat Go sain or 
Jodh BaL 
Name Mani Bai 


6. Kara ms: 

7. Name not given, 

8. Ma]Ik-i-Jahan. 

9. Name not given 

10. Man Bhawati Bai, 

II- Anup Run war 


12. Name not given, 

13. Name not given - 


Relationship 

Daughter of Udai 
Singh (Meta Raja) 
son of Raja Maldeo, 
Married to Jahangir 
in 1586 AD, 


Daughter of Keshava 
Das Rathor. 

Married to Jahangir 
Daughter of Jagat 
Singh, eldest son of 
Man Singh, 

Married to Jahangir 
Daughter of Kalyan 
of Jaisaimere- 
Married to Jahangir, 
Daughter of Ram 
Chand Bandilah. 
Married to Jahangir 
in 1609 A.D, 

Sister of Raja Gaj 
Singh. Married to 
Parwez in 1624 A >D. 
Daughter of Rao 
A mar Singh, sister's 
son of Raja Jai 
Singh- Married to 
SuEaiman Shtfcota- 
Daughter of Rup 
Singh Rathor, 
Married to Bahadur 
Shah in 1693 A,D. 
Daughter of Ajit 
Singh, Married to 
Farrukh Siyar in 
1714 A.D. 


Sources 

Tuzuk (R.*B,), 
Vol. l fl p. 19; Ain*, 
VoL I, p. 310; 
History of Rajpu- 
tana , VoL IV. Part I, 
(Jodhpur Slate) by 
G.H, Ojha, p. 358. 
Tuzuk (R. & B.}, 
VoL I, pp. 18-19; 
Ain., Vo]- I, p. 310. 
Tuzuk fR, & B.) p 
Vol. I, pp- 144-45; 
Ain,, Vol, \, p. 310. 
Beni Prasad, p. 31. 
Beni Prasad, p, 26. 


Tuzuk (R. & B,). 
Vol. I, p, 160, Beni 
Prasad, p. 26- 

Tuzuk (R + & B-h 
VoL II, p. 295- 

History of Shah- 
jahan of Dihfi by 
BP. Saksena, p. 
319. 

Irvine, Vol, 1, pp. 
141-42- 


K. Khan. p. 738; 
Maasir, VoL I T p. 
32 L 
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Nwrjahan Be gam. 33-40, 59.61, 
62,64, 65, 66. 67,69,70.71, 73, 
74. 89. 92, 93, 94n. 95, 97, 98, 
300. 101* lC6nJ09.m, m, 117. 
It8. m, 14% 150. 153, S52 
Nur Mahal* (fee also titles}* 59 
Nur Sarai* garden ah 98 + J 3 h 113 
Nurunnisa, 64n 

Nunmnka, ihe MahaJdarp 50n, 
78n 

Nusral Bihi. 13 
Nos rat K ha tun, 15. 

O 

Odium. 4 r 121. 122 
Ornament. 4. 5 P 14. 320, 123, 

124~125h J2S, 131. 133, ]4S: 

Angstd* 125: Ancuihi, 325. 126 + 
127; A r. v--.it. 126* 127? Armlet, 
E4: Arsi 127; Bajuband. 126. 

3 77: Buli, 126: B;ingEr. 4 P 14. 
127: Besar, 325. 148ns Bhank. 
126; Hkhhwa< 126, (27: Sindtili. 
125; Bracelet. 4. 14, 327; Chairs 
pxkali 125: Chuddar Kantlka* 


126. 127; Chur, 126; Chur in, 
3 26. 127; Dur Badib, (25; 
Earring. 4. 14, (26; Gajrah. 325. 
327; Guluband, 325. 127: Hans, 
315 + 327; Har* J25 P 127: Jam*, 
326; Jehar* 126; Jhumar* 14, 
Kalay, 125, Kankan. 125, (27; 
Kanthasri, 125; Kara. 127; 
Kama Phul, I25 + l2^:Kardhans, 
127: Kali Mckhk. 126. 127; 
Khuntifa, (25: Khui, 125; Kin 
kin, 125: KoibEldar, 125. 126: 
Laung, 325; Mang. 125. 126; 
Nath, 125: Necklace. 14, 127; 
Nose-ring. 4, 14: Nlipur, 125; 
Pahuncbi, 127; Pay at. 4. 14. J26. 
127; PhuJi 125: Pi pal Patti. 325. 
126: Ring, 4. E4, t26 P (27; Sekra* 
(25: Shishphtit.4. (25. 126; Tad, 
126; Tikii. 125, 126; Todi r 127; 
WaUubelh 4. 14,127; of Bengal 
l«n. 

p 

Paehisi, 65 
P^dma Charini. 143 
Padmavat, 123 

Padshah Begam (sec Zcbunnisa 
and tiEleM 

Padshah Bcgam. (see -khanara 
Begam and titles! 60 
Padshah Bcgam iZinalunnisa} 
50. 60 P 65, (see i rlks) 

Pa ini i ng. 3, 92 

Palace. lr 5 P lt P 19, 56. 72, 7$ t 77. 
79, 80. SI P 82. 84. 87. 94,96, ECO. 
107. 109. 116, H7 

Pahnquin. 105. 106, 307 
Palmist Iweiman) 82 
Parwana, 66, 67 
Pclsaerh35, SI. I32n. I33n 
Pcrvez, Prince* 26. 116 
Peter Mundy, 15 

Pit:ra Della Valle, 35, 126n, 3 J5n 
Pi Iet images. 26.27. 104 105, 109 
Pinhwaz. 122 
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Poetess* General 142-144; of 
Kriahnile School 140'3 41; of 
IKamiiii School 141; of Riii 
Kavya 341-142; Saint 129; Sans¬ 
krit 144-145 
Polo, 86 
Pfaliharics + 2 

Pravccn Rai Famr* E4I, 342* 144 
Presents, 42, 54. 57, 60, 65, 66, 71, 
100. I06n, 115. 116- US, I3U 
from foreign travellers* iiG-119 
Pfhhvi Cbund t 43 
Priyamvada, 144- E45 
Properly rights of women, 135- 
137; CHak-tiiii-Musuiiimati, 
136m gardens. 136; Us nils, 135- 
E37i Milkiyat. 135: Muzak karati 
I36n; Sarah 136: Zimmdaries. 

3 35 

Purun DukSu, 7n 

Ptirhunur Banu Begum. 111. I IS. 

Q 

Qadiriya Order (Sufi( 86 

Qamargahs, 100 

Qatidhur, 19. 34, 99 

Quran. 86-91* 07 

Qutluq Nigar Khanam, 17, B7n. 

R 

Rahimi. 69 

Rahim, Khan Khan an Abdul, S9 
Rahmatunnisa {see also Koki Jin) 
56 

Rug Govuitia, 140 
Rajyashrt, 1, 2n. Jn 
Ramaynn Tof Chandra vat j> 343 
Ram Chiirit lof Madhur Ab) 143 
Ran^yrcjin. 141, 342* 144 
Rnni Rar Dhuri, 139 
Ramavaii 3 wife of Puran Mai) 95 
Rainavali, 3n 
Rain avail (Poetess! 142 
Roushan a ra Degam, 47-4B; 98, 
104, 107. 113 

Raziya. 6. 7, B, 12, 16. 17 


Rcc real ion, 3. 4, S4-S6 
Religion, 6, 64. S6. 87; (37; and 
Ceremonies 4; rites 2 
Risala, 90 

R i sa Ea - i -Suh ibiya, 86 T 93 
Rswaj {flower) (03 
Roe, Thomas, 35, t|$ 

Rukunuddin Firoz. 6, 8 
Kukunuddin Ibrahim. H. 9 
Rupaliya. 14 
Rupmati. 141. 342 
Ruqayya Sultan Begam, 76, (05 
Rustam GazL Shah. 90. 

S 

Subhutin, 135 
Sah a] Pnikash, 339 
Sahibal-uz - Zjjtui n i {see also titles* 
60 

Sahib It. 52-53 
Sahjo Rni H T 39, 344 
Sakhi. 136 

Salima Sultan Begaro. 32, 88-89, 
104. Ill, H4 
Salim, prince, 22 , 116 
Samarasi, 2n 
Samarkand, 71 
Samu^a rh. 44 
Sanad. 66. 67 
Sari. 4. E45, 146, 147 
Sati. 15. 132-134 
Sati Khanam see Satjunmsa 
Satiunnisn. S9'90, 3 20. 115 
Suyyud Ashraf, 64 
Sayyid brothers, 55. 56 
Seal. 41, 48. 57. 68 
Seraglio, 13. 27, 47 T 77, 79, 105, 
107, 119 

Se^dah Tali* 95 
Shabislan^i-Iqbal. 76 
Shah Abra, 53, I03n 
Sit aha m Aga + 105 
Shaharara Banu Regain, 112 
Shabarara garden, 103. 132n 
Shah Begum (of Radakh^han) I7n 
Shah Bezant* see Rausbnnara 
Begam 47 48. 913, 104. 307, 3 El 
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Shah Gegam. (mother of Kimsru ■ 
afic Man Baj. 157 
Shah Begam.* see (isles. 47, 59 
Shah Btbi. 137 
Sluh Dara (garden* J13 
Shanahan, 34 P 36, 39. 40, 41-45. 
43, 39. 60. 62. 63. 65. 63, 70. 74, 
76. 83,89.90,92* 99, 110. ^ II, 
113^ JI5, 117* ! !3. 122. 143 
Shah Naga, I37n 
Shahriyar* 37. 40. 99 
Shah Turfcan. 6, 12 
Shshzadi Khanam. 76 
Shaikh Sadi Shinixi, SS 
Shaikhuddin ArdMt. Mutla. 9| 
Shakkar Tank* 104 
Shakrunnisj* 73. lift. Ilk 
Shims Khatun i queen of Bihlol 
Lodi). 10 

Sharmwaliulluh, 93 

Shirfunoisii. 78o 

Sht^rqi. Sultan Husatu Shah* 10 

SharqL Sultan Mahmud* 10. 92 

Shetla. 3 

Shef Khan. 102 

Shcr Shah , 22. 61 

Shiviji, 43-30 
Shukrunnisa, 117 
Shuja>45. H5 
Shy am Rahasya, 145 
Sipihr Shukoh. I15 
Son Kumari, 140 
Sooih^saver i female n 2. 83 
Sphuti pad. 140 
Spies swomen* 2. 78, S3 
Siavdrimu H I46n 
Subhadra T 3 
Sulabb a. 3n 
Suliatiam. 104 
Sul I An Be gjm 103 
SuraE. 4ft. 49, 63. 69. 113 
Swjrn filch ki Kavita, 140. 

T 

1'iihwildar luash-keeperi. 78 
Taj (poetess i- 140-141 
Tajul Mu1k K 7 


Tavernier, I. B. h 119* I45n 
Ta w arikh-t-Jahangir Shjhi. 33 
Teen Taranp, 14 L F42 
Terry. Edward, 35. l'2-6n, 127 
Thcvcnot. lZ6n r 127m I35n 
Tit Fes. 6. 14, 19. 20, 34. 45. 47. 54 
55, 59-60 

Toilet, 84, 123-125; Betel. 14, 123* 
S24: Hindi. 124; Cullyrium, 5, 
14. I23n* 124: Dyes, 5: Henna. 
14; 123, J24, MissL 124: Musk. 

I 4: Ointments. S; Sandal-paste. 
5. 14: Vermilion* 5. 124 
Travel Mug. modes of. 105-108 
Tughlaq, Firoz, 9. 12. 15 
Tugbsq, Muhammad. 9, 12. 13 
Turks, 5* 6. 7 T 16. 134 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangirj. 35. 

U 

Udaipur i M,ihal f sec also lit lei. 1 

47. 60. 93 
Unguents, 4, 

V 

Vakil. 64 

Vansidhara Misra (Sanskrit poet*, 
89 

Vijaya Bhattarifca. In 
Vi nay Malika* 139_ 

W 

Wall N iunial, 20 
Wall Sarhindi. 35 
Widow* 13. 3 6 r 133. 04 
Wine Cel I nr. 2 
Withington. I33n 
Women, of the Abbasids 5; of the 
Arabs, 5;—Betel Carriers, 2:— 
Bhikhshunies^ 2; Daroghab* 78s 
-Debators. 3;—door-keepers 
2; in economic sphere 5; ^fi¬ 
lers. 16- amj fine arts 3. 6, 84* 
92;—flower bearers 2; and 
Siinics 3;—guard 2.79; Habshi. 
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79; — Hofclma 13; ill intellect US I 
field 6. \2;—3Afrr, ei, 62,64; 
— Kashmiri 79n* TQ7: Khuaja 
Sara, tl; and leisure 3; of Lower 
classes 5* 14. 129-14®;—Mat¬ 
ron. 78+ SB; — of middle Class 
129- I4S; — Mys e ics, 137; — ofti - 
cers. 79 and ornaments 4, 5. 14. 
®9. 120, 123, 124-125. 128. Bl t 
133. Id®;—Palmist 82;- personal 
aiten da n l* 2 ; a nd ph i Eos o ph i c 
studies 3m-poetesses 3: 142- 
145; and politics 5+ 6* 7-11, 3 6- 
32, see Chapter FI and Ells and 
property rights. 5. 115-137; and 
recreation 3, 4, B4-®6; - regents, 
I6„ 30; seel lis ion of 5. 86;— 
servant Sr 80:-soldiers 80n: — 
spies. 2, 78 t S3:— superinten¬ 
dent. 78; Tatar. 79. 307;— 


teachers 3; Turk'Mongol 16; 
— Vishkanya*. 2n; Working, 
104— Writers 78, 79. 

Y 

Ycsii Bai, 53. 

Z 

Zalnalndi Bcgam (see also Hirj 
Bail 75n 

ZcbunnUa, 50* 51 p 64n. 85 T 87* 90- 
93.95, 113. 123. 125 
ZibubMjm;haat T 91 
Zibul-Tafsir, 91 
Zuiat-ut*l4asjid, 112 
Zinaturmisa Eegam. St., 52, 87. 130 
112 , 115 

Zubdalunniu, s l n , 13 . 5 * 
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